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It’s  easy  to  add  extra  sections  with 

WILSON  ZIRCfSAFE  FREEZERS 


In  buying  a  farm  freezer  for  the  first  than  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep 
time,  many  people  prefer  to  start  out  .  . .  will  give  you  storage  space  for  more 
on  a  modest  basis.  Most  people  under-  than  1000  pounds  of  frozen  foods, 
estunate  their  requirements.  yQ^2  need  is  space  for  the  assem- 

That’s  the  big  advantage  of  a  Wilson  bled  cabinet  plus  room  for  remote  in- 
Zero®Safe.  It*s  so  flexible!  As  your  needs  stallation  of  a  condensing  unit.  Write 

grow  you  simply  add  extra  sections.  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 

Each  section  ...  a  standard  unit  less  Wilson  dealer. 


Write  now  to  Dept.  *61  for 
this  wonderful  and  complete 
free  booklet  containing  full 
information  on  the  selection, 
packaging,  freezing  and 
storing  of  foods. 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 

Division  of  Wilson  Cabinet  Co.,  Inc.,  Smyrna,  Delaware 
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H«ar  Jomtt  Melton,  ’'Horvsi  of  Stars.**  Wodnosday  night,  CBS. 
Now  timo  and  station— ’Consult  your  local  nowspapor. 


Mi  HARVESTER 

FOR  THE  CRAIN  HARVEST 


Windrowing  protocts  grain  ogoinst  shattering,  moisture, 
weeds,  insects,  uneven  ripening  and  weather  delays.  Two 
windrowers  in  prodsiction:  No.  120.  below,  and  the  No.  6. 


large  capacity.  12-foot  cut.  Cleon  threshing.  That's  what  you  get 
in  the  No.  122  pull-type  Combine.  Hos  many  of  the  mechon- 
ical  features  found  in  the  No.  123-SP  Self-Propelled  Combine. 


For  efficient  combining  of  all  threshable  crops  on 
acreages,  the  5-foot  No.  52-R  is  the  ideal  machine, 
man  operated.  Threshes  clean.  Soves  grain. 


because  they’re 


Essence  of  Bonus  Built  construrtion  is  EXTRA  STRENGTH! 
Bonus  Built  EXTRA  STRENGTH  prolongs  truck  life  and 
gives  Ford  Trucks  the  performance-plus  that  makes  them 
good  all-around  workers. 

Vi’e’ve  built  more  trucks  than  anyone  else!  >X'e’ve  acquired 
more  truck  know-how!  Out  of  this  know-how  comes  Bonus 
Built  EXTRA  STRENGTH.  That’s  WHY  Ford  Trucks  last 
longer!  For  30  consecutive  years  there  have  been  more 
Ford  Trucks  in  use  than  any  other  make.  That’s  EVIDESCE 
Ford  Trucks  last  longer!  Life  insurance  experts  certify  that 
Ford  Truck  life  expectancy  is  up  to  19.6%  higher.  That’s 
PROOF  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 

See  your  Ford  Dealer  today!  He’s  rarin’  to  give  you  all  the 
details  on  the  hottest  and  biggest  Ford  Truck  line  in  history! 


Ford  Trucks  ore  built  EXTRA  STRONG  in  •very  vital  port.  Thb 
EXTRA  STRENGTH  is  th«  ossenca  of  Bonus  Built  construction. 
Ford  Bonus  Built  EXTRA  STR&IGTH  pays  off  in  two  big  ways. 


1.  Bonus  Butft  EXTRA  STRENGTH 
makas  Ford  Trucks  mora  than 
singla-iob  spadalists.  EXTRA 
STRENGTH  makas  Fords 
good  ail-oround  workars. 


*90NUS:  **Som0thing  giv«fi  m  additfon  to  what  ii  vtoal  or  utrkflY  dvo/'^Wobttor 


2a  Bonus  Bui/f  EXTRA  STRENGTH 
makas  Ford  Trucks  lost  longar. 
EXTRA  STRENGTH  maans 
longar  waar  and  big  rasarvas 
'  to  cut  lifa-wasting  work- 
'  tansion. 


Listen  to  the  Ford  Theater,  Sunday  Afternoons,  NBC 
network.  See  your  tsewspaper  for  time  and  statiots. 


s(//ir  sr/fONca  ro  last  monger 


HAMPION 

‘P'Citmted  / 


/\.S  THE  owner  or  operator  of  a  tractor 
you  are  entitled  to  know  why  the  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tire 
with  connected,  Triple-Braced  traction  bars. 

This  is  the  answer  —  The  Champion 
Ground  Grip  is  patented. 

Much  as  others  would  like  to  build  a 
tire  with  the  performance  advantages  and 
long  life  of  the  Champion  Ground  Grip, 
they  cannot  duplicate  the  Champion  tread 
design  which  gives  the  Champion  Ground 
Grip  tractor  tire  the  following  advantages: 

•  Up  to  100%  More  EfFective  Cleaning 

•  Up  to  62%  More  Drawbar  Pull 

•  As  Much  as  91%  Longer  Life 

And  because  the  Ground  Grip  tread  is 
Triple-Braced,  the  traction  bars  can  be 
made  higher,  stronger  ...  to  take  a  deeper, 
more  powerful  bite  —  a  “center  bite”  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  traction  zone. 

When  you  buy  a  new  tractor  or  replace 
the  tires  on  your  present  tractor,  specify 
the  one  and  only  tractor  tire  that  gives  you 
all  of  the  above  advantages  —  the  Firestone 
patented  Ground  Grip. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  etery  Monday  erening  over  NBC 
Copyright.  1948.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
*'Scasrain  Feeds 
and 

Proved  Formulas" 


Balanced  Ration  feeding  is  the  proved  answer  to  fast  and  healthy 
pig  development.  "Menus”  that  include  Seagram  Solubles 
provide  the  necessary  minerals,  proteins,  B  complex  vitamins  and 
other  growth  factors  that  are  so  essential  for  healthy  bone  and 
muscle  development.  And  with  85%  total  Digestible  Nutrients, 
Seagram  Solubles  give  balanced  ration  "menus”  greater  nutritional 
value  per  pound  of  feed. 

In  the  interest  of  feed  improvement  practices,  and  the  resulting 
benefits  for  producers  and  consumers,  the  Seagram  Nutrition 
Research  program  will  continue  to  develop  more  effective  feeding 
information  and  nutrition  products. 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
BOX  240  •  LOUISVILLE  1,  KY. 


COMING  IN  AUTUMN 

The  Autumn  Farm  Quarterly  will  be 
coming  your  way  about  the  time  the  dog 
days  are  past  and  you  are  hoping  for  two 
more  weeks  without  a  frost  so  the  corn 
will  make.  From  the  cover,  a  charming 
color  portrait  of  Granny  with  her  favorite 
rooster,  to  the  last  page,  you’ll  find  articles 
of  interest.  In  the  crisp,  cool  nights  ahead 
there  will  be  time  to  go  through  The  Farm 
for  the  complete  studies  of  farm  crops  and 
methods  that  will  help  you  make  a  dollar 
easier.  There’ll  be  articles  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading  and  color  and  black 
and  white  pictures  that  make  the  point 
many  of  us  know,  that  farming  can  be  an 
invigorating  life  with  pauses  filled  with 
beauty. 

A  sensible  way  to  feed  minerals  to  your 
stock  and  how  to  identify  a  mineral  de¬ 
ficiency  will  be  described  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Coffey,  of  Ohio  State  Ag  School.  The 
third  in  our  series  of  beef  cattle  pieces 
will  give  the  complete  story  of  the  Here¬ 
ford.  Men  who  raise  white  faces  will  tell 
both  their  good  and  bad  points.  Our  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Fred  Knoop,  has  been 
feeding  his  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats 
corn-cob  meal  mixed  with  other  grain  for 
more  than  a  year  now,  and  armed  with  his 
own  experience  he  went  up  to  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Experiment  Station,  where  they 
originated  the  idea  and  got  all  the  dope 
on  the  surprising  amount  of  feed  value 
cobs  have  when  ground  with  the  corn. 

This  summer  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
practical  things  learned  about  the  chem¬ 
ical  weed  killers  and  when  and  how  to 
use  them  as  cultivation  aids.  Dr.  Myron 
Hazen,  our  contributing  editor,  who  has 
written  several  fine  articles  on  pastures, 
will  have  an  A  to  Z  report  on  all  the 
important  brands  and  their  uses. 

Another  article  in  our  series  of  farm 
specialties  will  tell  how  to  raise  pheasants 
and  what  to  do  with  them  after  you  have 
raised  them.  Both  the  commercial  and 
small  grower  will  receive  attention.  John 
Collier,  who  has  lived  many  years  among 
the  Navajo  Indians,  has  photographed 
them  for  The  Farm  Quarterly  and  has 
written  a  revealing  story  of  their  daily  life 
and  the  method  used  to  wrest  food  from 
the  reluctant  fields  of  their  desert  land. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  we 
have  yet  covered  will  take  the  weather 
from  its  usual  superstitious  background 
and  explore  the  possibility  that  every 
farmer  can  be  his  own  weather  prophet. 
Old  superstitions  arc  a  good  bet  in  many 
cases,  the  scientists  say. 

Barn  Cleaners,  the  samplers  of  our 
grandmothers,  the  usual  nostalgic  leaven¬ 
ing  to  remind  us  of  the  happy  pre-atom 
bomb  years,  a  satisfying  account  of  a 
New  England  lamplighter  and  his  year- 
round  duties,  and  the  new  grasses  that 
arc  gradually  closing  the  gap  between 
spring  and  fall  pastures,  are  some  of  the 
other  subjects. 
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Works  more  hours . . .  Saves  more  hours 

...all  year  'round 

Owners  of  Ford  Tractors  tell  us  that  perhaps  the 
biggest  of  its  many  advantages  is  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  kept  busy  so  many  extra  hours  a  year  on 
so  many  different  jobs. 

Once  you  get  to  know  the  Ford  Tractor  you  can 
see  why  it  “works  more  hours,  saves  more  hours” 
for  its  owners. 

First  of  all,  you  don't  lose  a  lot  of  valuable 
tractor  time  attaching  implements.  In  many  cases 
you  can  do  it  in  a  minute  or  less  and  detaching 
takes  no  longer.  This  feature  alone  can  net  you 
many  extra  days  of  working  time  in  just  one 
season!  Furthermore,  when  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  switch  from  one  job  to  another  during  rush 
months,  you  won’t  hesitate— not  when  it  takes  such 
a  short  time  to  change  implements. 

In  the  field  no  other  tractor  performs  like  the 
Ford  Tractor.  When  you  need  extra  weight  for 


traction,  you  get  it  .  .  .  automatically,  through  the 
Ford  Hydraulic  system  and  3-point  linkage.  That’s 
why  there’s  no  need  for  unnecessary  “dead”  weight 
in  the  Ford  Tractor.  In  this  one  tractor  you  have 
a  “heavy”  tractor  for  hard  jobs  and  a  “light” 
tractor  for  easy  jobs.  No  wonder  it’s  such  an 
economical  tractor  to  operate.  No  wonder  it  works 
so  many  more  hours  for  its  owners. 

Arrange  with  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  right  on  your  own  farm.  Find 
out  for  yourself  what  the  exclusive  built-in  Ford 
Hydraulic  system  could  mean  to  you  in  a  day’s 
work.  See  how  quickly  the  Ford  Tractor  responds 
when  you  steer  it,  when  you  step  on  its  duo-servo 
brakes,  when  you  pull  down  the  throttle.  To  see 
these  and  many,  many  other  advantages,  see  your 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  now. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3.  MICHIGAN 


\ 


Qiick  aid  Easy  Attachment- 
Detachment 

Dearborn  plows  attach  to  Ford 
Tractor  at  three  linkage  points. 
An  operator  quickly  learns  to  do 
it  in  a  minute  or  less.  Detachment 
is  just  as  easy,  just  as  fast.  Time 
saved  here  means  more  work  in 
the  field. 


Speeds  Operation  in  the  Field 

Any  Dearborn  Plow  and  the  Ford 
Tractor  combine  to  form  one  effi¬ 
cient  operating  unit.  You  control 
the  plow  by  the  tractor's  hydrau¬ 
lic  system.  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control,  quick  responsive  steer¬ 
ing  and  many  other  features, 
combine  to  save  work  and  time, 
all  the  time. 


LIFTS  AND  LOWERS  AT  A  TOUCH 

Lifting  and  lowering  of  imple¬ 
ments  is  done  anywhere,  any 
time  by  merely  touching  the 
hydraulic  control  lever.  No 
straining,  no  tugging. 


AUTOMATIC  DEPTH  CONTROL 

Under  reasonably  Smooth  sur¬ 
face  conditions  just  set  the 
controls  once  and  uniform 
working  depth  is  automatically 
maintained. 


AUTOMATIC  DRAFT  CONTROL 

Under  uniform  soil  conditions 
the  desired  working  depth  will 
be  automatically  maintained 
even  in  fields  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  surface. 


Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  is  ready  at  all  times  to  demonstrate  the 
revolutionary  advantages  of  the  new  Ford  Tractor.  Remember,  too.  that 
he  is  headquarters  for  genuine  Ford  Tractor  parts  and  for  implement 
and  tractor  service  second  to  none.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know  better 
.  .  .  why  not  visit  his  place  of  business  the  next  time  you  are  in  town? 


MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


\ 


Don’t  walk  when  you  can 
ride!  'This  new  Dandy 
Boy  Riding  Sulky  takes  you 
off  your  feet  —  puts  you  in 
a  comfortable  seat  over  two 
cushiony  rubber-tired  wheels. 
Wherever  your  tractor  goes, 
you  ride  in  comfort  ...  in 
style.  Controls  within  easy 
reach.  Friction  brakes.  Be 
one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  this 
new  Dandy  Boy  Riding  Sulky ! 

Get  one  of  the  New  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Carts,  too.  Users 
say  "it’s  the  handiest  thing 
on  the  place.”  Haul  wood, 
shrubs,  sod,  garden  tools, 
transplants,  crates  or  baskets. 
All  steel.  Removable  gates. 
Convenient  seat  and  foot 
rests.  See  your  dealer  NOW ! 


A  tubular 
steel  handle  is 
furnished  with 
each  unit  so 
it  tan  also  be 
used  as  a 
push  cart. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER! 


So  many  people  want  both  the  Dan¬ 
dy  Boy  Riding  Sulky  and  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Cart  that  a  special  com¬ 
bination  deal  is  now  available. 
You  can  save  30^f  by  ordering 
Deal  No.  125,  because  you  need 
only  one  set  of  wheels  for  both 
outfits.  It  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  switch  from  the  sulky  seat 
to  the  dump  cart  and  back  again. 


Whether  you  want  the  riding 
sulky,  the  dump  cart,  or  both  — 
see  your  garden  tractor  dealer 
NOVC\  He  can  give  you  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Put  these  easy-riding 
attachments  to  use  in  your  yard 
and  garden.  Save  time.  Save 
work.  Get  extra  pleasure — and  ex¬ 
tra  use  out  of  your  garden  trartor ! 
Complete  literature  on  request. 


See  your  Garden  Tractor  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  to  Dept.  FQ-4-48 

the/\| DL  AND  CO 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


HOW  L.4DINO  GREW  IN  AMERICA 

Sir: 

In  reading  your  article  in  Farm  Quarterly  on  "Ladino  Clover",  I  feel 
some  of  the  intimate  histor\-  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  variety  of 
clover  has  been  lost  already.  The  original  collection  arrived  from  the 
University  of  Madrid  and  contained  30  or  40  species  of  clover  from  many 
sources  including  Samarkland,  Russia.  This  clover  was  a  smooth  hairless 
Red  Clover  claimed  to  make  dustless  hay.  I  think  the  Ladino  was  noted 
as  “from  the  Po  Valley,  Italy.”  The  seeds  were  packed  in  glass  tubes 
about  the  size  of  a  16  gauge  shotgun  shell.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  my 
personal  friend,  Charles  J.  Brand,  who  held  a  position  in  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Brand  told  me  what  he  was  sending  me  was  only  half  of  what 
he  had.  Of  Ladino,  I  remember  there  was  about  what  one  might  lift 
out  on  a  dime.  In  some  species  there  was  little  more  and  of  one  species 
there  was  only  7  seeds.  In  the  lot  there  were  8  different  types  of  white 
clover.  Ladino  was  the  earliest  to  vegetate  and  the  strongest  grower, 
while  the  common  Dutch  White  Clover  was  the  latest  to  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate  and  the  most  diminutive  in  growth.  The  following  season,  Mr. 
Brand  visited  me  and  we  sized  the  comparative  value  of  the  8  types, 
giving  first  place  to  Ladino.  I  agreed  to  save  all  the  Ladino  seed.  As  I 
remember  I  handpicked  about  of  a  pound  of  seed  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Brand.  He  reported  to  me  he  had  no  luck  with  the  half  he  had  sown 
elsewhere.  Having  no  facilities  for  expanding  into  commercialization, 
I  did  not,  at  the  time,  go  further  with  growing  these  clovers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  amusing  story:  some  years  later,  after  Ladino  was  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  Idaho,  I  met  a  fine  old  man  in  Watsonville,  California. 
Learning  I  was  the  man  who  did  a  lot  of  original  work  in  hybridizing 
wild  species  of  strawberries,  I  remarked  I  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  large  industr>'  with  one  tiny  strawberry  seed,  the  Ettersburg  No.  121. 
The  old  man  told  me  then  that  he  was  Eugene  V.  Grubb. 

He  said,  “I  never  got  down  to  quite  that  fine  a  point,  but  I  did  start 
off  Ladino  Clover  with  less  than  }/3  of  a  pound  of  seed.”  He  continued, 
“but  back  in  Washington  they  tried  their  darndest  to  put  me  off  with  J/s 
of  an  ounce,  telling  me  they  had  only  ^  of  a  pound,  and  that  they 
wished  to  distribute  it.  But  I  argued  I  had  a  splendid  place  to  prove 
it  out,  and  if  it  really  was  what  they  claimed  I  would  demonstrate  its 
value  and  commercialize  it.  I  got  nearly  all  the  Ladino  seed  they  had 
and  made  good  —  that’s  where  our  Ladino  Clover  came  from,  and  I 
am  the  man  who  did  it.” 

“Mr.  Grubb,”  I  said,  “do  you  know  where  that  of  a  pound  of 
Ladino  Clover  seed  they  had  in  Washington  came  from?”  He  remarked, 
“No,  I  don’t,  but  I  suppose  it  came  from  Italy.”  I  said,  “No,  it  was 
grown  by  myself  in  Ettersburg  in  1907.  The  seed  I  started  with  was  less 
than  J/j  of  a  teaspoonful.” 

In  my  opinion,  Ladino  is  not  the  best  White  Clover  for  a  region  where 
irrigation  is  not  practiced.  Truly  it  is  the  largest  growing,  but  lacks 
something  in  its  ability  to  hang  on  where  going  is  tough.  It  is  true  that 
a  plant  growing  in  a  region  unadapted  to  it  will  develop  through  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  a  better  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  get  the  most  out 
of  what  nature  is  offering.  Here  where  several  of  these  white  clovers 
grow  together  the  Ladino  has  all  but  disappeared.  But  in  its  place, 
apparently  grown  from  a  particular  plant  we  have  a  new  White  Clover 
type  far  better  adapted  to  our  conditions  than  the  Ladino.  It  will  grow 
up  to  18  inches  while  Ladino  will  grow  to  22  to  24  inches  high.  I  have 
named  it  the  “Etter”  White  Clover.  I  have  a  small  amount  of  seed  of 
this  Etter  clover  I  would  donate  to  be  planted  in  an  unirrigated  region. 
It  is  well  worth  tr>ing  out  in  our  midwest.  One  advantage  Etter  clover 
has  over  Ladino,  is  that  it  grows  more  dense,  more  slender  but  not  such 
long  runners  as  Ladino.  All  parts  are  smaller  in  size  than  Ladino.  As  a 
permanent  pasture  I  think  it  would  endure  better  and  produce  as  much 
feed. 

I  tried  to  introduce  Etter  clover  through  the  U.  C.  at  Davis,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Instead  of  giving  it  a  trial  under  conditions  of  drought  resistance 
as  I  asked  them  to  do,  they  gave  it  trial  alongside  Ladino  to  test  quantity 
production  under  irrigation.  When  I  asked  for  a  report  two  years  later, 
I  was  informed  as  above.  I  sent  seed  to  the  O.  A.  C.  of  Corvallis,  Ore¬ 
gon,  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  they  never  did  report  to  me  as  to  results 
obtained. 

Three  years  ago  I  selected  about  25  hybrid  vetch  seeking  nonshatter¬ 
ing,  soft  stemmed,  small  or  medium  sized  seeded  types.  I  would  give  them 
to  someone  who  would  work  with  them  because  I  am  not  able  to  do  it. 

.Ml  said,  the  white  clover  as  a  family  seems  to  possess  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  faculty,  generation  after  generation,  to  adapt  itself  to  making 
the  most  of  what  nature  has  to  offer. 

Albert  F.  Etter 

Ettersburg,  California 
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JOHN  DEERE 


New  engines  with  cyclonic  fuel  intake  deliver  a  smooth 
flow  of  eager,  economical  power.  Available  in  your 
choice  of  gasoline  or  all-fuel  types.  Exclusive,  two-cyl¬ 
inder  design  provides  unequalled  simplicity  and  strength 
of  parts  throughout — insures  more  years  of  dependable 
trouble-free  service,  lower  upkeep  costs. 


Powr-Trol — the  exclusive  John  Deere  dual  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem — accurately  controls  BOTH  integral  and  drawn 
equipment  at  a  touch  of  your  hand.  Integral  tools  are 
actuated  by  the  rock  shaft;  drawn  machines  through  a 
double-acting  remote  cylinder. 


Take  a  moment  to  study  this  cross-sectional  view, 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  really  modern  tractor — the 
John  Deere.  The  more  you  know  about  it,  the 
more  convinced  you’ll  be  it’s  the  tractor  you’ll 
want  to  own. 

There’s  a  John  Deere  in  just  the  right  size  and 
type  to  meet  your  most  exacting  needs,  with 
matched  equipment  to  handle  your  every  job  more 
efficiently.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 


Roll-O-Matic — anothei  revolutionary  development — auto¬ 
matically  equalizes  weight  on  both  front  wheels  to  give 
you  “knee  action”  comfort  and  easier  steering  over 
rough  ground  ...  on  beds  ...  in  furrows  .  .  .  along  the 
contour  ...  in  practically  any  operating  condition. 


High,  centered  seat,  deep-cushioned  and  fully  adjustable 
for  maximum  comfort . . .  narrow,  tapered  fuel  tank  with 
an  unexcelled  view  of  the  work  ahead  and  to  either  side 
from  a  natural,  relaxed  position  ...  all  controls  within 
easy  reach  .  .  .  single  shift  lever  on  the  “B”  with  a  new 
“creeper”  gear  for  efficient  operation  of  power-driven 
machines  .  .  .  roomier,  sit-or-stand  platform  .  .  .  built-in 
self-starter  and  lights. 


Fool-proof,  quality  construction  with  an  exclusive,  auto¬ 
matic  crankcase  ventilation  system  .  .  .  automatic,  full- 
pressure  engine  lubrication  .  . .  thermo-siphon 

cooling  which  requires  no  water  pump,  thermostat,  fan 
belt  .  .  .  automatic  oiling  of  transmission  and  differen¬ 
tial  .  .  .  plus  other  modern  safeguards  to  insure  years  of 
trouble-free  performance. 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


NEW 


GUTTiRS  A  DOWNSPOUTS 

Now  you  con  match  the  most  modern  of 
roofs  with  rustproof  aluminum  gutters— at 
about  half  the  former  “rustproof  price"! 
No  painting.  No  soldering.  No  stain  from 
corrosion.  Nothing  to  contaminate  water 
. . .  rain  from  an  aluminum  roaf,  carried  by 
aluminum  gutters,  is  pure  for  household 
and  stock  use.  And  this  equipment  is  much 
lighter  to  handle,  lighter  on  the  eaves... 
a  lO*  length  weighs  less  than  3^4  pounds! 


REYNOLDS 

aluminum 

BUILDING  PRODUCTS 
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Commemorating  the  beginning  of  its  Second  Century  of  service  to  American 
agriculture,  The  Oliver  Corporation  presents  a  new  fleet  of  farm  tractors  with 
advanced  features  of  practical  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  with  power. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation  400  W.  Mpdlton  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

OLIVER 

^'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'' 


with  a  New  Fleet  of  Quality  Tractors 


THREE-QUARTER  TON  8  FT.  PICK-UP 


HAIF-TON  6Vi  FT.  PICK-UP 


mericas  newest  and  finest! 


AMERICA’S  first  1949  motor  trucks  of  comfort — amazing  visibility  extra- 

^  are  here!  They’re  hamlsome,  rug-  wide  doors — lower  floors  anti  the 

ged,  superbly  powered,  brilliantly  en-  world’s  finest  truck  ventilating  and 

gineered  new  Studebakers!  beating  system  is  available! 

Yes,  Studebaker,  first  by  far  with  a  This  Studebaker  super  line  for  ’49 

.  .  ..  is  in  full  production  right  now  !  More 

postwar  car,  now  paces  transportation  * 

...  models  than  Studebaker  ever  offered 
progress  still  more  .  .  .  revolutionizes 

before!  An  impressive  varietv  of  sizes 
motor  truck  design  and  performance!  i  .  n  • 

and  wheelbases! 

These  amazing  Studebaker  trucks  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  i  »  • 

And  even  the  lactory  is  new  !  It  s  the 

are  outstanding  in  postwar  features  i  ■  i  .  i  i  i  i 

*  huge,  modern  plant  where  Mudehaker 

that  you  bavent  seen  before!  Fortress  ei.Ldiies! 

They're  America’s  first  trucks  with  a  Studebaker  showroom  for  a 

an  exclusive  new  kind  of  “lift -the-  dose-up  look  at  these  sensational  new 

hood”  accessibility!  Their  cabs  have  “forty-niners”.  They're  postwar  Ainer- 

astonisbing  spaciousness-  undreamed  ica's  pace-setters  in  low-cost  hauling! 


2-TON  SHOWN  WITH  2  >4 -3  CU.  YARD  DUMP 


ONE-TON  9  FT. 

>TAKE 

me 

FARM  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  •  THE  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR  •  EVERY  SATURDAY  •  NBC 


Allis-Chalmers  holds  to  its  poli¬ 
cy  of  maintaining  quality,  full 
value  and  sensible  prices  — 
against  the  rising  tide  of  infla¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  the  All-Crop 
Harvester  priced  reasonably, 
within  the  means  of  every  farm. 


A  good  farmer  watches  for  the  exact  shade  of  gold  that  tells 
him  the  grain  is  at  its  peak.  Beyond  that,  a  delay  could  cost  him 
the  crop.  That’s  why  he  is  thankful  for  his  own  All-Crop  Harvester, 
ready  to  go. 

There’s  no  waiting  for  a  threshing  crew  or  custom  machine, 
while  the  straw  weakens  and  crumples  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
heads. 

The  change  from  a  crew  harvest  to  a  family  harvest  was  made 
possible  by  a  harvester  every  farm  could  afford  for  its  own  use. 

The  All-Crop  Harvester  met  that  need  for  the  first  time. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


HARVEST 


! 

!  i 
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Plowing  was  late  in  the  Spring  of  '47 


THE  BAD  YEAR 

BY  LOUIS  BROMFIELD 


< - 

AS  THE  RAINS  CONTINUED,  farmers  be¬ 
came  impatient.  Louis  Bromfield  and  his 
manager,  Bob  Huge,  gaze  silently  out  at 
the  cold,  soggy  fields  at  Malabar  Farm. 


^  I  ^HE  rains  began,  cold  and  dreary,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April 
and  day  after  day  they  continued  through 
April,  through  May  into  June.  Meanwhile, 
the  fields  grew  wetter  and  wetter,  until 
at  last  the  hillsides  themselves  began  to 
weep,  the  water  oozing  out  of  their  sides 
down  the  slopes  onto  the  lower  ground.  In 
the  flat  country  to  the  west  of  us  the  fields 
became  lakes  of  water,  sometimes  almost 
unbroken  for  miles  across  the  level  rich 
fields. 

In  our  country,  oats,  if  one  is  to  have  a 
good  crop,  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
possible,  for  winter  oats,  seeded  in  the 
autumn,  rarely  weather  the  rigors  of  the 
.northern  winter  and  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  on  them.  Oats  planted  in 
March  have  the  best  chances  of  success. 
Planted  after  the  middle  of  April  the 
chances  of  vigor  and  yield  are  lessened. 
Planted  after  the  middle  of  May  the  yield 
is  cut  in  half  or  if  hot,  dry  weather  comes 


on,  the  results  may  be  utter  failure.  In 
1947  planting  in  March  was  out  of  the 
question  for  the  fields  were  still  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow.  The  usual  “false 
spring”  which  allowed  us  to  put  in  early 
oats  did  not  come  at  all,  and  then  the 
rains  began,  falling  day  after  day,  in 
showers  some  days,  in  drenching  down¬ 
pours  on  others.  And  always  it  was  cold, 
so  cold  that  even  the  wild  flowers  and  the 
morels  (those  first  delicious  woodsy  fungi 
that  grow  in  the  deep  forests  under  ash 
trees  or  in  old  and  dying  orchards)  were 
confused.  A  sudden  burst  of  sunlight 
brought  some  of  them  into  flower  and 
fruition  only  to  meet  disaster  on  cold 
frosty  moonlit  nights.  The  delicate,  tiny 
Dutchman’s  breeches  all  met  a  frosty 
death  while  in  full  flower  and  the  trill- 
iums  turned  up  stunted,  brown-fringed 
p>etals  toward  the  gray  skies  instead  of  the 
usual  luxuriant  blossoms  that  sometimes 
covered  whole  acres  of  our  deep  wood- 
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“THERE  CAME  A  BRIEF  RESPITE  which  in  itself  was  very  nearly  a  disaster.  There  was 
no  rain  but  in  its  place  there  was  a  brilliant  burning  sun  accompanied  by  hot  winds." 


lands  in  drifts  of  white.  The  bluegrass, 
water-soaked  and  cold,  languished  instead 
of  growing  and  kept  the  restless  cattle 
(who  knew  better  than  we  do  when  spring 
should  be  at  hand)  prisoners  in  the  bams 
and  sogg\^  barnyards.  They  mooed  and 
cried  out  in  their  restlessness,  the  sound 
of  their  mournfull  voices  drifting  far 
across  the  woods  and  hills. 

And  slowly,  throughout  all  our  country, 
the  complaints  of  the  farmers,  impatient 
to  get  into  their  fields  and  worried  over 
the  cold,  soggy’  fields,  began  to  raise  into 
a  wail. 

Charley  Schrack.  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  bam,  watching  the  fields 
drenched  by  gray  rains,  said,  “I  can’t  re¬ 
member  anything  like  it  in  fifty  years." 


Lots  of  farmers  talk  that  way  when 
drought  or  floods  by  persistent  rain  begin 
to  spell  disaster,  but  this  time  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Charley  was  right,  for  it  rained 
w'hen  it  seemed  impossible.  Rain  seemed 
to  fall  in  cold,  frosty  weather  out  of  skies 
that  were  comparatively  free  of  clouds.  It 
was  as  if  the  heavens  were  a  gigantic 
showerbath  with  a  small  irresponsible 
child  playing  with  the  chain  which  re¬ 
leased  the  water. 

And  Nanny  said,  “I’m  beginning  tg 
wonder  if  the  Atomic  bomb  didn’t  have 
something  to  do  with  all  this  rain.  Maybe 
the  scientists  had  better  stop  discovering 
things  before  they  destroy  us  altogether. 
It  begins  to  make  you  believe  in  the  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Man  can  become 


too  pretentious.” 

And  the  ne.\t  morning  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  government  agencies  had 
v/amed  planes  to  keep  below  the  level  of 
tw’elve  thousand  feet  since  the  Atomic 
cloud  from  the  Bikini  tests  was  passing 
for  the  third  time  around  the  earth  and 
had  just  reached  us  again.  That  night  and 
for  two  days,  it  rained  without  ceasing. 

Walter  Pretzer,  a  prosperous  hothouse 
grower,  came  down  from  Cleveland  for  a 
dreary,  water-soaked  week  end.  Curiously 
enough  he  is  both  an  immensely  practical 
man  and  a  mystic.  He  said,  “The  rains 
are  only  balancing  out.  We’re  getting  what 
we  missed  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years.”  To  which  I  replied  cynically,  “Yes, 
but  it  isn’t  raining  into  your  greenhouses.” 
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But  he  answered  me.  “Nor  is  the  sun  Great  Divide.  On  our  loose,  well-drained  stayed  cold.  It  was  the  year  when  A1 


shining.”  Sun,  or  lack  of  sun  can  make  all 
the  difference  to  the  grower  of  hothouse 
vegetables. 

At  Malabar  and  among  the  hills  of  our 
neighbors  we  were  better  off  than  the  flat 
country  people,  for  the  water  did  not 
stand  in  lakes  on  our  hills  of  glacial  gravel 
loam.  The  worst  we  had  to  face  were  the 
seepage  spots  and  “wet  weather  springs” 
which  appeared  here  and  there,  sometimes 
at  the  very  top  of  a  hill.  These  we  could 
plow  around,  leaving  them  water-logged 
and  fallow,  for  another  and  better  year. 
Our  soil  was  loose  and  open  and  you 
could  work  it  wet  without  too  much  dam¬ 
age  if  there  was  enough  organic  material 
mixed  with  it.  And  we  had  the  advantage 
of  mechanization — that  when  there  was  a 
break  in  the  weather  we  could  get  into 
the  fields  and  with  tractor  lights  burning, 
work  on  shifts  all  through  the  night. 

And  that  was  what  we  did  during 
the  awful  spring  of  1947  and  so  somehow 
we  got  ninety  acres  of  oats  into  the 
ground,  some  of  it  in  land  which  had 
been  rough  plowed  through  Bob’s  foresight 
the  autumn  before  and  was  all  ready  for 
discing,  fitting,  and  drilling.  We  got  in 
our  oats  in  one  of  those  two-day  breaks 
when,  if  the  sun  did  not  shine,  the  rain  at 
least  did  not  fall.  Then  the  rain  broke 
again  and  the  cold  persisted  and  in  three 
or  four  days  the  oats  were  through  the 
ground  in  a  pale,  misty  shimmer  of  lettuce 
green  across  the  wet,  brown  fields.  And 
our  hearts  and  stomachs  felt  better  and 
our  pride  rose,  because  we  had  in  the 
ground  probably  more  oats  than  any 
farmer  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 


soil,  oats  did  not  mind  the  cold  nor  the 
rain.  It  was  the  kind  of  weather  from 
which  it  benefited  in  the  early  stages.  W'e 
were  having  March  weather  at  least  a 
month  after  March  had  passed. 

There  is  in  every  good  farmer  a  curious, 
overwhelming,  almost  malicious  pride 
common  to  the  human  race  but  especially 
well-developed  in  the  cultivator.  It  is  born 
of  satisfaction  in  being  “smarter”  than  his 
neighbor,  in  having  his  acres  look  greener, 
in  getting  his  crops  in  earlier,  in  having 
fields  where  the  hay  or  the  pasture  is 
heavier.  And  conversely,  there  is  in  every 
good  farmer  a  kind  of  perv’erse  satisfaction 
in  the  discovery  that  his  neighbors’  fields 
look  poorly.  The  sight  of  a  poor  crop  in 
someone  else’s  field  somehow  warms  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  whose  own  fields  are 
lush  and  green. 

That  is  why  a  good  farmer  grows  short- 
tempered  and  desperate  when  the  weather 
turns  against  him.  With  each  day  of 
drought,  of  flooding  rain,  he  becomes  more 
frustrated  and  savage,  because  the  weather 
alone  he  cannot  lick  altogether  either  by 
machines  or  muscle  or  long  hours  in  the 
field. 

And  so  farmers  everywhere  that  spring 
of  1947  grew  ill-tempered  and  angry.  They 
did  not  wail.  It  is  only  the  poor  farmer 
who  wails  and  looks  for  scapegoats  or  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  own  failures  of  energy  or  in¬ 
telligence. 

StiH  it  did  not  stop  raining.  Time  for 
planting  oats  receded  into  the  distant  un¬ 
changeable  past  and  time  for  corn  plow¬ 
ing  came  along,  and  still  it  rained  and 


Jolson’s  old  song,  “April  Showers”  had  a 
great  revival  and  every  juke-box  and  every 
radio  program  was  blaring  forth  a  ditty 
which  insisted  that  it  was  raining  violets. 

It  was  a  song  that  sounded  very  sour 
to  the  farmer  that  spring.  The  violets, 
which  grew  on  banks  like  weeds  in  our 
county,  were  small,  shriveled  and  frost¬ 
bitten.  There  were  no  warm  showers. 
There  were  only  flooding  downpours,  day 
after  day  as  May  slipped  past  toward 
June  and  Ellen  said,  “They  ought  to 
change  that  song  to  April  Showers  that 
bring  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  July.” 

Slowly  countless  farmers  abandoned  all 
hofje  of  planting  oats.  They  talked  of 
other  crops  and  of  putting  all  their  land 
into  com.  Com  planting  time  came  along 
and  still  it  rained.  Here  and  there  in  our 
hill  county  one  could  see  farmers  dripping 
wet  on  their  tractors,  turning  over  sod 
ground  for  com  planting.  Sod  ground,  es- 
f)ecially  in  soil  like  that  of  our  country, 
can  be  plowed  fairly  safely  when  it  is  still 
too  wet  because  the  roots  and  vegetation 
help  to  keep  the  ground  open,  aerated  and 
keep  it  from  packing.  We  too  plowed  sod 
in  the  rain  and  turned  under  acres  of  rank 
sweet  clover  on  the  loose,  alluvial  soil  of 
the  farm  we  rent  from  the  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District.  We  dared  not  even 
put  a  tractor  wheel  on  the  small  acreage 
of  water-logged  clay. 

But  even  after  the  ground  was  plowed 
it  was  too  wet  to  fit  for  planting.  Day 


“IT  BAKED  a  crust  over 
open  ground  and 
burned  the  over-lush 
leaves  of  the  crops.” 


\ 
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“THERE  CAME  A  BRIEF  RESPITE  which  in  itself  was  very  nearly  a  disaster.  There  was 
no  rain  but  in  its  place  there  was  a  brilliant  burning  sun  accompanied  by  hot  winds.” 


lands  in  drifts  of  white.  The  bluegrass, 
water-soaked  and  cold,  languished  instead 
of  growing  and  kept  the  restless  cattle 
(who  knew  better  than  we  do  when  spring 
should  be  at  hand)  prisoners  in  the  bams 
and  sogg\'  barnyards.  They  mooed  and 
cried  out  in  their  restlessness,  the  sound 
of  their  mournfull  voices  drifting  far 
across  the  woods  and  hills. 

And  slowly,  throughout  all  our  country, 
the  complaints  of  the  farmers,  impatient 
to  get  into  their  fields  and  worried  over 
the  cold,  soggy’  fields,  began  to  raise  into 
a  wail. 

Charley  Schrack,  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  bam,  watching  the  fields 
drenched  by  gray  rains,  said,  “I  can’t  re¬ 
member  anything  like  it  in  fifty  years.” 


Lots  of  farmers  talk  that  way  when 
drought  or  floods  by  persistent  rain  begin 
to  spell  disaster,  but  this  time  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Charley  was  right,  for  it  rained 
when  it  seemed  imp)ossible.  Rain  seemed 
to  fall  in  cold,  frosty  weather  out  of  skies 
that  were  comparatively  free  of  clouds.  It 
was  as  if  the  heavens  were  a  gigantic 
showerbath  with  a  small  irresf>onsible 
child  playing  with  the  chain  which  re¬ 
leased  the  water. 

And  Nanny  said,  “I’m  beginning  tg 
wonder  if  the  Atomic  bomb  didn’t  have 
something  to  do  with  all  this  rain.  Maybe 
the  scientists  had  better  stop  discovering 
things  before  they  destroy  us  altogether. 
It  begins  to  make  you  believe  in  the  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Man  can  become 


too  pretentious.” 

And  the  next  morning  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  government  agencies  had 
v/amed  planes  to  keep  below  the  level  of 
twelve  thousand  feet  since  the  Atomic 
cloud  from  the  Bikini  tests  was  passing 
for  the  third  time  around  the  earth  and 
had  just  reached  us  again.  That  night  and 
for  two  days,  it  rained  without  ceasing. 

Walter  Pretzer,  a  prosperous  hothouse 
grower,  came  down  from  Cleveland  for  a 
dreary',  water-soaked  week  end.  Curiously 
enough  he  is  both  an  immensely  practical 
man  and  a  mystic.  He  said,  “The  rains 
are  only  balancing  out.  We’re  getting  what 
we  missed  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years.”  To  which  I  replied  cynically,  “Yes, 
but  it  isn’t  raining  into  your  greenhouses.” 
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But  he  answered  me.  “Nor  is  the  sun 
shining.”  Sun,  or  lack  of  sun  can  make  all 
the  difference  to  the  grower  of  hothouse 
vegetables. 

At  Malabar  and  among  the  hills  of  our 
neighbors  we  were  better  off  than  the  flat 
country  people,  for  the  water  did  not 
stand  in  lakes  on  our  hills  of  glacial  gravel 
loam.  The  worst  we  had  to  face  were  the 
seepage  spots  and  “wet  weather  springs” 
which  appeared  here  and  there,  sometimes 
at  the  very  top  of  a  hill.  These  we  could 
plow  around,  leaving  them  water-logged 
and  fallow,  for  another  and  better  year. 
Our  soil  was  loose  and  open  and  you 
could  work  it  wet  without  too  much  dam¬ 
age  if  there  was  enough  organic  material 
mixed  with  it.  And  we  had  the  advantage 
of  mechanization — that  when  there  was  a 
break  in  the  weather  we  could  get  into 
the  fields  and  with  tractor  lights  burning, 
work  on  shifts  all  through  the  night. 

And  that  was  what  we  did  during 
the  awful  spring  of  1947  and  so  somehow 
we  got  ninety  acres  of  oats  into  the 
ground,  some  of  it  in  land  which  had 
been  rough  plowed  through  Bob’s  foresight 
the  autumn  before  and  was  all  ready  for 
discing,  fitting,  and  drilling.  We  got  in 
our  oats  in  one  of  those  two-day  breaks 
when,  if  the  sun  did  not  shine,  the  rain  at 
least  did  not  fall.  Then  the  rain  broke 
again  and  the  cold  persisted  and  in  three 
or  four  days  the  oats  were  through  the 
ground  in  a  pale,  misty  shimmer  of  lettuce 
green  across  the  wet,  brown  fields.  And 
our  hearts  and  stomachs  felt  better  and 
our  pride  rose,  because  we  had  in  the 
ground  probably  more  oats  than  any 
farmer  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 


stayed  cold.  It  was  the  year  when  A1 
Jolson’s  old  song,  “April  Showers”  had  a 
great  revival  and  every  juke-box  and  every 
radio  program  was  blaring  forth  a  ditty 
which  insisted  that  it  was  raining  violets. 

It  was  a  song  that  sounded  very  sour 
to  the  farmer  that  spring.  The  violets, 
which  grew  on  banks  like  weeds  in  our 
county,  were  small,  shriveled  and  frost¬ 
bitten.  There  were  no  warm  showers. 
There  were  only  flooding  downpours,  day 
after  day  as  May  slipjaed  past  toward 
June  and  Ellen  said,  “They  ought  to 
change  that  song  to  April  Showers  that 
bring  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  July.” 

Slowly  countless  farmers  abandoned  all 
hope  of  planting  oats.  They  talked  of 
other  crops  and  of  putting  all  their  land 
into  com.  Com  planting  time  came  along 
and  still  it  rained.  Here  and  there  in  our 
hill  county  one  could  see  farmers  dripping 
wet  on  their  tractors,  turning  over  sod 
ground  for  com  planting.  Sod  ground,  es¬ 
pecially  in  soil  like  that  of  our  country, 
can  be  plowed  fairly  safely  when  it  is  still 
too  wet  because  the  roots  and  vegetation 
help  to  keep  the  ground  open,  aerated  and 
keep  it  from  packing.  We  too  plowed  sod 
in  the  rain  and  turned  under  acres  of  rank 
sweet  clover  on  the  loose,  alluvial  soil  of 
the  farm  we  rent  from  the  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District.  We  dared  not  even 
put  a  tractor  wheel  on  the  small  acreage 
of  water-logged  clay. 

But  even  after  the  ground  was  plowed 
it  was  too  wet  to  fit  for  planting.  Day 


Great  Divide.  On  our  loose,  well-drained 
soil,  oats  did  not  mind  the  cold  nor  the 
rain.  It  was  the  kind  of  weather  from 
which  it  benefited  in  the  early  stages.  ^Ve 
were  having  March  weather  at  least  a 
month  after  March  had  passed. 

There  is  in  every  good  farmer  a  curious, 
overwhelming,  almost  malicious  pride 
common  to  the  human  race  but  especially 
well-developed  in  the  cultivator.  It  is  born 
of  satisfaction  in  being  “smarter”  than  his 
neighbor,  in  having  his  acres  look  greener, 
in  getting  his  crops  in  earlier,  in  having 
fields  where  the  hay  or  the  pasture  is 
heavier.  And  conversely,  there  is  in  every 
good  farmer  a  kind  of  perverse  satisfaction 
in  the  discovery  that  his  neighbors’  fields 
look  poorly.  The  sight  of  a  poor  crop  in 
someone  else’s  field  somehow  warms  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  whose  own  fields  are 
lush  and  green. 

That  is  why  a  good  farmer  grows  short- 
tempered  and  desperate  when  the  weather 
turns  against  him.  With  each  day  of 
drought,  of  flooding  rain,  he  becomes  more 
frustrated  and  savage,  because  the  weather 
alone  he  cannot  lick  altogether  either  by 
machines  or  muscle  or  long  hours  in  the 
field. 

And  so  farmers  everywhere  that  spring 
of  1947  grew  ill-tempered  and  angry.  They 
did  not  wail.  It  is  only  the  poor  farmer 
who  wails  and  looks  for  scapegoats  or  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  own  failures  of  energy  or  in¬ 
telligence. 

StiH  it  did  not  stop  raining.  Time  for 
planting  oats  receded  into  the  distant  un¬ 
changeable  past  and  time  for  corn  plow¬ 
ing  came  along,  and  still  it  rained  and 


“IT  BAKED  a  crust  over 
open  ground  and 
burned  the  over-lush 
leaves  of  the  crops.” 
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after  day  went  by,  each  rain  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  last  date  at  which  corn 
could  be  planted  and  have  any  chance  of 
maturing  before  the  average  frost  date  of 
October  fourth.  Then  the  rain  stopped  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  again  we  worked 
night  and  day  until  all  but  ten  acres  of 
com  were  in  the  ground.  By  our  own 
standards  at  Malabar,  we  w’ere  three  weeks 
late  but  with  luck  that  corn,  changed  at 
the  last  moment  to  a  quick  ripening,  short 
season  hybrid,  would  mature  if  the  frost 
held  off. 

\Ve  were  thankful  that  we  had  all  our 
corn  in  save  for  ten  acres  of  clay  which 
we  could  not  touch  because  it  was  as  wet 
and  sticky  as  glue.  So  w'e  planned  to  put 
that  into  buckwheat,  let  it  serve  the  bees 
and  then  plow  it  into  the  soil  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  it  would  give  us  the  following  year. 
“At  any  rate,”  said  Bob,  “It  will  look 
pretty,  and  it’s  better  than  leaving  the 
ground  bare  or  to  grow  up  in  weeds.” 

And  again,  smugly  and  pridefully,  we 
settled  back  aware  that  we  had  probably 
more  corn  in  the  ground  than  any  of  the 
farmers  west  of  us  all  the  way  into  the 
corn-country  where  the  fields  were  still 
more  like  the  carp  ponds  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  than  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  mid-western  bread-basket  country.  But 
still  it  rained  and  remained  cold,  and  we 
began  to  worry  over  whether  the  seed 
would  rot  in  the  ground.  Then  for  three 
days  the  rain  suddenly  stopped  and  ca¬ 
priciously  the  weather  changed  from  cold 
to  oppressively  hot  with  a  hot  baking  sun 
and  a  new  jjeril  developed — that  even  with 
all  the  organic  material  we  had  pumped 
into  the  soil  for  years  and  the  fresh  crop 
of  sweet  clover  turned  under,  the  soil  was 
so  wet  that  the  hot  sun  might  bake  the 


surface  and  prevent  the  tender,  germina¬ 
ting  corn  from  piercing  the  surface.  So  on 
the  third  day  I  climbed  aboard  the  tractor, 
attached  the  rotary  hoe  and  drove  it  full 
speed  back  and  forth  across  the  surface 
of  the  cornfield  because  the  faster  you 
drive  it,  the  more  efficiently  it  works, 
breaking  up  the  surface  and  throwing  the 
tiny  weed  seedlings  and  bits  of  crumbling 
earth  high  into  the  air. 

Driving  at  full  tractor  speed,  I  felt 
good.  The  sun  was  shining.  The  alluvial 
gravel  loam  was  dry  enough  for  the  rotary 
hoe  to  work  efficiently.  The  Conservancy 
farm  lay  alongside  the  big  artificial  lake 
formed  by  one  of  the  dams  of  the  Mus¬ 
kingum  Flood  Prevention  Project.  The 
lake  beneath  the  clear  skies  and  hot  sun 
was  a  brilliant  blue.  The  distant  wooded 
hills  were  tropically  green  and  lush  from 
all  the  rain.  The  birds,  mute  during  the 
weeks  of  dow-npour,  chorused  from  every 
tree,  bush  and  hedgerow  and  from  the 
marshy  land  along  the  lake  came  the 
sound  of  splashing  caused  by  the  thrashing 
about  of  the  big  carp  engaged  in  an  org>' 
or  reproduction.  And  in  my  heart  was 
that  gnawing  old  farmer’s  pride  that  we 
had  outwitted  even  the  weather.  It  was 
one  of  those  fine  days  which  is  recompense 
for  weeks  of  bad  weather. 

At  sundown  I  drove  happily  home  and 
ran  the  rotary  hoe  briskly  over  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  beans,  peas  and  sweet  corn.  And 
then  at  supper  time  as  the  shadows  began 
to  fall  across  the  valley  and  the  lush  for¬ 
est,  there  came  a  sinister  note  of  warning. 
Out  of  the  symphony  of  birds  singing  and 
the  music  of  the  frogs  in  the  ponds  be¬ 
low  the  house,  there  emerged  a  note  which 
fell  on  the  ears  and  assaulted  my  senses  as 
violently  as  a  shrill  fife  playing  loudly 


and  discordantly  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
orchestra.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  tree  frogs 
calling  for  rain.  It  came  from  all  sides,  the 
same  monotonous,  trilled  note  which  in 
time  of  drought  can  be  the  most  lovely 
instrument  in  the  whole  symphony  of  na¬ 
ture. 

I  said,  “Listen  to  those  damned  tree 
frogs!  Haven’t  they  had  enough?  I’d 
like  to  go  out  and  strangle  every  one  of 
them !”  And  from  across  the  big  table  I 
heard  a  loud  chuckle  from  Anne. 

When  I  asked,  “What’s  so  funny?”  She 
said.  “Just  the  picture  of  you  going  around 
the  farm  strangling  every  tree  frog  with 
your  bare  hands.” 

Tree  frogs  do  not,  as  legend  has  it,  “call 
for  rain.”  On  the  contrary  they  call  when 
the  atmospheric  conditions  foretell  rain. 
They  are  not  suppliants ;  they  are  proph¬ 
ets.  I  looked  out  the  window  and  against 
the  brilliant  sunset,  big,  dark,  unmistak¬ 
ably  wet  clouds  were  piling  up  at  the  end 
of  the  valley.  I  couldn’t  believe  it  could 
rain  again.  There  couldn’t  be  any  more 
water  in  the  skies. 

That  evening  everybody  on  the  farm 
was  feeling  good  and  on  such  evenings  the 
men  and  the  kids  on  the  place  are  likely  to 
gravitate  to  the  lower  farm.  It  was  a  kind 
of  public  forum  in  the  center  of  the  thous¬ 
and  acres  and  when  the  rain  is  falling 
people  gather  in  the  machine  shop  where 
Kenneth  is  kept  busy  during  bad  weathei 
repairing  machinery  or  ingeniously  making 
machines  which  we  can’t  buy  because 
they  are  in  short  supply  or  don’t  exist.  On 
fine  evenings  we  seem  to  gather  there 
spontaneously  just  to  talk  or  enjoy  the 
evening  or  sometimes  to  go  fishing  in  the 
pond  that  lies  below  the  shop. 

We  all  went  home  at  last,  still  feeling 
good.  Two  things  were  certain — that  we 
were  ahead  of  most  farmers  and  that  no 
matter  how  hard  it  rained  we  had  lost  and 
were  losing  none  of  our  precious  soil.  It 
stayed  where  it  was  meant  to  stay,  held 
in  place  by  thick  pasture  and  hay  sod  or 
the  protecting  sodded  strip  which  pre¬ 
vented  it  ever  getting  away  from  us. 

Tired  from  the  all-day  jolting  ride  on 
the  rotary  hoe,  I  fell  into  that  deep  sleep 
that  comes  only  after  physical  labor  in  the 
open  air,  the  kind  of  sleep  which  you  can 
feel  yourself  enjoying  with  an  almost  vo¬ 
luptuous  pleasure.  Even  the  dogs  were 
tired  from  the  long  day  in  the  field  and 
forgot  their  snack  in  their  eagerness  to  go 
to  bed.  They  fell  asleep  in  their  chairs 
even  before  I  found  myself  lying  with  eyes 
closed  and  the  book  I  was  reading  fallen 
aside.  I  awakened  long  enough  to  turn  out 
the  lights  and  fell  into  that  warm,  pleasant 
oblivious  sleep  which  must  be  like  the  re¬ 
ward  of  death  to  very  old  people  who 
have  led  long,  full  and  happy  lives. 

I  slept  “like  a  log”  until  about  two  in 
the  morning  when  a  prodigious  clap  of 
thunder  which  rocked  the  whole  house 
awakened  me.  The  thunder  was  bad 
enough  but  there  was  another  sound  even 
worse.  It  was  the  sound  of  rain  on  the 
roof,  a  sound  which  in  the  dry  hot  days  of 


“GOOD  FARMERS  are  by  nature,  optimistic;  otherwise  the  vagaries  of  Nature  would 
long  ago  have  discouraged  them  and  the  world  would  have  been  left  starving." 
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"AND  WE  HAD  THE  ADVANTAGE  of  mechanization  —  that  when  there  was  a  break  in  the  weather  we  could  get  into  the  fields 
and  with  tractor  lights  burning,  work  on  shifts  all  through  the  night .  .  .  Somehow  we  got  ninety  acres  of  oats  into  the  ground.” 


August  comes  like  a  celestial  benediction. 
Now  it  sounded  like  a  curse  from  Hell  for 
not  only  was  it  the  sound  of  unwanted 
rain  but  of  ropes  and  buckets  and  torrents 
of  it,  the  sound  of  Niagaras,  of  unwanted 
water  streaming  from  gutters  and  spouts 
which  could  not  carry  it  off  fast  enough. 
And  above  and  through  the  sound  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof  came  another  sound  of 
water  even  more  menacing — that  of  the 
spring  brook  which  ran  through  the  gar¬ 
den  below  the  house. 

It  was  a  sound  I  had  not  heard  in  seven 
years,  since  first  we  controlled  run-off  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  hills  and  pastures  above.  Now, 
after  all  these  years,  the  clear  little  creek 
was  roaring  again.  It  meant  not  only 
that  it  was  raining  hard  and  that  the  wa¬ 
ter-soaked  land  could  drink  up  not  one 
more  rain  drop,  but  that  this  was  flood 
and  perhaps  disaster.  I  rose  and  went  to 
the  door,  and  Prince  who  sleeps  on  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  jumped  up  and  went  with 
me.  There  I  heard  another  spund,  even 
more  ominous  —  the  roar  of  Switzer’s 
Creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  which  had 


been  clear  and  well-behaved,  never  going 
out  of  its  banks  since  farmers  upstream 
had  begun  taking  proper  care  of  their 
fields.  Now  it  was  roaring  again.  It  could 
only  mean  flood. 

With  a  feeling  of  helplessness  I  went 
back  to  bed,  to  lie  there  sleepless  and 
worrying  over  the  fact  that  all  the  work 
I  had  done  with  the  rotary  hoe  was  use¬ 
less  since  these  torrents  of  water  would 
pack  the  earth  harder  than  ever,  worry¬ 
ing  over  the  cattle,  the  calves,  the  horses 
in  the  bottom  fields.  I  knew  from  the 
roar  of  Switzer’s  Creek  that  this  time  it 
was  not  merely  rain  but  a  cloudburst  of 
the  proportions  that  sweep  away  bridges 
and  houses  and  drown  livestock  in  the 
fields.  I  slept  a  little  more,  fitfully,  and 
each  time  I  awakened  I  heard  the  un¬ 
wanted  hateful  rains  streaming  down  and 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  streams. 

At  daylight  I  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out  over  the  valley.  Part  of  the 
lower  pasture  was  flooded  but  the  live¬ 
stock  was  safe  on  high  ground,  drenched 
and  grazing  peacefully  in  the  downpour. 


Through  the  middle  of  the  flooded  field 
ran  the  swift,  muddy  current  carrying 
with  it  whole  fences,  trees,  rubbish,  bits  of 
hog  pens  and  even  a  brand  new  milk  can 
bobbing  along  on  its  way  from  some  spring 
house  upstream  to  the  reservoir  lake  below. 

It  rained  until  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  suddenly  the  awful  downjX)ur 
ceased  and  everyone  on  the  farm — men, 
w’omen  and  children — streamed  out  of  the 
houses  toward  the  bridge  over  Switzer’s 
Creek.  There  was  the  kind  of  excitement 
among  us  which  comes  perhaps  as  a  rec¬ 
ompense  to  people  in  the  face  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  disaster,  a  kind  of  exhilaration 
which  brings  all  people,  whatever  their 
temperaments  or  differences  of  character, 
together  on  a  common  level. 

The  first  concern  of  the  men  was  the 
new  floodgate  that  Bob  and  Kenneth  and 
Jesse  had  constructed  only  a  day  or  two 
before  to  separate  the  bottom  pastures.  It 
hung  from  a  heavy  piece  of  steel  pipe 
between  two  concrete  buttresses  of  the 
township  bridge,  made  thus  so  that  when 
the  water  rose  it  would  swing  out  and 
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float.  To  build  it  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  hard  work. 

The  gate  was  still  there,  swinging  out 
almost  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  rushing 
water.  Now  and  then  a  log  or  a  whole 
tree  swept  swiftly  beneath  it  without  lodg¬ 
ing  it  or  tearing  it  loose.  It  was  a  good 
piece  of  engineering.  Every'body  was  proud 
of  it. 

Then  with  all  the  dogs,  the  men 
crowded  into  the  jeep  to  inspect  the  rest 
of  the  farm.  The  wheat  fields  so  green 
and  lush  even  the  day  before,  were  beaten 
down  in  spots  as  if  a  giant  had  flung  great 
pails  of  water  against  the  wheat.  In  the 
wild  swamp  and  woodland  we  call  the 
Jungle,  the  water  poured  through  the  trees 
high  above  the  banks.  Here  and  there  a 
log  or  a  tree  had  become  lodged,  collected 
a  bundle  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  and  the 
diverted  waters  had  cut  out  a  whole  new 
channel.  We  stood  there  on  a  high  bank, 
silent,  watching  the  flood,  awed  yet  some¬ 
how  exhilarated  by  the  terrific,  unpredict¬ 
able,  incalculable  power  of  rushing  water. 

And  last  of  all  we  set  out  for  the  Con¬ 
servancy  farm  on  the  edge  of  Pleasant 
Hill  Lake  built  years  ago  to  check  just 
such  floods  as  this.  We  went  with  fore¬ 
bodings  for  we  knew  that  the  dam  would 
be  kept  closed  to  hold  back  the  water 
and  protect  the  helpless  people  in  the 
towns  downstream  along  the  Muskingum 
River  all  the  way  to  the  Ohio  and  perhaps 
even  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  As  we  neared  the  Conserv'ancy 
farm  the  forebodings  grew  for  the  rising 
waters  of  the  lake  had  already  covered  the 
lower  road.  There  had  never  been  such  a 
flood  before  in  all  our  experience  so  we 
could  not  know  what  that  high  water 
meant  to  the  fields  of  which  we  had  been 
so  proud  because  our  oats  were  all  above 
ground  and  flourishing  and  our  corn 
planted  even  in  the  midst  of  the  weeks- 
old  rain. 


Cautiously  I  felt  my  way  with  the  jeep 
through  high  water.  VV’e  just  made  it  and 
as  we  came  out  the  other  side  on  the  high 
ground  we  found  what  the  water  on  the 
road  meant.  It  meant  that  our  pride,  the 
oat  fields  on  the  Conservancy  farm,  lay 
under  four  to  six  feet  of  muddy  water.  In 
the  shallow  water  near  the  banks  we  could 
see  the  rippling  wakes  left  by  the  big  carp 
as  they  moved  in  to  take  advantage  of 
the  plowed  muddy  oats  field  which  they 
found  ideal  for  spawning.  For  a  long  time 
we  stood  there  watching  the  water-traced 
movements  of  the  big  invisible  carp. 

Then  Kenneth  said,  “I  guess  we  might 
as  well  make  something  out  of  this  mess. 
I  think  if  you  all  make  a  drive  we  might 
comer  some  of  these  big  carp.  So  the  men 
and  the  boys  down  to  George  Cook,  who 
is  nine,  took  off  their  pants  and  waded 
out  in  their  shorts  into  the  cold  water 
making  a  chain  to  trap  the  carp  in  shallow 
water.  Ev^en  the  fine  Boxers  joined  in.  As 
if  they  understood  the  game  they  moved 
forward  in  a  line  with  the  men  and  boys 
trying  to  drive  the  carp  into  the  shallows. 
Only  Bobby,  who  was  four  and  might  have 
found  the  water  over  his  head,  stood  on 
the  bank  and  shouted  advice  as  one  big 
carp  after  another  turned  swiftly  and 
darted  between  us,  sometimes  even  be¬ 
tween  one’s  legs. 

It  w'asn’t  any  good.  Every  carp  escaped 
but  somehow  the  game  raised  our  spirits. 
\Ve  all  decided  that  probably  the  water 
would  be  released  quickly  from  the  dam 
and  the  oats  field  w’ould  be  left  free  of  it 
again  before  the  crop  and  the  beautiful 
stand  of  sweet  clover  sowed  in  it  would 
suffer  damage. 

That  afternoon  the  air  cooled  and  the 
bright  sun  came  out  and  two  days  later 
the  gravelly  corn  field  was  dry  enough  to 
repeat  the  whole  process  with  the  rotary 
hoe,  all  the  long  hours  of  rough  tractor 
riding  at  top  speed,  to  break  up’  the  crust 


all  over  again  and  let  the  young  seedlings 
through.  While  I  worked  back  and  forth 
across  a  big  sixty  acre  field,  the  air  turned 
muggy  and  hot  once  more  and  the  wind 
shifted  a  little  to  the  south  which  is  always 
a  bad  sign.  I  kept  listening  above  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  the  tractor  for  the  sound  of  train 
whistles.  In  our  county  when  one  hears  the 
B  &  O,  it  means  rain.  In  midsummer  one 
prays  for  the  B  &  O.  For  once  I  wanted 
to  hear  a  Pennsylvania  whistle.  Presently, 
as  I  was  finishing  the  job  with  the  rotary 
hoe,  I  heard  a  whistle.  It  came  from  a 
B  &  O  freight  train  pulling  up  the  long 
grade  to  Butler  and  never  have  I  heard 
it  more  clearly ! 

At  twilight  I  rode  the  tractor  the  two 
miles  back  to  the  house.  The  setting  sun 
disappeared  beneath  clouds  and  as  I  rode 
the  drive  up  to  the  Big  House,  great  soli¬ 
tary  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Before 
I  got  into  the  house  the  drops  began  to 
come  down  by  the  trillions,  in  torrents.  I 
thought,  trying  to  deceive  myself,  “Very 
likely  it’s  only  a  big  thunderstorm  and 
will  quickly  be  over.’’  The  water  in  the 
reservoir  had  already  gone  down  about 
two  feet  in  two  days,  leaving  part  of  our 
oats  field  bare  in  time  to  save  it.  If  we  had 
another  heavy  rain  it  would  mean,  with 
the  lake  level  above  flood  stage,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  young  oats  plants  being  re¬ 
leased  before  they  drowned,  the  whole 
field  would  be  flooded  again  and  perhaps 
the  com  field  that  lay  above  it. 

I  was  wrong.  The  rain  was  no  thunder¬ 
storm.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  flooding 
rain  that  had  come  down  two  nights 
earlier.  Indeed  it  was  worse,  if  possible. 
Eight  o’clock  came  and  nine  and  ten  and 
still  it  poured.  The  little  brook  in  the  gar¬ 
den  began  to  roar  and  then  from  the 
valley  came  the  louder  roar  of  Switzer’s 
Creek. 

I  took  a  couple  of  good  drinks  and 
went  to  bed  to  read,  thinking  I  could  take 


"THERE  HAD  never  been  such  a  flood 
before  in  all  of  our  experience  .  .  .'V 
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my  mind  off  what  could  only  be  disaster. 
But  it  wasn’t  any  good.  I  tried  reading 
novels,  agricultural  editorials,  magazines, 
but  through  all  the  print  and  ideas,  good 
and  bad,  came  the  devilish  sound  of  tor¬ 
rents  of  water  pouring  off  the  roofs  and  the 
rising  roar  of  the  little  brook.  And  at  last 
when  my  eyes  grew  tired  and  I  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  I  heard  the  ring  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  I  knew  it  was  someone  on  the  farm 
ringing  because  the  sound  is  different 
when  the  ring  is  made  by  cranking  the 
phone  handles  instead  of  pushing  a  but¬ 
ton  in  the  central  office.  I  thought,  “This 
is  it.  Something  bad  has  happened  on  the 
farm !’’ 

Bob’s  voice  answered  me.  He  was  call¬ 
ing  from  his  house  below  not  far  from  the 
creek.  He  said,  “I  think  we’ve  got  a  job. 
The  horses  in  the  bottom  are  scared. 
They’re  running  up  and  down  crying  out. 
One  of  them  tried  to  get  across  the  creek 
and  is  marooned  on  the  island.  We’ve  got 
to  look  after  them  and  the  cattle.’’ 

I  asked,  “Is  it  worse  down  by  the 
bridge?’’  And  his  voice  came  back, 
“Brother,  you  ain’t  seen  nothing.’’ 

I  dressed,  gloomily,  worrying  about  the 
animals  and  especially  the  horses.  Cows 
and  steers  are  generally  phlegmatic.  They 
either  take  things  calmly  or  go  completely 
wild,  but  horses  and  especially  saddle 
horses,  get  frightened,  like  people,  and 
for  me  the  horses,  like  dogs,  are  people. 
I  took  only  one  of  the  dogs  with  me.  I 
chose  Prince  because  Prince  owns  me — I 
don’t  own  Prince — and  he  is  the  steadiest 
of  them  all  save  old  Gina  who  has  always 
been  wise  and  calm.  But  Gina  was  too  old 
and  plump  for  wild  adventure.  Too  many 
dogs  might  only  make  confusion.  And  be¬ 
sides  they  were  likely  to  follow  me  into  the 
water  if  I  had  to  go  there  and  be  carried 
away  in  the  flood.  Prince  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  he  would  obey  me  and  not 
get  panicky.  So  Prince,  delighted  and  ex¬ 
cited,  jumped  to  the  seat  of  the  jeep. 

Bob  met  me  at  the  bridge,  water 
streaming  from  his  hat  and  jacket.  He  had 
an  electric  torch  and  with  that  and  the 
lights  of  the  jeep  I  saw  quickly  enough  that 
I  hadn’t  seen  anything  until  now.  The 
water  was  so  high  that  it  was  seeping 
through  the  wooden  floor  of  the  bridge  and 
sliding  past  beneath  with  a  terrifying  speed. 
A  whole  log  struck  the  edge  of  the  bridge 
and  made  it  shudder  and  then  slipped  un> 
der  the  water  out  of  sight  in  a  second.  In 
the  earlier  flood  there  had  been  backwaters 
and  whirlpools  beneath  the  bridge  where 
rubbish  gathered  but  now  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  rushing  water  going  past  so  fast 
that  I  felt  a  sudden  dizziness  and  instinc¬ 
tively  stepped  back  from  the  edge. 

He  told  me  about  the  panic  of  the 
horses.  “I  heard  them  all  the  way  up  at 
the  house.” 

I  said,  “Get  in.  We’ll  take  the  jeep  out 
in  the  field  and  use  the  lights.”  He  didn’t 
think  we  could  make  it  with  the  jeep  but 
I  knew  better  than  he  did  what  it  could 
do. 

He  said,  “I’ll  get  my  car,  leave  it  on  the 


"THE  BUCKWHEAT  produced  a  bumper  crop  but  few  farmers  take  pride  in  lowly 
buckwheat  and  the  season  was  so  wet  the  bees  could  not  even  work  the  blossoms.” 


road  and  put  all  the  lights  on  the  field  is  not  too  easy  to  catch  and  likes  to  play 
and  join  you.”  a  game  of  enticing  you  near  to  her  and 

While  he  got  his  car  I  opened  the  pas-  then  suddenly  kicking  her  heels  and  rush- 

ture  gate  and  drove  through.  Even  the  ing  off.  But  in  the  flooded  field  she  wasn’t 

high  ground  was  running  with  water  and  behaving  that  way  and  now  ran  straight 

wherever  there  was  a  depression  the  wa-  toward  the  lights  of  the  jeep  followed 

ter  stood  in  deep  p)ools.  I  put  the  jeep  by  another  horse.  As  I  got  down  she  came 

into  four-wheel  drive  in  low  gear  and  up  close  and  whickered.  There  were  no 

she  did  what  she  was  supposed  to  do.  antics  now.  She  was  afraid  and  wanted  to 

She  plowed  through  mud  and  water  until  be  taken  care  of.  Then  the  lights  of  Bob’s 

the  lights  penetrated  a  little  distance  into  car  were  turned  into  the  field  and  I  saw 

the  mist  and  driving  rain,  enough  for  me  to  that  the  other  horse  was  Tony,  Hop)c’s 

see  that  only  a  rim  of  bluegrass  remained  horse,  young  and  strong,  who  is  by  nature, 

above  the  flood.  The  lights  picked  up  two  a  clown.  But  tonight  he  wasn’t  clowning, 

things,  both  white,  the  white  spots  on  the  He  too  whickered  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Holstein  cows  which  had  gone  to  the  high  I  recognized  Tony  with  a  sinking  heart 

ground  and  were  either  grazing  or  laying  because  I  knew  then  that  the  missing 

down  and  the  white  blaze  on  the  forehead  horse  marooned  on  the  island  in  the  flood 

of  Tex,  my  own  mare,  as  she  came  toward  was  Old  Red.  Either  of  the  others  were 

me  splashing  through  two  feet  of  water.  strong  and  spirited  and  could  have  taken 

Tex  is  a  beautiful  Kentucky  mare,  care  of  themselves  even  in  the  terrible 

chestnut  with  a  white  blaze,  and  the  current  that  was  running,  but  Old  Red 

proudest  and  most  spirited  of  horses.  She  was  old  and  tired.  He  was  a  little  deaf 

rules  the  others  and  it  is  impossible  to  and  nearly  blind.  He  was  the  one  you 

catch  any  of  the  others  in  the  field  until  felt  sorry  for. 

you  have  first  captured  Tex.  The  other  Old  Red  had  brought  up  the  little 
horses  follow  her  with  docility.  But  she  children  until  they  had  learned  to  ride 


well  enough  to  handle  the  younger,  more 
spirited  horses.  If  they  fell  off  he  would 
stand  until  they  picked  themselves  up  and 
climbed  back  on.  He  never  got  flustered 
or  showed  off  and  reared  like  Tex  and 
never  clowned  as  Tony  did.  He  was  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  old  when  we  bought  him, 
because  he  was  calm  and  docile.  He  was 
just  a  horse,  never  a  high-spirited  queen 
like  the  thoroughbred  Tex  nor  a  wild, 
impish  polo  pony  like  Tony.  Sometime  in 
his  youth  when  perhaps  he  had  been  a 
carriage  horse  on  some  farm,  he  had  been 
abused  for  on  his  shoulder  he  bore  the 
scars  of  old  galls  from  a  collar.  He  wasn’t 
a  clever  horse  or  a  spirited  horse  or  a 
beautiful  one.  He  was  always  just  a  kind, 
patient,  old  slob.  .\nd  now,  at  thirty  years 
of  age  with  his  joints  stifTened  and  his 
teeth  mostly  gone,  he  was  marooned  on 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  flood 
such  as  the  county  had  not  seen  in  half 
a  century’.  I  wished  it  had  been  one  of  the 
others. 

As  I  took  hold  of  Tex’s  halter,  for  the 
first  time  without  her  giving  an  indignant 
toss  of  the  head,  Bob  came  up  out  of  the 
darkness  and  rain  and  mist  with  the  light. 
He  was  carrying  a  long  rope. 

“I  thought,”  he  said,  “we  might  need 
this  to  get  over  to  the  island  to  get  the 
horse  off.” 

I  told  him  the  missing  horse  was  Old 
Red  and  that  I’d  better  take  the  other 
two  to  the  barn  before  they  turned  com¬ 
pletely  panicky  and  uncatchable. 

Tex  led  easily  enough.  She  wanted  the 
dry  safety  of  the  barn  and  Tony  followed 
as  always  at  her  heels.  Prince,  despite  the 
fact  that,  like  all  Boxers,  he  hates  getting 
wet,  trudged  along  beside  us,  his  ears 
down  and  his  stub  of  a  tail  pressed  low 
in  an  effort  to  get  it  between  his  legs.  Bob 
went  off  through  the  water  to  check  on 
the  cattle  on  the  high  ground.  On  the  way 
back  the  roar  of  the  flood  seemed  to  grow 
steadily  louder.  After  the  two  horses  were 
safely  in  the  barn,  I  discovered  on  my 
return  to  the  field  that  the  water  was  still 
rising. 

I  waded  into  the  water  and  was  joined 
presently  by  Bob,  but  as  the  water  rose 
deeper  and  deeper  above  our  ankles  and 
knees,  it  was  clear  that  we  were  never 
going  to  make  the  island. 

Then  out  of  the  mist,  the  willows  of 
the  island  emerged,  but  there  was  no  is¬ 
land.  There  was  only  swift  flowing  water 
covered  with  leaves,  bits  of  sod  and 
branches.  And  then  out  of  the  mist  catch¬ 
ing  the  light  from  the  cars  appeared  a 
ghostly  Old  Red.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down,  whickering  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  above  the  sound  of  the  water. 

I  called  out  to  him  and  he  stopped, 
looked  toward  me  and  then  started  in 
my  direction  but  as  soon  as  he  reached 
deep>er  water  he  turned  back  to  the  island 
and  the  shallow  water. 

There  wasn’t  any  way  to  get  to  him. 
The  water  had  risen  so  high  that  on  the 
whole  of  the  farm  there  wasn’t  a  rope 
long  enough  to  permit  us  to  reach  the 


island,  and  even  with  a  rope  tied  about 
your  waist,  there  wouldn’t  be  much  hope 
of  getting  through  the  torrent.  Knowing 
horses,  I  knew  that  even  if  you  made  it, 
there  was  small  chance  of  getting  a  horse 
in  a  panic  to  follow  you. 

I  shouted  to  him  again  and  again  and 
each  time  the  old  horse  started  toward  me 
and  each  time  when  he  got  into  deep 
water  he  turned  back  to  the  island. 

Meanwhile  both  Bob  and  I  were 
drenched.  The  water  ran  inside  our 
jackets  and  down  our  bodies.  Prince,  mis¬ 
erable  in  the  dampness,  crouched  beside 
me.  At  last  I  gave  up. 

“There’s  nothing  to  do,”  I  said,  “but 
hope  that  he’ll  stay  there  and  that  the 
water  won’t  get  much  higher.” 

And  so  we  turned  away  with  a  sicken¬ 
ing  feeling  through  the  rain  and  water, 
leaving  the  old  horse  where  he  was.  The 
other  horses  were  in  the  barn  and  the 
cattle  all  safe  on  high  ground.  There 
wasn’t  anything  to  do  but  go  home.  We 
had  hot  coffee  at  Bob’s  house  and  as  I 
said  good  night  to  Bob,  he  said,  “Maybe 
I  opened  my  big  mouth  too  soon — saying 
we  hadn’t  anything  to  worry  about.”  I 
laughed  but  I  knew  what  he  meant — that 
probably  sunrise  would  find  most  of  our 
corn  and  oats  deep  under  the  water  of 
the  big  lake. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  to  the  bridge 
the  planks  were  under  water  and  before 
I  drove  across  it  I  got  down  to  make 


The  Spring  of  1 947  was  one  of  the 
wettest  in  all  history.  Corn  and  oats 
were  planted  late  and  sometimes  not 
at  all;  hay  was  ruined.  Farmers  ordi¬ 
narily  take  the  seasonal  vagaries  of 
the  weather  in  stride,  but  in  forty- 
seven  many  said,  “Nothing  could  be 
as  bad  as  this!”  Few  gave  up;  their 
natural  stubbornness  and  resiliency 
conquered  even  the  weather;  crops 
were  planted  and  harvested.  How  this 
was  done  on  Malabar  Farm  is  told  by 
Louis  Bromfield  in  his  new  book, 
Malabar  Farm.  This  chapter.  The  Bad 
Year,  is  reprinted  by  the  permission 
of  the  publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 


sure  that  the  planks  were  still  there  and 
the  bridge  safe.  You  could  not  make  sure 
but  I  got  back  into  the  jeep  and  took  a 
chance.  I  speeded  up  the  jeep  and  made 
a  dash  for  it.  The  water  flew  high  on 
both  sides  so  that  together  with  the  pour¬ 
ing  rain  and  the  rushing  water  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  that  all  of  us,  Prince,  my¬ 
self  and  the  jeep  were  caught  in  a  raging 
torrent  of  water.  The  planks  were  still 
there  and  we  made  it. 

At  home  Prince  and  I  dried  ourselves 
off  and  joined  Mary  for  hot  soup  and  a 
snack  with  all  the  dogs,  who  treated  the 
wet  and  miserable  Prince  with  such  re¬ 
sentment  for  having  been  the  chosen  one 
on  the  exfjedition  that  a  fight  developed 
between  him  and  his  brother,  Baby.  Then 
I  went  to  bed  after  taking  two  sleeping 


pills  so  that  I  would  not  waken  in  the 
still  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  hear 
the  terrible  rain  and  think  of  Old  Red 
alone  on  the  island  in  the  rising  flood. 

It  was  nearly  eight  when  I  wakened  and 
the  rain  had  stopped.  The  old  orchard 
on  the  hill  above  my  room  was  streaked 
with  early  morning  sunlight  and  the  red 
sandstone  rock  looked  brighter  and  the 
trees  lusher  and  more  green  than  I  had 
ever  seen  them.  But  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  there  was  a  sore  spot  which  could 
not  be  healed  until  I  went  to  the  pasture. 
I  had  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
Old  Red. 

It  must  have  stopped  raining  some  time 
during  the  night  for  the  water  had  gone 
down  and  the  surface  of  the  island,  lit¬ 
tered  with  branches  and  trees  and  old 
boards,  was  now  above  the  flood.  But 
among  the  willows  there  was  no  sign  of 
Old  Red.  I  felt  suddenly  sick  and  in  a 
last  hope  I  thought,  “Perhaps  he  is  all 
right  aher  all.  Perhaps  he’s  just  around 
the  corner  of  the  slope.”  And  I  went  back 
to  the  far  end  of  the  house  and  looked 
out,  and  there  behind  the  slope,  peacefully 
munching  bluegrass  with  the  few  teeth 
he  had  left  was  Old  Red,  behaving  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

After  breakfast  Kenneth  and  I  climbed 
into  the  jeep  with  the  dogs  and  set  out 
for  the  Conservancy  farm.  The  jeep  was 
the  only  car  which  had  a  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  it.  We  already  knew  the  worst  for 
from  the  Bailey  Hill  we  could  see  the  lake 
— an  enormously  enlarged  lake  covering 
twice  its  usual  area  with  clumps  of  trees 
here  and  there  barely  visible  above  the 
water.  This  time  we  couldn’t  get  through 
the  lower  road  at  all.  Not  onJy  was  the 
road  under  ten  feet  of  water  but  Charley 
Tom’s  pasture  was  under  ten  feet  of  water 
also.  The  bridge  structure  was  out  of 
sight. 

So,  turning  around,  we  took  the  only 
other  course  of  reaching  the  Conservancy 
farm;  we  took  to  a  rutted  abandoned  old 
lane  and  the  open,  soggy  fields  and  some¬ 
how  we  made  it.  As  we  came  over  the 
crest  of  a  slope  we  saw  the  full  extent 
of  the  disaster.  All  the  oat  fields  and  half 
the  corn  land  was  covered  by  water  and 
here  and  there  in  low  spots  in  the  field 
there  were  great  ponds  of  water  as  big 
as  small  lakes. 

This  was,  in  reality,  a  disaster.  We  sat 
for  a  time  in  silence  looking  at  the  wreck¬ 
age.  It  wasn’t  only  the  money  loss,  but 
the  loss  of  the  long  hours  of  work  and 
care  we  had  all  put  into  those  fields. 

Then  Kenneth  said,  “There’s  a  new 
milk  can  bobbing  on  the  edge  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  We  might  as  well  salvage  some¬ 
thing.” 

So  together  we  set  to  work  to  get  that 
solitary  milk  can  out  of  the  swirling  tor¬ 
rent.  It  was  not  easy  but  by  the  use  of 
long  tree  branches  and  poles  we  maneu¬ 
vered  the  floating  milk  can  to  a  point 
where,  wading  in  up  to  his  hips,  Kenneth 
salvaged  it.  He  fastened  it  to  the  back 
of  the  jeep  and  we  climbed  in  and  set  out 
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*‘IT  WAS  TIME  NOW  to  plow  and  fit  for  wheat,  to  clip  the  bluegross  pastures  and  the  weeds  for  the  lost  time  in  the  evil  year  of  nine¬ 
teen  forty-seven.  With  the  turning  of  the  first  furrow  the  pride  which  was  humbled  began  to  rise  again.  The  new  season  had  begun.” 


for  home.  There  wouldn’t  be  any  recom¬ 
pense  in  cash  for  the  damage  done  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake;  we  rented  the  whole 
farm  from  the  state  with  the  gamble  that 
some  day  there  might  be  just  such  a  flood. 
And  anyway  money  is  poor  recompense  to 
a  good  farmer;  he  wants  his  crops  and  the 
satisfaction  that  goes  with  raising  them. 

For  three  weeks  most  of  the  Conserv’- 
ancy  farm  remained  under  from  five  to 
twenty  feet  of  impounded  water,  kept 
there  to  prevent  its  menace  from  being 
added  to  the  already  disastrous  floods  on 
the  Mississippi.  When  the  water  went 
down  at  last  not  one  living  thing  remained 
but  only  the  desolation  of  logs  and  fence 
posts  and  driftwood  scattered  across  the 
barren  fields.  Even  the  trees  were  killed 
along  with  the  blackberries  and  elderber¬ 
ries  that  filled  the  hedgerows.  We  had 
not  only  lost  our  crops,  but  we  had  to 


clear  the  fields  of  their  desolation.  What 
little  corn  or  oats  remained  on  dry  ground 
was  growing  but  looked  pale  and  yellow¬ 
ish  in  the  water-soaked  ground. 

And  elsewhere  on  the  upper  farm  more 
rich  wheat  was  beaten  to  the  earth  to 
mildew  and  smother  the  specious  seedings. 
The  bluegrass  behaved  in  the  water- 
soaked  earth  exactly  as  it  did  in  time  of 
drought.  It  grew  tough  and  went  to  seed 
early  and  it  was  possible  to  clip  it  only 
on  the  high  ground.  Everywhere  else  in 
the  fields,  the  power  mower  bogged  down 
and  had  to  be  pulled  out. 

Good  farmers  are  by  nature,  optimistic; 
otherwise  the  uncontrollable  vagaries  of 
Nature  —  the  floods,  the  droughts,  the 
plagues  of  locusts — would  long  ago  have 
discouraged  them  and  the  world  would 
have  been  left  starving.  We  were  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  farmers — we  hoped  that 


the  great  flood  had  marked  the  end  of 
the  persistent  intolerable  rains. 

We  were  wrong.  June  passed  into  July 
and  still  the  rain  continued,  not  simply 
showers  or  simple  rains  but  cloudbursts 
coming  sometimes  twice  a  day.  Even  the 
fish  ponds  fed  from  tight  sod-covered  land 
and  springs  overflowed  their  barriers  and 
big  trout  and  bass  escaped  into  Clear 
Fork  and  the  lake  below.  Came  time  to 
fill  the  silos  with  grass  silage  and  we  began 
cutting  and  hauling  but  quickly  found 
that  every  tractor  had  to  carry  a  log  chain 
so  that  we  could  pull  each  other  out  of 
the  mud,  a  minor  disaster  which  hap¬ 
pened  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day.  Twice 
the  big  John  Deere  dug  itself  into  the  mud 
up  to  its  belly  and  a  string  of  four  lighter 
tractors,  chained  together,  could  not  drag 
it  out.  In  the  end  with  four-by-fours 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  SUPERIOR  BULL,  KLAYMOR  IRONSIDES,  owned  by  Moxwolton  Farms,  Lucas,  Ohio,  is  low-set,  deep  and  wide  of  body,  blocky  at 
both  ends,  with  a  straight  top  and  deep  flanks.  The  shape  and  size  of  head,  neck  and  shoulders  indicate  strong  sex  character. 


THE  ANCIENT  SHORTHORN 

BY  CLINTON  K.  TOMSON 


A  HUNDRED  years  isn’t  a  long  time  in  ownership  in  his  livestock.  And  Lewis  sive  importers  of  Shorthorns  in  Pennsyl- 

the  course  of  history,  but  it  takes  us  Allen  was  almost  fanatical  in  his  belief  vania  and  Kentucky, 

back  to  the  p)eriod  when  a  young  man  by  that  Shorthorns  such  as  he  owned  could  That  Lewis  Allen  owned  Shorthorns  was 

the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland,  later  Presi-  do  it.  He  started  the  Shorthorn  Herd  no  mere  coincidence.  Shorthorns  were  the 

dent  of  these  United  States,  was  compil-  Book.  It  followed  closely  the  establishment  first  of  the  improved  cattle  breeds  to  come 

ing  f)edigree  records  for  his  uncle,  Lew’is  of  the  famous  Coates’  Herd  Book  for  to  America.  They  first  landed  in  Virginia 

F.  Allen,  founder  of  the  present  American  Shorthorns  in  Great  Britain,  the  first  for  in  1 783  and  two  years  later  migrated  over 

Shorthorn  Herd  Book  in  1846.  any  breed  of  improved  cattle.  into  the  rich  blue  grass  country  of  Ken- 

Lewis  Allen  was  a  great  land  salesman,  Volume  I  of  Allen’s  book  wasn’t  much.  tucky  which  soon  became  the  cradle  of  all 
a  great  politician,  and  one  of  the  most  It  recorded  only  about  600  Shorthorns,  the  fine  seed  stock  in  America.  From  there 

influential  men  behind  the  scenes  in  early  but  it  was  a  start.  He  dignified  the  second  their  wealth  spilled  on  into  Ohio,  Indiana, 

politics  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  loved  by  having  a  young  nephew,  Grover  Cleve-  and  points  west,  north,  and  south, 

the  land  and  he  loved  Shorthorns.  He  land,  do  much  of  the  detail  work  on  it.  Shorthorns  had  been  a  distinct  type  in 

believed  that  one  way  to  increase  the  re-  It  came  out  in  1855  with  3000  {pedigrees  Durham,  York  and  surrounding  counties 

spect  a  man  has  for  his  way  of  making  a  recorded,  and  it  had  the  wholehearted  of  England  for  at  least  200  years  before 

living  is  to  create  a  justifiable  pride  of  support  of  the  big  landholders  and  exten-  their  definite  crystallization  as  a  breed  as 
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early  ai  1730.  Then,  as  now,  they  were  liked 
for  their  easy-fattening  qualities  and  the 
high  quality  of  beef  so  well  loved  by  the 
lusty  English  squires.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  the  principle  source  of  milk  for 
the  British  Isles.  This  dual-purpose  char¬ 
acteristic  made  them  popular  on  pioneer 
American  farms  where  specialization  was 
unknown.  Common  cattle  in  those  days 
averaged  only  about  600  p>ounds  and  the 
large  Shorthorn,  going  to  a  ton  in  weight, 
at  once  became  popular.  Lewis  Allen  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  only 
raise  the  standard  of  stock  raising  on 
American  farms  but  would  create  a  pride 
of  ownership  in  the  early  farmer. 

Most  of  the  early  Shorthorns  were  from 
the  Teeswater  section  of  England  in 
County  Durham  and  represented  the  col¬ 
ors  that  had  been  handed  down  as  stand¬ 


well-suited  for  any  cross-breeding  program 
on  other  breeds  of  cattle,  and  accounts 
partly  for  the  recent  growth  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  which 
has  had  the  greatest  increase  in  the  history 
of  the  beef  breeds.  In  the  past  five  years, 
for  instance,  nearly  10,000  new  members 
have  joined  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  100%  for  this  period.  An 
all-time  record  figure  of  2,333  new  mem¬ 
berships  was  reached  in  1947. 

Trend  Towards  Uniformity 
Until  recent  years  farmers  were  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  wide  variations  in  the  color 
scheme  of  their  Shorthorns.  Lately  there 
is  a  trend  toward  uniformity  in  herds.  The 


favorite  color  is  on  the  darker  side  of  rich 
reds  and  roans.  Large  producers  who  deal 
in  carload  and  trainload  lots  find  uni¬ 
formity  in  color,  as  well  as  in  finish  and 
size,  has  a  bearing  on  the  sale  price.  Uni¬ 
formity  is  being  developed  by  selective 
mating.  Naturally,  there  still  remains,  and 
will  always  remain,  the  beautiful  white 
animals  that  result  from  a  concentration 
of  that  color  through  mating  roans  to 
roans.  Today  breeders  are  favoring  the 
darker  pattern  in  practically  all  of  the 
purebred  shows,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
feeder  shows  of  the  country.  By  so  doing. 
Shorthorn  breeders  feel  that  they  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  identical  color 
patterns  of  Herefords  and  Angus  and  yet 
each  animal  retains  a  certain  amount  of 


ard  for  the  breed — red,  white,  and  roan — 
the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  red  and  white 
hairs  over  the  body.  Their  early  day  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  American  farmers  came  from 
their  fleshing  ability,  gentle  dispositions 
and  the  dependable  capability  of  extra 
milk  production.  This  combination  of 
characteristics  was  sometimes  found  in  an 
animal  that  attained  a  maximum  growth 
of  from  2200  to  2600  pounds  in  bulls  and 
by  present  day  standards  could  prop>erly 
be  termed  coarse  and  “hippy”.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  the  Scotch  bred  Shorthorn, 
stemming  largely  through  the  early  genius 
of  Amos  Cruickshank  of  Sittyton,  Scot¬ 
land,  cut  down  the  legginess  of  the  English 
breed  and  contributed  to  early  maturity. 
Modern  Shorthorn  breeders  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  thicker,  deeper,  better  fleshed  ani¬ 
mal  with  shorter  legs,  while  retaining  the 
breed’s  ability  to  make  efficient  gains. 
When  the  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders 
branched  off  with  their  own  association, 
the  gap  between  a  true  beef  breed  and  a 
dual-pur{X)se  breed  widened. 

A  great  deal  of  Shorthorn  blood  had 
found  its  way  into  range  herds  of  the 
West.  As  was  the  case  on  the  farms  all 
over  America,  it  was  Shorthorn  blood  that 
marked  the  first  improvement  and  in  many 
instances  formed  the  basis  for  cross-breed¬ 
ing  programs  which  ranchers  instigated 
with  white-face  bulls.  In  range  herds  of 
all  Shorthorns  there  were  always  some 
cows  giving  more  milk  than  the  calf  could 
use,  and  the  cowhands  were  asked  to  do 
a  job  of  milking.  Cowboys  do  not  like  to 
milk  cows  and  it  is  a  physical  imp)ossibility 
for  them  to  give  individual  attention  to 
cows  on  the  big  ranches.  This  resulted  in 
a  setback  for  the  Shorthorns  and  was  per¬ 
haps  responsible  more  than  any  other  rea¬ 
son  for  their  withdrawal  from  their  favored 
range  position.  But  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  white-face  bull  and  Shorthorn  cows 
produced  a  huskier  cross  that  took  care  of 
its  own  milk  problem  the  pendulum  began 
to  swing  back  to  Shorthorns.  This  demand 
for  Shorthorn  bulls  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  features  of  the  present  Short¬ 
horn  comeback,  breeders  say. 

The  Shorthorn  breeders  have  a  sound 
basis  for  their  claim  that  their  breed  is 


HERMAN  DAVIS,  Amity,  Ohio,  is  typical  of  the  small  Shorthorn  breeder  who  likes 
fine  stock.  He  salutes  Goldendrop  Dorothy,  a  fine  cow  of  the  Goldspur  line. 
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Midwest  farmers  the  value  of  purebred 
sires  and  the  vigor  of  crosses. 

Some  Big  Outfits  Swing  to  Shorthorns 

Although  the  Hereford  has  maintained 
its  edge  in  numbers  on  western  ranches, 
many  of  the  largest  establishments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Victorio  Land  &  Cattle  Company, 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  the  Moffat  Com¬ 
pany  with  ranching  operations  near  Elko, 
Nevada,  and  others,  have  made  big  pur¬ 
chases  of  Shorthorn  bulls  during  recent 
years  for  crossbreeding  purposes  on  white 
face  cows.  Range  men,  when  asked  why 
they  like  a  program  of  infusing  Shorthorn 
blood  at  regular  intervals  into  their  herds, 
have  answered  that  it  was  to  “keep  up  the 
size,  bone  and  heavy  hind-quarters.”  There 
is  also  the  human  equation — some  people 
just  naturally  like  Shorthorns  better  be¬ 
cause  they  like  them.  There  is  much  to  the 
old  saw  that  “there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  individuals  within  a  breed 
as  there  is  between  breeds.” 

Ranchers  are  producing  calves  weighing 
from  30  to  45  pounds  more  at  weaning 
time  and  70  to  105  pounds  more  as  a 
yearling  by  crossing,  and  Shorthorns  have 
a  prominent  place  in  their  programs.  A 
big  Nebraska  producer,  the  Hall  Com¬ 
pany  at  Alliance,  reports  that  88  pounds 
can  be  added  to  their  typ>e  range  steers 
coming  as  yearlings  directly  off  grass  for 
market  by  the  introduction  of  Shorthorn 
sires  into  their  Hereford  herds. 

These  figures  are  substantiated  by  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  Montana  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  result  of  crossbreeding.  In  one  of  the 
Montana  tests,  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  made  the  first  cross  with 
purebred  Shorthorn  bulls  on  Hereford 
cows,  and  results  showed  the  following 
advantages  for  this  type  of  crossbreds: 
greater  production  per  animal  unit  as 
shown  by  heavier  weight  for  age — heavier 
weaning  weight  of  calves  for  the  producer 
— greater  gaining  calves  for  the  feeder — 
fewer  digestive  disorders  in  the  feedlot — 
more  uniform  gaining  and  finishing  steers 
in  the  feedlot — greater  returns  over  pro¬ 
duction  costs  either  as  weanling  calves  or 
fattened  steers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Summer, 
1947,  issue  of  THE  FARM  QUAR¬ 
TERLY  that  Shorthorns  were  used  as  the 
foundation  for  the  famous  King  Ranch 
Santa  Gertrudis  cattle — a  combination  of 
five-eighths  Shorthorn  and  three-eighths 
Brahman.  Although  many  combination 
crosses  had  been  tried,  the  King  Ranch 
chose  Shorthorns  because  of  the  pleasing 
blend  of  color,  the  added  thickness,  and 
depth  of  hind-quarters  and  extra  bone, 
easier  feeding  dispositions  and  greater  milk 
capacity — all  found  somewhat  lacking  in 
the  purebred  Brahman.  The  combinaMon 
of  the  two  breeds  has  produced  an  early 
maturing,  easy-feeding,  quiet  dispositioned 
type  of  animal  with  the  beef  producing 
qualities  and  greater  capacity  for  milk  of 
Shorthorns,  plus  the  Brahman  self-support¬ 
ing  qualities  and  imperviousness  to  the  hot 


climate  toll-takers  of  top  quality  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  The  King  Ranch  found  that  this  cross 
produced  a  calf  which  averaged  91  pounds 
heavier  at  seven  months  than  the  Brahman 
calf.  On  the  same  rations  the  crossbreds 
are  ready  for  market  sooner  and  weigh 
more.  They  are  one  of  the  answers  in  the 
torrid  zone  for  the  need  of  increased  in¬ 
come  to  be  had  from  an  easy-keeping,  self- 
supporting  beef  breed  that  will  do  well  on 
grass. 

Matured  Forty  Days  Earlier 

At  the  1941  International,  the  last  one 
before  the  cessation  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  weights,  ages,  days  on  feed  and  sup¬ 
porting  facts  were  taken  of  the  fat  cattle 


classes  of  all  breeds  both  in  the  junior  and 
open  divisions.  It  was  shown  in  the  final 
tabulation  that  the  Shorthorns  had  aver¬ 
aged  the  greatest  daily  gain  and  had  been 
ready  for  competition  and  market  40  days 
earlier  than  the  other  breeds.  The  figures 
in  the  table  form  tell  their  own  stoiy. 

Short-  Here- 
hom  ford  Angus 

Number  of  Steers .  122  130  229 

Average  Weight  . 1,011  1,059  1,038 

Average  Age  In  Days  505  543  543 

Average  Daily  Gain.. ..2  lbs.  1.95  1.91 

Other  tests  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  borne  out  this  same  Short¬ 
horn  quality  of  fast  gains  for  quicker  in- 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Mushroom  farming  is  a  profitable  full  time  business  for  those 
who  have  the  money  and  the  skill  that  comes  only  from 
experience.  Mushroom  growing  can  also  be  a  pleasant  hobby. 


ONE  summer  day  in  1929  Corwin  Fred 
was  walking  down  the  street  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Ohio,  when  Lem  Harold,  the  local 
mushroom  grower  stopp>ed  him.  “Skeet,”  he 
said,  “do  you  want  a  job?  I  need  someone 
to  manage  my  mushroom  plant.”  Fred 
wanted  a  job  and  this  one  sounded  inter¬ 
esting.  He  admits  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  mushrooms  at  the  time.  “This,”  he 
adds,  “may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  plant  going  out  of  business  a  few 
years  later.” 

He  practically  lived  in  Harold’s  mush¬ 
room  plant  for  six  months,  long  enough 
to  learn  that  growing  mushrooms  is  a  com¬ 
plex  business.  He  decided  then  that  he 
would  go  into  the  business  for  himself. 
First,  however,  he  had  to  know  more 
about  it,  so  he  mounted  his  motorcycle 
and  started  a  tour  of  mushroom  growers 
in  that  section  of  the  countrv. 


The  tour  lasted  a  month.  He  returned 
to  Lebanon  with  a  lot  of  new  ideas  and 
desire  to  give  the  motorcycle  a  rest.  He 
planted  his  first  crop  and  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  mushrooms  for  the  past  19  years.  His 
plant  has  expanded  until  today  it  is  the 
largest  producing  plant  in  Ohio. 

Mushroom  culture  reached  America 
about  70  years  ago  and  took  root  on  Long 
Island,  New  York.  The  first  mushroom 
growers  were  immigrants  who  had  grown 
the  fungus  in  France  and  Germany. 
Mushroom  growers  began  to  advertise  the 
food  they  were  producing  and  the  public 
slowly  overcame  its  antipathy  to  them. 
The  demand  climbed  steadily;  today  near¬ 
ly  60,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  sold 
each  year. 

The  center  of  the  mushroom  industry  in 
America  settled  early  around  the  Kennett 
Square  area  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  still 


the  mushroom  capital  of  the  country. 
However,  large  plants  such  as  Fred’s  have 
grown  up  near  centers  of  population  across 
the  country. 

There  is  a  lot  to  learn  before  one  can 
make  a  business  of  mushroom  growing. 
Like  most  commercial  growers,  Fred 
started  on  a  small  scale  and  grew  up  with 
his  business,  learning  the  temperamental 
ways  of  the  fungus  as  he  expanded. 

When  he  returned  to  Lebanon  from 
his  motorcycle  trip  he  built  a  shed  from 
materials  salvaged  from  his  father’s  de¬ 
partment  store.  Large  tin  signs  were 
turned  into  a  sweating  house  where  the 
manure  could  heat,  and  crating  lumber 
became  growing  trays.  He  filled  the  trays 
with  the  horse  manure  in  which  the  crop 
gprows  and  placed  them  in  the  shed  to 
sweat  out.  Then  he  moved  them  into  his 
father’s  basement  where  he  grew  his  first 
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CORWIN  FRED  checks  each  bottle  of  spawn  for  contaminating 
fungi.  To  start  the  spawn,  sterile  rye,  water  and  lime  are  added 
to  the  sterilized  bottles  and  a  pinch  of  spawn  inserted.  Each 
of  these  bottles  contains  three  pounds  of  spawn  or  enough 
to  plant  about  200  square  feet  of  space  in  the  mushroom  beds. 


Where 

Domestic  mushrooms  are  an  indoor  crop.  Although  particular 
about  moisture,  temperature  and  light,  mushrooms  have  been 


two  crops,  “Mushrooms  brought  high  prices  then,”  he  said,  “60 
to  70  cents  a  p)ound,  and  I  got  a  good  crop.” 

He  started  to  build  additional  mushroom  houses  and  only  in 
1946  did  he  complete  the  one  that  brought  his  plant  to  the  size 
he  wants.  He  now  grows  mushrooms  the  year  ’round  on  a  quarter 
of  a  million  square  feet  or  nearly  six  acres  of  bed  space.  He 
produces  three  crops  a  year  in  most  of  his  plant  and  two  in  some 
of  the  older  buildings.  His  workers  harvest  a  ton  and  a  half  a  day. 
.Most  of  his  mushrooms  are  shipped  fresh,  but  Fred  also  has  his 
own  cannery  where  he  prepares  a  line  of  canned  mushroom 
products. 

Successful  growers  say  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  understand  mush¬ 
rooms.  On  a  smaller  scale  mushroom  growing  can  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  hobby  for  gardners  who  want  something  to  keep  them 
busy  during  the  winter  months.  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  at 
home  by  the  beginner  if  he  starts  on  a  small  scale  and  gives 
attention  to  the  same  factors  that  plague  the  commercial  grower. 

“The  mushroom,”  says  Fred,  “is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
plant  life.  They  live  on  decaying  vegetation  and  because  they 
have  no  chlorophyl  they  cannot  manufacture  their  own  food  like 
green  plants  do.”  A  ripe  mushroom  produces  millions  of  spores 
too  small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  In  nature 
the  wind  picks  these  spores  up  as  they  fall  and  may  carry  them 
several  miles.  The  spore  is  the  seed  of  a  mushroom,  and  modem 
mushroom  culture  starts  with  obtaining  the  spore,  and  giving 
it  a  place  to  grow. 

A  spore  is  a  single  cell.  When  it  starts  to  grow  it  divides,  and 
each  new  cell  continues  to  divide  until  they  form  a  white  mold¬ 
like  growth  through  the  material  on  which  they  are  growing. 
This  is  called  spawn  and  it  is  spawn  that  is  planted  in  the  mush¬ 
room  beds. 

Mushroom  supply  houses  sell  bottles  of  spawn,  growing  on 
sterile  rye,  tobacco  stems,  or  horse  manure,  for  50  cents  a  bottle. 
It  usually  comes  in  one  pound  bottles.  “A  bottle  of  pure  spawn,” 
says  Fred,  “is  white  and  looks  like  mold  on  grain.  If  there  is  any 
other  color  in  the  bottle  it  means  the  spawn  is  contaminated  with 
some  other  fungus  and  shouldn’t  be  planted,  for  you  can  ruin 
your  whole  crop  by  contaminating  it  with  a  weed  fungus.”  A 
bottle  of  contaminated  spawn  is  611ed  with  black  or  brown  molds. 
Mushroom  growers  who  buy  their  spawn  ready  to  plant,  how¬ 
ever,  from  reliable  mushroom  supjdy  houses  have  little  to  fear 
from  contamination. 

The  large  scale  growers  usually  get  a  test  tube  of  spores  from 
the  supply  house  and  from  this  tube  grow  the  bottles  of  spawn 
in  their  own  laboratories.  If  they  have  the  facilities  they  can  grow 
all  the  spawn  they  need  for  several  years  from  one  test  tube  of 
spores  which  they  can  get  free  from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
with  the  understanding  that  the  grower  pays  the  college  a  nickel 
for  each  bottle  of  spawn  he  produces.  The  college  has  a  public 
service  patent  on  grain  spawn  because  it  was  originally  developed 
there. 

When  mushrooms  6rst  became  a  cultivated  crop  the  spawn 
was  dug  from  the  Belds  where  it  grew  wild.  With  the  spawn 
these  pioneer  growers  also  planted  insects  and  diseases  in  their 
mushroom  beds.  When  they  learned  to  grow  the  spawn  under 
sterile  conditions  they  had  made  a  big  step  toward  success.  Before 
it  was  grown  under  sterile  conditions,  however,  it  was  planted  in 
racks  of  horse  manure  and  when  Riled  with  spawn  the  manure 
was  sliced  into  bricks.  These  were  broken  into  chunks  and  planted 
in  the  mushroom  beds.  Although  brick  spawn  is  still  planted  oc¬ 
casionally,  mushroom  growers  have  turned  rapidly  to  sterile 
spawn  and  the  pest  protection  that  it  offers. 


BEN  BROWNING,  with  his  educated  nose,  gauges  the  quality  of  manure  by  its  smell. 
Before  planting,  the  compost  gets  a  final  check  for  decomposition  and  moisture. 


GROWING  SPAWN  GETS  a  daily  drink  until  the  mushrooms  break  through  the  inch 
of  casing  soil.  Proper  watering  is  important  to  the  crop  and  must  be  carefully  done. 


, 


grown  in  cellars,  sheds,  caves,  root  cellars, 
in  greenhouses  between  other  crops,  and 
in  special  mushroom  houses. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  for  grow¬ 
ing  mushrooms  is  some  means  of  closing 
the  beds  up  in  a  tight  room  so  that  the 
manure  can  be  pasteurized. 

The  location  must  be  one  that  will 
enable  the  grower  to  keep  temperatures 
45  to  68  degrees  during  the  growing  season, 
for  mushrooms  refuse  to  prosper  under 
higher  or  lower  temperatures.  A  house  that 
is  too  dry  is  another  invitation  to  failure. 
The  relative  humidity  should  be  70  to  85 
per  cent.  The  air  should  be  moderately 
moist,  but  not  damp  enough  that  water 
drips  from  the  raften. 

“You  can  kill  a  crop  in  a  week  and  kill 
it  completely,”  Fred  pointed  out,  “by  not 
ventilating.”  Wherever  mushrooms  are 
growing  the  room  needs  a  complete  change 
of  air  every  few  hours.  In  a  small  place, 
an  open  window  will  usually  provide  ade- 
(piate  ventilation. 

Because  of  these  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture  requirements  mushrooms  are  not  a 
crop  for  the  hot  Southern  states  or  the 
dry  Southwest.  The  best  way  to  supply 
mushrooms  with  their  proper  growing 
conditions  is  to  build  them  a  separate 
house  according  to  the  specifications  that 
growers  have  found  to  be  successful  for 
crop  after  crop  during  the  last  50  or  60 
years.  The  standard  mushroom  house  is  a 
one-story  windowless  structure  with  an 
aisle  down  the  center  and  tiers  of  beds  on 
either  side. 

The  potential  grower  who  lacks  these 
ideal  conditions  can  still  start  a  few  beds 
of  mushrooms  in  the  best  spot  he  has  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  no  large  initial  cash  outlay 
until  he  begins  to  build  special  growing 
houses.  After  a  few  crops  in  the  basement 
or  shed  during  the  winter,  he  can  tell 
whether  or  not  he  should  build  a  special 
house.  Before  he  gets  into  the  business  in 
a  big  way  he  should  be  sure  he  has  two 
things :  he  will  need  plenty  of  experience 
and  considerable  cash  or  credit. 

How 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  mushroom 
growing  venture  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  manure  you  give  them  to  grow  on, 
and  manure,  take  it  from  Fred,  is  an  un¬ 
predictable  substance.  “No  two  piles  of 
manure  are  alike,”  he  says. 

“A  lot  of  people  ask  us,”  he  adds,  “why 
we  always  use  horse  manure  with  straw 
bedding.  It’s  partly  because  cow  manure  is 
too  compact,  and  doesn’t  contain  the  am¬ 
monium  salts  that  mushrooms  get  from 
horse  manure.”  Growers  have  learned  that 
mushrooms  grow  best  in  manure  from 
horses  which  were  fed  on  grains  and 
bedded  with  wheat  straw.  During  the  war 
mushroom  experts  developed  a  synthetic 
compost  that  does  the  job  well.  When  a 
shipment  of  manure  is  delivered,  it  is 
checked  first  for  moisture  and  straw  con¬ 
tent.  If  it  contains  too  much  straw  it 
breaks  down  slowly  and  if  it  has  too  little. 


oxygen  can’t  get  through  to  break  the  ma¬ 
nure  down  during  fermentation. 

If  the  manure  is  dry  it  can  be  stored  for 
several  months  until  it  is  needed.  If  it 
comes  in  wet  the  mushroom  grower  usually 
composts  it  immediately  and  uses  it  in  the 
houses  if  there  is  room  for  it. 

Commercial  growers  stack  manure  in 
ricks  of  60  to  100  tons.  They  are  usually 
about  20  feet  wide  and  40  to  60  feet  long. 
The  height  of  the  rick  varies  with  the  tex¬ 
ture  .  of  the  manure,  usually  reaching  a 
height  of  Hve  to  ten  feet.  Smaller  piles  of 
manure  are  harder  to  bring  to  a  heat. 

Three  weeks  before  the  manure  is  put 
into  the  beds  it  is  sprinkled  and  turned 
so  that  it  will  start  to  heat.  It  is  turned 
and  dampened  two  more  times  at  weekly 
intervals.  Small  scale  growers  turn  it  with 
pitchforks,  but  larger  plants  have  special 
turning  machinery.  With  each  of  the  6rst 
two  turnings  it  gets  a  heavy  application 
of  water  and  with  the  third  turning  it  is 
just  touched  up  on  the  dry  spots.  At  the 
third  turning  the  gypsum  and  fertilizer  are 
added.  “Everyone  uses  gypsum,”  Fred 
says.  “We  add  it  at  a  rate  of  50  pounds 
for  each  ton  of  manure.”  He  also  applies 
25  pounds  of  4-8-6  or  some  other  common 
fertilizer.  Not  all  growers  use  fertilizer, 


for  it  i>  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
manure  might  be  lacking. 

After  the  manure  has  been  properly 
composted  it  is  put  into  the  houses.  Small 
'  growers  wheel  it  in  by  hand,  but  large 
plants  are  usually  equipped  with  conveyor 
belts  which  cut  down  the  muscle  work.  A 
six-inch  layer  is  leveled  off  in  each  bed. 
Where  the  beds  are  built  in  tiers  the  floors 
are  removable.  The  bottom  bed  is  filled 
first  and  then  the  floor  of  the  second  bed 
is  installed,  and  it  is  then  filled.  The  filling 
should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  and 
the  manure  dampened  down  in  the  beds 
so  it  will  start  to  heat.  The  manure  will 
heat  up  gradually  and  should  first  reach 
a  temperature  of  115  degrees.  During  the 
heating  the  house  is  closed  tightly.  This 
heating  out  serv'es  many  purposes.  It  per¬ 
mits  a  mushroom  grower  to  dry  manure 
out  if  it  is  too  wet,  it  kills  harmful  fungi 
which  might  be  growing  in  the  compost, 
it  causes  spawn  to  grow  better  and  faster 
because  the  decomp)osition  establishes  a 
better  biological  relationship  within  the 
manure,  and  it  kills  insects  and  mites  or 
drives  them  out  of  the  bed. 

Where  the  house  is  tightly  constructed 
it  will  reach  a  temperature  of  130  degrees 
within  one  to  three  days  after  it  is  filled 


and  closed.  The  temperature  in  the  beds 
is  actually  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
this.  Fred  adds  steam  to  his  newly  filled 
houses  to  bring  the  temperature  up  to  140 
degrees  for  three  days  which  means 
certain  death  to  insects  and  disease. 

The  interior  of  the  house  gradually  fills 
with  pungent  steam  and  the  heat  becomes 
so  intense  that  a  person  can  stand  it  for 
only  a  short  time.  As  oxygen  breaks  down 
the  manure,  the  temperature  gradually 
lowers. 

Fred  has  an  educated  nose.  He  can  tell 
a  lot  about  a  pile  of  manure  by  smelling  it. 
He  will  come  out  of  a  sweating  mushroom 
house  with  a  large  handful  of  hot,  damp 
manure.  By  sniffing  it  at  close  range,  he 
can  tell  whether  or  not  it  has  broken  down 
enough  to  be  prepared  for  planting.  He 
also  checks  it  for  mechanical  properties. 
“You  should  be  able  to  twist  a  handful  in 
both  hands  and  shear  it  off  easily.  If  it 
is  tough  and  doesn’t  shear  off  smoothly  it 
needs  more  heating  to  decompose  the 
straw.” 

Spawning 

As  soon  as  the  temjjerature  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  has  dropfjed  to  75  degrees,  the 
spawn  is  planted.  Grain  spawn  is  the  most 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


FINAL  STEP  in  mushroom  farming  is  packing  the  crop  for  the  market.  The  mushrooms  ore  packed  in  half- 
pound  cartons  and  shipped  sixteen  cartons  to  the  cose  the  some  day  they  are  picked.  This  guarantees  freshness. 
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CORN  YIELDS  are  being  pushed  up  to  150  bushels  with  intensive  fertilization  and  thicker  stands  on  each  acre. 


BY  DR.  GEORGE  D.  SCARSETH 


'Wl^HEN  a  farmer  writes  a  check  for  a  soil  can  be  made  into  a  routine  procedure  shortages  can  be  almost  anything  from 

new  mowing  machine,  he  knows  how  on  farms  today.  Once  you  have  the  frame-  lack  of  drainage  to  lack  of  moisture,  or 

much  money  he  has  in  the  bank  and  what  work  set  up  it  can  be  done  in  a  business-  lack  of  aeration  due  to  compacted  soil,  the 

balance  he  will  have  left  after  the  check  like  way.  usual  shortages  are  in  the  major  plant 

is  paid.  Often  as  not  when  he  plants  a  Our  plant  food  balance  in  our  soil  is  our  foods  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphate  and 

crop  he  does  not  know  the  amounts  of  the  working  capital  which  we  can  draw  on  to  potash.  So,  if  we  manage  our  soil  in  such  a 

various  plant  foods  that  are  available  in  the  produce  our  crops.  When  we  talk  about  way  that  we  achieve  a  balance  in  these 

soil,  and  he  probably  does  not  give  much  “balance”  we  mean  that  there  must  be  three  plant  foods  we’ve  gone  a  long  way 

thought  to  the  amount  that  the  crops  will  present  in  a  form  the  plant  can  use,  enough,  in  solving  the  problem  of  growing  our 

withdraw.  In  one  case  we  have  the  bank’s  yet  not  too  much,  of  every  one  of  the  crops  economically. 

bookkeep>er  to  check  on  us,  in  the  other  we  plant  food  elements  needed  to  feed  the  We  say  “available”  when  we  talk  of 
have  no  one  except  ourselves  and  Mother  plants  all  they  need  every  day.  plant  food  because  we  must  concern  our- 

Nature  to  follow  through  and  keep  the  ac-  selves  with  that  part  of  the  plant  food 

counts.  Every  time  we  take  off  a  crop  we  One  Shortage  Is  Too  Many  which  can  enter  the  roots.  In  other  words, 

write  a  check  against  the  plant  food  bal-  If  there  is  but  a  slight  shortage  in  any  you  may  have  a  can  of  tomatoes  on  your 

ance  in  the  soil.  If  we  don’t  make  regular  single  element,  even  if  it  is  only  one  of  pantry  shelf  but  if  you  don’t  have  a  can 

deposits,  ever  watchful  Mother  Nature  the  trace  elements  like  boron  or  manga-  opener  you  won’t  have  tomatoes  for  dinner, 

sends  us  an  “overdrawn”  notice,  in  the  nese,  the  crop  will  be  held  back  by  this  Phosphates  are  a  good  example  of  this; 

form  of  plant  hunger  signs  or  a  puny  bottleneck.  An  abundance  of  nitrogen,  phosphate-carrying  rocks  are  often  pres- 

crop.  phosphate  or  potash  won’t  produce  a  big  ent  in  the  soil  and  yet  the  plants  can’t 

Maintaining  a  plant  food  balance  in  our  crop  if  something  else  is  short.  While  the  get  at  the  phosphate  they  need.  Some  phos- 
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SOIL  gets  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Every 
time  a  lightning  bolt  knifes  eorthv^ord  in 
a  summer  storm  nitrogen  gas  in  the  air 
is  converted  into  nitrates,  which  ore 
brought  down  to  the  soil  by  falling  rain. 


phate  carriers  give  up  their  phosphates 
easier  than  others.  For  instance,  rock  phos¬ 
phate  is  far  slower  in  giving  up  its  phos¬ 
phate  to  such  crops  as  corn  or  grain  than 
are  the  processed  phosphates  which  we 
know  as  “super”  or  “triple”  super  phos¬ 
phates. 

Much  of  our  soil  contains  a  large  amount 
of  potash,  but  much  of  this  potash  is 
locked  securely  in  the  rock  and  clay 
particles  of  the  soil.  The  availability  of 
a  plant  food  is  something  like  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  money  in  a  bank.  If  you 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  that  had  a  million  dollars  in 
its  vault,  and  you  had  only  one  dollar  in 
your  pocket  and  nothing  in  the  checking 
account  in  your  name,  there  would  be 
only  one  dollar  “available”  for  you  to 
sp)end  even  though  within  the  circle  of 
a  small  area  there  were  one  million  and 
one  dollars.  Perhaps  you  could  arrange  a 
loan  from  the  bank.  To  do  this  you  would 
have  to  establish  your  credit.  In  the  case 
of  the  soil  you  can  only  get  such  a  loan 
by  managing  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  extend  you  the  greatest  returns.  But 
the  soil  is  just  like  your  bank;  it  will 
not  allow  you  to  borrow  without  any 
thought  of  repayment  or  to  overdraw 
your  account  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time. 

To  get  our  teeth  into  the  problem 
of  maintaining  soil  balances  we  should 
first  know  what  kind  of  a  balance  we 
need.  This,  of  course,  is  determined  by 
the  variety  of  plants  and  size  of  crops 
we  are  gunning  for.  Since  we  want  to 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop,  we 
should  try  to  get  as  much  from  each 
acre  as  is  reasonably  possible.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principle  we  should  follow  is  to 
produce  more  from  fewer  acres  so  that 
all  the  acres  can  be  put  to  their  best 
adapted  use. 

First,  Test  Your  Soil 

First  let’s  try  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
working  figure  on  what  our  soil  bank 
account  contains  in  terms  of  the  major 
plant  food  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  jjotash. 

\  good  beginning  is  to  check  the  soil 
for  acidity.  If  this  hasn’t  been  done 
for  five  years,  do  it  again.  If  the  acidity 
is  great,  there  is  of  course  the  danger  that 
we  may  be  running  low  on  the  element 
calcium  and  probably  magnesium.  If  both 
are  lacking,  the  shortage  can  be  corrected 
by  using  dolomitic  limestone.  Dolomitic 
limestone  contains  both  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  carbonate.  We  need  not  be  very 
finicky  about  the  amounts  to  add.  On  most 
soils  al)out  two  tons  every  five  or  six  years 
should  be  enough.  A  thousand  p>ounds  more 
or  less  may  not  make  much  difference:  be¬ 
sides,  limestone  is  not  very  expensive.  The 
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j  Plant  Food  Losses 

Yield 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

Phosphate 

(P2O5) 

Potash 

(K2O) 

In 

Pounds  Per  Acre 

1  Removed  in  crops  in 

1  common  3-year  ro- 
1  tation 

Wheat 

or 

Oats 

Legume  hay 
Corn 

30  bu. 

60  bu. 

3  tons 
100  bus. 

30 

130 

100 

15 

47 

50 

10 

120 

35 

1  Lost  by  erosion  and 

50 

40 

35 

I  runoff,  3  years 

(A)  Total  lost  in 

3  years,  pounds 

310 

152 

200 

per  acre 
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Plant  Food  Supplied  From  Farm 

Sources  Per  Acre  In  3  Years 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

Phosphate 

(P2O.-,) 

Potash 

(KoO) 

In 

Pounds  Per  Acre 

3  tons  manure,  plowed  down  for  com 

30 

12 

25 

Made  available  from  soil  minerals 

0 

50 

60 

From  rain  and  azotobacter 

40 

,  0 

0 

From  legumes 

140 

0 

0 

(B)  Total  supplied  by  these  sources 

210 

62 

•  85 

To  be  supplied  by  commercial  fertilizer  Sub¬ 
tract  (B)  above  from  (A)  in  CH.4RT  I. 

100 

90 

115 
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THE  OAT  LEAVES  on  the  left  ore  nitrogen-starved;  this  causes  the  leaves 
to  turn  bright  yellow  and  die.  Those  on  the  right  ore  low  on  phosphorus. 
They  will  die  gradually  from  the  tips  with  no  distinctive  coloration. 


ALSIKE  PLANTS  showing  a  boron  deficiency.  First  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
turn  red.  As  they  die  they  turn  reddish  brown,  and  later  a  light  brown. 


POTASSIUM-HUNGER  shows  up  like  this  in  olsike,  red  clover  and  alfalfa, 
just  ahead  of  the  blossoming  stage.  The  first  symptons  are  small  dots. 
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caution  here  is  not  to  over-lime- — so  that 
the  soil  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline,  be¬ 
cause  then  you  may  have  upset  some  other 
balances. 

To  find  out  what  your  soil  balance 
is  for  the  available  phosphate  and  potash 
a  systematic  testing  of  the  soil  is  help¬ 
ful.  In  many  states  the  Extension  Serv’- 
ices  and  farm  organizations  are  setting 
up  county  soil  testing  laboratories  through 
the  County  Extension  Agents’  offices  to  do 
this  job.  Specialists  in  this  field  also  do  this 
work  on  a  private  basis.  Farm  management 
services,  cooperatives,  and  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  usually  can  take  on  the  job. 

\Vhile  these  soil  tests  for  available  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  are  not  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate,  they  are  very  helpful.  The  state 
experiment  stations  and  Extension  Serv¬ 
ices  have  worked  out  these  tests  to  fit 
the  soils  of  their  states  and  their  pub¬ 
lished  results  should  be  your  guide.  If  a 
soil  test  shows  an  available  phosphate 
content  of  say,  only  50  p)ounds  of  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre  and  the  potash  test  shows 
an  availability  of  only  100  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre,  you’ll  see  when  you 
look  at  Chart  1,  which  shows  the  amount 
of  these  elements  that  our  crops  use,  that 
vou  are  too  short  for  profitable  crop  re¬ 
turns.  You  will  have  to  apply  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  phosphate  and  potash 
to  provide  a  large  enough  working  balance. 

Nitrogen  Is  A  Special  Problem 

There  is  no  reliable,  quick  chemical 
soil  test  for  measuring  the  soil  content 
of  available  nitrogen.  The  best  approach 
to  determining  what  the  available  nitrogen 
content  is  in  your  fields  is  to  study  the 
nitrogen  deficiency  symptoms  in  all  the 
crops  you  are  growing.  In  the  corn  plant 
these  are  quite  a  reliable  guide.  While  it 
may  be  too  late  to  do  much  about  a  nitro¬ 
gen  deficiency  (except  to  sidedress  the 
corn)  in  the  present  year,  you  will  find 
out  what  you  will  have  to  do  next  year. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  the  corn  plants  in  your  field  show 
nitrogen  hunger  signs  (a  pale  green  color 
over  the  whole  plant,  but  particularly  a 
mid-rib  firing  of  the  lower  leaves)  you 
can  be  almost  sure  that  the  yield  you 
will  obtain  is  going  to  be  limited  by  a 
short  nitrogen  supply.  Suppose  under  such 
a  condition  you  obtained  a  yield  of  50 
bushels  of  corn,  then  you  would  have 
the  information  that  to  make  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  bushels  per  acre  you  would 
have  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  for  the 
extra  50  bushels.  This  takes  care  of  the 
nitrogen  need.  For  the  phosphate  and 
potash  you  would  have  the  soil  tests 
to  guide  you. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  it  takes 
about  2  pounds  of  nitrogen,  either  avail¬ 
able  in  the  soil,  or  added  as  commercial 
fertilizer,  to  make  an  extra  bushel  of 
corn.  To  make  50  extra  bushels  of  corn 
on  land  that  has  only  enough  nitrogen 
for  50  bushels  it  will  actually  require 
the  addition  of  about  100  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre.  Now  a  good  big  clover  crop 
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plowed  under  would  undoubtedly  supply 
this  quantity  of  nitrogen  providing  the 
nitrogen  was  not  lost  from  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rotting  time  and  the  time  the 
corn  roots  were  to  take  it  up. 

Typical  Plant  Food  Losses 

Since  farms  are  different  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  even  as  your  own  fields  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  will  use  an  average  farm 
to  show  what  plant  food  losses  we  might 
expect  from  a  common  three  year  rota¬ 
tion  such  as  grain,  hay,  and  corn.  In 
Chart  1  we  show  these  losses.  Here  we 
leave  the  straw  and  stover  on  the  field. 
Of  course,  if  they  were  used  for  feed  or 
bedding  they  would  be  returned  in  man¬ 
ure  and  the  loss  would  depend  upon  how 
the  manure  was  handled.  The  erosion  and 
runoff  losses  in  Chart  1  are  supplied 
by  Dr.  Kohnke  of  Purdue  University 
from  data  he  has  obtained  in  expteri- 
ments. 

It  may  prove  to  be  a  bit  of  a  shock  to 
see  how  much  plant  food  we  are  losing 
with  only  moderate  erosion  and  runoff 
and  that  we  carry  away  in  crops  from 
an  acre,  even  though  we  are  using  a 
good  rotation.  Of  course,  we  can  expect 
a  lot  of  “carry-off”  when  the  crop  yields 
are  big.  If  all  this  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash  were  to  be  returned  to  the  soil 
as  a  commercial  fertilizer  it  would  actually 
require  applications  of  about  2,100  pounds 
per  acre  over  three  years  of  a  fertilizer 
mixture  like  15-7-10  [meaning  percent¬ 
ages  of  nitrogen  (N),  phosphate  (P2O5), 
and  potash  (K2O)]  to  do  the  job.  Even  this 
would  not  be  enough  plant  food,  for  with¬ 
out  first  building  these  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  organic  matter  they  would  not 
work  as  well.  For  we  need  the  organic 
matter  to  give  the  soil  good  tilth  and  en¬ 
courage  the  activity  of  helpful  bacteria. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  to 
reach  down  in  our  own  pockets  for  cash 
to  buy  all  this  plant  food  in  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  only  reason  we  don’t  have 
to  is  that  we  obtain  some  of  each  of  these 
plant  foods  from  various  sources  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Chart  2. 

In  Chart  1  we  show  3  tons  of  legume 
hay  being  made.  It  is  conservative  to 
figure  that  on  a  farm  with  livestock  this 
hay  goes  back  to  the  land  as  3  tons  of 
manure  per  acre,  if  not  permitted  to  waste 
in  the  process.  It  would  be  best  to  plow 
down  this  manure  for  the  com.  Then  we’ll 
see  that  some  phosphorus  and  potash  will 
be  made  available  from  the  weathering 
of  soil  minerals.  This  figure  would  vary, 
of  course,  but  there  is  experimental  data 
to  support  the  amounts  indicated  in  the 
table. 

Whenever  lightning  flashes  through  the 
sky,  a  quantity  of  free  nitrogen  gas  in 
the  air  is  converted  to  a  fertilizer  type 
of  nitrogen  (nitrate)  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  made  in  the  old  electric 
furnaces  in  Germany.  This  nitrogen  will 
fall  in  the  rainwater.  There  are  some 
bacteria  in  the  soils  that  will  make  fer¬ 
tilizer  nitrogen  without  the  help  of  le- 


NITROGEN-HUNGER  showing  in  a  strip  of  uninoculated  soybeans.  The 
check-strip  plants  are  smaller  and  are  pale-green  to  yellowish  in  color. 


CLOSE-UP  of  soybean  leaves  showing  progressive  stages  of  nitrogen 
hunger.  The  curling  leaf  is  a  familiar  sympton  of  this  deficiency. 


MAGNESIUM-DEFICIENCY  In  tobacco.  Four  leaves  taken  at  points  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  upward  left  to  right  show  stages  in  the  loss  of  color. 
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DRILLING  FERTILIZER  with  wheat  is  just  the  start  in  supplying  an  adequate  amount  of  plant  food  to  a  3-year  rototion  if 
we  ore  gunning  for  big  yields.  Plow-down  fertilization  for,  corn  and  top-dressing  for  the  legumes  also  will  be  needed. 


tern  leads  to  the  difficulties  of  malnutri¬ 
tion  in  our  livestock  and  costly  production 
from  low  yields  because  we  have  seriously 
overdrawn  our  soil  bank  account.  This 
overdraft  creeps  up  on  us  so  easily  and 
quietly  that  we  do  not  know  it  until  we 
have  hurt  our  credit  a  lot. 

You  may  question  why  so  much  nitro¬ 
gen  from  a  commercial  source  would  be 
necessary  when  using  a  legpime  in  the 
rotation.  We  want  the  legume  in  the 
rotation  not  only  because  of  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  it  gives  our  livestock,  thereby 
lowering  our  feed  bill  for  concentrated 
feeds  high  in  protein,  but  we  want  the 
legumes  there  to  help  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  soil,  to  conserve  water  by 
improving  the  tilth,  and  to  make  as  much 
homemade  nitrogen  as  possible.  However, 
if  we  are  going  to  farm  with  highest  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  nitrogen  made  from  one 
legume  year  in  three  rotation  years  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  for  the  corn  yields 
we  are  now  able  to  produce. 

Hundred  Bushel  Corn  IsnU  Enough 

In  order  to  make  the  e.xtra  and  cheaper 
bushels  of  corn  we  must  use  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  we  obtain  from  the  legumes 
or  manures.  It  follows  that  if  we  do 
this,  we  need  to  have  our  com  stands  suf¬ 
ficiently  thick  to  make  use  of  the  extra 
nitrogen. 

When  we  plant  corn  42  by  42  inches 
using  3  kernels  per  hill,  we  obtain,  with 
a  perfect  stand,  about  10,000  stalks  p>er 


Purdue  University  old  field  rotation  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiments  that  were  started  by 
Professor  A.  T.  Wiancko  about  1915. 
In  many  cases  these  rotations  have  been 
in  operation  nearly  thirty  years.  In  these 
exjaeriments  up  to  48  px)unds  of  phos¬ 
phate  (P2O5)  and  48  ]x>unds  of  pwtash 
(KjO)  were  supplied  per  acre  in  three 
and  four  year  rotations.  For  a  period  of 
years  the  yields  actually  improved.  It  has 
never  been  clearly  established  how  much 
this  improvement  in  yield  was  due  to  soil 
fertility  and  how  much  was  due  to  im¬ 
provement  in  the  varieties  of  the  seeds  for 
the  crops  used.  My  contention  is  that 
much  of  the  improvement  came  from  the 
improvement  in  the  crop  varieties  through 
the  efforts  of  plant  breeders.  The  last  few 
years  of  these  experiments  there  were 
many  conclusive  evidences  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  was  approaching  exhaustion  and 
that  the  use  of  as  much  as  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  3-12-12  or  its  equivalent  to 
the  grain  plus  100  pounds  of  3-12-12  to 
com  in  a  three  year  rotation — even  with 
the  crop  residues  and  manures  returned 
to  the  soil — was  not  adding  sufficient 
potash  to  maintain  the  soil  fertility. 

In  the  planning  of  our  soil  bank  bal¬ 
ances  we  are  interested  in  maintaining 
a  high  state  of  productivity,  to  produce 
big  crop  yields  which  will  lower  the  cost 
of  each  crop  unit.  IVe  must  not  content 
ourselves  with  any  system  that  shows  a  big 
net  brofit  largely  because  we  have  been 
mining  our  soils.  Eventually,  such  a  sys- 


gumes.  This  is  not  a  large  amount,  but 
every  little  bit  helps.  The  principle  source 
®f  added  nitrogen,  of  course,  is  from  well 
inoculated  legumes. 

From  all  these  sources  we  find  that 
about  210  pounds  of  nitrogen,  62  {X)unds 
of  phosphate,  and  85  p>ounds  of  potash 
have  been  returned  per  acre  in  the  three 
years.  This  leaves  us  a  deficit  of  about 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  90  of  phosphate 
and  115  of  potash.  If  you  don’t  remember 
any  other  figures  in  this  article  it  will 
be  a  handy  value  to  “round  off’  these 
numbers  to  carrv’  them  around  in  your 
mind.  To  maintain  your  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  productivity  you  should  supply 
about  a  straight  100  pounds  extra  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  per  acre 
in  a  three  year  rotation. 

Why  Use  So  Much  Plant  Food? 

This  looks  like  a  lot  of  plant  food 
to  buy,  since  it  must  be  purchased  as 
commercial  fertilizer  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  soil  balance.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  around  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
not  keep  our  soil  bank  balance  large 
enough,  eventually  we  will  run  into  serious 
soil  deficiences,  or  accept  smaller  crop 
yields,  or  both.  That  makes  us  soil-miners 
and  not  the  kind  of  farmers  it’s  going  to 
take  to  keep  American  farms  productive. 

Of  course,  every’  farmer  knows  what  he 
can  do  fairly  well  with  much  less  added 
plant  food  than  these  figures  indicate. 
We  get  a  reliable  guide  to  this  from 


acre.  With  such  a  stand  each  stalk  would  need  to  have  one  12- 
ounce  ear  for  the  yield  to  be  100  bushels  per  acre.  Since  stands 
are  not  perfect  and  since  we  really  want  and  can  get  more 
than  100  bushels  per  acre  on  most  soils  in  the  middle  west 
we  want  the  stand  to  be  thick  enough  to  justify  using  the 
extra  nitrogen.  Experiments  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  indicate  that  on  fertile  land,  especially  on  land 
supplied  with  enough  nitrogen,  the  stand  can  be  pushed 
up  to  15,000  stalks  per  acre.  This  is  about  1  stalk  per 
10  inches  in  40  inch  rows,  2  stalks  per  20  inches  in  42  inch 
rows,  or  4  stalks  per  hill  checked  40  x  40  inches.  With  this 
population,  each  ear  need  not  average  more  than  8  ounces 
to  make  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  ears  averaged  only 
10  ounces,  the  yield  would  be  right  at  130  bushels  per  acre, 
12  ounce  ears  would  set  the  stage  for  about  160  bushels 
per  acre. 

How  To  Gel  The  Job  Done  r. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  talk  about  g^eral  cases  since 
your  farm  is  different  from  your  neighbor’s  farm.  ^ 

Remember,  that  in  a  period  of  three  years  we’ve  got  to 
deposit  in  our  soil  bank  enough  to  equal  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  (N) ,  95  pounds  of  phosphate  (  P^Or,) ,  and  1 15  pounds 
of  |X)tash  (K2O). 

Fertilizer  materials  are  still  short  and  the  mixed  grades 
are  in  many  cases  too  low  in  concentration  to  fit  the  needs. 
But  let’s  take  the  case  of  a  farmer  we’ll  call  Charlie  Taylor 
and  see  what  it  takes  for  him  to  do  the  job  with  a  common 
low  concentrated  mixture  such  as  2-12-6,  with  some  straight 
p>otash  (muriate  of  potash,  60  per  cent  K2O  and  straight 
nitrogen  (ammonium  nitrate,  32  per  cent  N,  or  its  equivalent) . 
Charlie  Taylor  follows  good  conservation  practices;  he  uses 
proper  lime  and  minor  elements. 

In  Chart  3  you  can  see  that  you  just  cannot  do  the  job  of 
balanced  fertilization  with  2-12-6  alone.  Extra  nitrogen  and 
potash  are  needed.  Unless  the  extra  potash  is  top-dressed  on 
the  hay  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be  trouble  ahead  in 
growing  alfalfa  and  getting  high  clover  yields,  because  these 
legume  crops  are  such  heavy  potash  feeders.  If  only  2-12-6 
were  used  it  would  take  approximately  2,000  pounds  per 
acre  to  add  as  much  potash  to  the  ground  as  would  be  re¬ 
moved  by  3  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  in  a  year.  This  is  not  allowing 
for  a  single  pound  of  loss  by  erosion,  run-off.  or  leaching. 
So  that  extra  potash  has  to  be  there. 

The  extra  nitrogen  plowed  under  for  the  corn  will  feed  an 
extra  com  yield  of  about  48  bushels  per  acre  over  the  previous 
average  of  100  bushels — providing  the  stand  is  heavy  enough, 
and  the  weather  man  doesn’t  throw  you  a  curve. 

So  we  can  see  that  it  takes  about  1,200  pounds  of  low  con¬ 
centration  fertilizer  materials  to  do  the  job  on  a  3  year  basis. 
The  cost  for  this  material  using  recent  prices  would  be  about 
$25.30. 

Now,  if  Charlie  Taylor  could  get  a  moderately  higher  con¬ 
centrated  “mixed  goods”  fertilizer  he  could  save  time  and 
money  and  simplify  his  work,  as  shown  in  Chart  4.  For 
example,  if  more  potash  were  put  in  the  ground  when  seeding 
the  grain  he  could  get  by  without  the  extra  straight  potash  on 
the  hay  crop.  That  would  save  one  trip  over  the  ground, 
which  we  figure  costs  about  $3.00  an  acre.  This  is  done  by 
using  3-9-18  for  the  grain  as  in  Chart  4. 

Here  Charlie  Taylor  would  use  3-18-9  in  the  row  for  corn. 
But  he  would  still  find  it  advisable  to  plow  under  extra  nitro¬ 
gen  to  set  the  stage  for  those  extra  and  cheaper  bushels  of 
corn.  The  extra  bushels  of  corn  obtained  from  such  a  set-up 
cost  only  about  30  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  because  he  has  the 
big  overhead  in  costs  whether  he  produces  75  or  125  bushels; 
that  makes  the  extra  bushels  the  most  profitable. 

We  Have  Just  Seratehefl  The  Surface 

Ahead  of  us  is  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  method  of 
using  fertilizer.  Last  year  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  we  tried  for 
250  bushel  corn;  we  didn’t  make  it,  but  we  did  make  175 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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New  CIIILIE  TITIOI  NANNIES  NIS  3-TEAN 
NITATIIN  WITN  IIN  ANALYSIS  FENTILIZEI 


FIRST  YEAR 


WHEAT  CROP 

Seeded  previous  fall.  Ferti- 
liaed  with  500  lbs.  of  2-12-6 
per  acre  drilled  with  wheat. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  to  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  60 
POTASH  30 

In  Spring 

Legume  hay  mixture  seeded 
in  growing  wheat. 


SECOND  YEAR 


HAY  CROP 

Hay  fields  top-dressed  in 
August  with  too  lbs.  0-0-60 
per  acre. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  0  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  0 
POTASH  60 


THIRD  YEAR 


CORN  CROP 

Plow-down  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  used  to  apply  300  lbs. 
per  acre  of  32-0-0  at  plow 
sole  depth  when  hay  fields 
were  turned  under. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  96  lbs 
PHOSPHATE  e 
POTASH  0 

At  corn-planting  time,  300 
lbs.  of  2-12-6  per  acre  was 
applied  in  rows  with  seed 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  6  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  36 
POTASH  18 


TOTALS  FOR  3  YEARS 


Nitrogen,  112  lbs.  Phosphate,  96  lbs 
Total  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  over  3  years,  1200  lbs. 


Potash,  106  lbs. 


Csst,  ipproxiNiately  S2S.3r 
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Nil  TNE  SAME  3  YEAN  NNTATIIN  CINII  IE 
NANNIEI  WITN  NEIINM  ANALYSIS  WHEN 
FEITILIZENS  ANN  STNAIfiNT  NITIICEN  .  .  . 


FIRST  YEAR 


WHEAT  CROP 

Seeded  previous  fall.  Ferti¬ 
lized  with  500  lbs.  of  3-9-18 
per  acre  drilled  with  wheat. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  15  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  45 
POTASH  90 

In  Spring 

Legume  hay  mixture  seeded 
in  growing  wheat. 


SECOND  YEAR 


HAY  CROP 

No  fertilizer  applied. 

A  trip  through  the  field  is 
saved. 


THIRD  YEAR 


CORN  CROP 

Plow-down  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  used  to  apply  250  lbs. 
of  32-0-0  when  hay  field  is 
turned  over. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  80  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  8 
POTASH  0 

At  corn-planting  time,  200 
lbs.  of  3-1B-9  IS  applied  in 
rows  with  seed. 


This  supplied 


TOTALS  FOR  3-YEARS 


_ Nitrogen,  101  lbs. 

Total  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  over  3  years,  950  lbs. 


NITROGEN  6  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  36 
POTASH  IS 

Potash,  106  lbs. 


Phosphate,  81  lbs. 


Cost,  ipprixiHiitely  S22.7D 


ClUlIli 


THE  HEAL  FIN  THE  FITIIE.  NAINTAININI 
FEITILm  IN  A  3  YEAN  NPTATNN  MTH  lANSEST 
YIELIS  AND  LESS  FENTILIZEI  Tl  NANILE 


FI  RST  YEAR 


WHEAT  CROP 

Seeded  previous  fall.  Ferti¬ 
lized  with  200  lbs.  of  5-30-10 
drilled  with  wheat. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  10  lbs. 
PHOSPHATE  60 
POTASH  20 

In  Spring 

Legume  hay  mixture  seeded 
in  growing  wheat. 


SECOND  YEAR 


HAY  CROP 

After  first  hay  cutting  100 
lbs.  of  0-0-60  top-dressed  on 
field.  * 


This  supplied 

NITROGEN 

PHOSPHATE 

POTASH 


THIRD  YEAR 


CORN  CROP 

Plow-down  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  used  to  apply  300  lbs. 
of  32-0-0  when  hay  field  is 
turned  under 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  96  lbs 
PHOSPHATE  0 
POTASH  0 

At  corn-planting  time  200  lbs. 
of  4-24-12  IS  applied  m  rows 
with  seed. 

This  supplied 

NITROGEN  8  lbs 
PHOSPHATE  48 
POTASH  24 


TOTALS  FOR  3-YEARS 


Nitrogen,  114  lbs.  Phosphate,  106  lbs 
Total  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  over  3  years,  800  lbs. 


Potash,  104  lbs. 


Cost,  ipprixnatiljf  S23.00 


THE  FARM  MARKET  looks  its  best  when  dressed  up  in  autumn  colors.  At  this  Michigan 
stand  you  can  buy  a  pumpkin  for  a  Jack-O-Lantern,  or  a  gallon  of  cider  all 
produced  on  the  home  place.  Bittersweet  is  a  popular  item  in  the  fall  and  a  profitable 
one  too,  for  it  grows  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  can  be  had  for  the  cutting. 
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Farmers  who  sell  their  produce  by 
the  roadside  earn  the  middleman's 
profit  themselves,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  supply  the  transportation. 


AtAmFrS  BY  THE  ROADSIDE 


farmer  walked  back  to  his  roadside 
market  from  the  edge  of  the  Kentucky 
state  highway.  There  was  a  smile  on  his 
tanned  face.  “I  enjoy  doing  business  with 
those  kind  of  people,”  he  said.  “They 
know  good  stuff  when  they  see  it  and  don’t 
complain  about  paying  decent  prices  for 
my  big  melons.  Yesterday  though  there 
was  a  couple  in  here  that  wanted  to  buy 
peaches  for  the  same  price  they  would 
cost  them  on  the  glutted  market  in  North 
Carolina.  “Most  of  the  time,”  he  added, 
“everything  goes  fine  and  we  have  more 
fun  here  at  the  market  than  you  could 
put  in  a  paper  bag.” 

Most  farmers  have  sounder  reasons  for 
building  a  farm  market  than  pleasure, 
however,  for  they  have  found  that  by  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  roadside  they  get  retail  prices 
for  their  produce,  thus  increasing  their 
profit  by  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Roadside  markets  got  their  start  when 
the  country  came  out  of  the  mud  and  the 
automobile  came  into  the  world.  People 
began  to  travel  for  pleasure  and  would 
take  short  trips  into  the  country  whenever 
the  weather  and  the  Ford  were  willing. 
Until  then  farmers  had  hauled  all  their 
produce  to  the  city  markets.  If  they  had 
the  market  and  the  demand  for  their 
crops  of  tomatoes  and  beans  they  could 
haul  to  town  and  make  a  profit.  It  often 


happened  however,  that  transportation 
costs  were  high  or  when  the  farmer  reached 
town  the  demand  for  his  produce  was 
down.  In  poor  years  the  farmer’s  wife 
canned  as  much  as  she  could  and  the  rest 
went  to  the  hogs  and  the  elements. 

With  more  automobiles  came  more  miles 
of  improved  highways  over  which  to  drive 
them.  The  population  in  cities  grew  and 
higher  city  population  created  a  demand 
for  food  that  farmers  could  help  supply  to 
the  traveling  public  passing  their  farms. 

During  the  depression  years  following 
1929  the  numbers  of  roadside  stands  in 
many  Midwest  states  increased.  The  price 
of  food  products  dropped  faster  than  the 
cost  of  transporting  produce  to  large  city 
markets.  To  make  up  this  loss  many  farm¬ 
ers  started  to  sell  along  the  roads  in  front 
of  their  houses. 

Farmers  began  to  sell  through  roadside 
markets  because  they  could  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  profit  on  their  produce,  and  it 
gave  them  a  chance  to  sell  surplus.  There 
are  other  advantages  from  this  plan  of 
marketing,  however.  Produce  reaches  the 
customer  fresh,  often  the  same  day  it  is 
picked.  Hauling  is  eliminated.  Certain 
perishable  farm  products  can  be  sold 
through  the  roadside  market  before  they 
get  too  ripe.  And  the  market  provides  work 
for  any  excess  labor  in  the  family.  If  the 


farmer  still  sells  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
wholesale  he  can  dispose  of  any  surplus 
at  the  farm  market. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  for  Increased 
numbers  of  roadside  markets,  such  stands 
with  their  displays  of  garden  fresh  quality 
produce  and  their  reasonable  prices  are 
now  part  of  the  rural  landscape,  as  surely 
as  Burma  Shave  signs. 

A  roadside  stand  can  take  any  form.  It 
can  vary  in  size  and  design,  from  the 
bushel  of  apples  set  beneath  the  maple 
tree  in  the  front  yard,  to  the  long  concrete 
block  markets  that  some  fruit  growers 
have  erected  to  sell  their  crops  the  year 
round.  There  are  old  dropleaf  cherry  ta¬ 
bles,  and  more  p>ermanent  stands  made  of 
four  poles  and  a  tin  roof,  or  the  small 
building  with  drop  sides  that  can  be  locked 
at  night.  The  type  of  stand  a  farmer  op¬ 
erates  def)ends  on  the  business  he  can 
do  in  his  location,  the  amount  of  farm 
produce  he  has  to  offer  the  public,  and 
the  money  he  decides  to  sink  into  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  as  a  marketing  invest¬ 
ment.  Regardless  of  the  tyjje  of  building 
a  farmer  has  for  his  market,  he  will  soon 
learn  that  there  are  several  more  irap>or- 
tant  points  that  control  the  destiny  of  his 
venture. 

The  story  of  Wheeler  W.  Kercher’s 
farm  market  near  Goshen,  Indiana,  illus- 
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COUNTRY  AAARKETS,  owned  and  operated  cooperatively  by  form  women  ore  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  nation.  They  usually  have  a  manager  and  prices 
are  uniform.  The  farm  woman  makes  a  good  sales  lady  because  she  is  proud  of 
her  jellies  and  preserves  and  willing  to  give  her  customers  their  money's  worth. 


trates  most  of  the  points  that  spell  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  for  the  farmer’s  roadside 
stand.  Kercher  started  selling  his  fruit 
along  State  Route  19  because  he  wasn’t 
making  enough  by  selling  it  wholesale  to 
commission  houses.  “I  had  set  out  50  acres 
of  apples,”  he  says,  “and  we  would  sell 
them  during  the  winter.  But  when  spring 
came  I  never  had  any  money  to  pay  for 
labor  and  materials  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  I’ve  talked  with  other  orchard- 
ists  who  had  the  same  trouble,  and  I 
decided  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  make 
money  on  fruit.  There  just  isn’t  much 
money  in  selling  wholesale.  I  know  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  tried  it.” 

Kercher  has  operated  a  roadside  stand 
for  the  past  20  years.  He  started  on  a  small 
scale,  which  is  a  good  rule  for  any  be¬ 
ginner.  His  first  fruit  market  was  a  shed 
eight  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long.  \Vithin 
the  next  few  years  he  doubled,  then  tripled 
the  length  of  his  building  as  the  quality  of 
his  produce  became  known  around  the 
countryside  and  his  sales  continued  to 
grow. 

He  has  just  completed  a  building  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  roadside  markets  in 
the  Midwest.  It  is  an  insulated  wooden 
structure,  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide. 
The  entire  front  is  equipped  with  over¬ 


head  doors  that  can  be  opened  to  display 
a  long  row  of  richly  colored,  fragprant 
fruit  and  produce.  In  the  center  of  the 
building  is  a  cider  bar  where  he  can  store 
375  gallons  of  sweet  cider  in  refrigerated 
drums.  This  he  sells  by  the  gallon  or  glass. 
“During  the  fall  season,”  he  says,  “it 
takes  two  people  to  sell  cider.  Customers 
stand  up  to  that  bar  there  three  and  four 
deep  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  VVe  ex- 
p>ect  to  sell  10,000  gallons  a  year  now 
that  we  have  this  cider  bar  in.” 

Another  apple  product  that  Kercher 
offers  the  public  is  old  fashioned  apple 
butter  with  a  flavor  like  that  Granny 
used  to  make  in  a  copper  kettle  over  an 
open  fire.  It  is  made  by  a  local  man  and 
packed  in  two-pound  jars  to  retail  at  50 
cents  a  jar.  “VVe  sell  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  jars  of  that  butter  a  year,”  Kercher 
says.  “It’s  an  item  that  has  really  built 
up  repeated  sales.  People  come  in  from 
miles  around  to  buy  it.”  The  apple  butter 
is  labeled  with  Kercher’s  own  label. 

At  Christmas  time  he  packs  select  ap¬ 
ples  in  cartons  that  hold  either  one  or  two 
dozen  and  mails  them  out  at  a  good  profit. 
The  two  dozen  box  sells  for  $1.45  and  the 
cartons  cost  about  26  cents  each. 

Apples,  however,  are  not  the  only  prod¬ 
uct  which  Kercher  grows  on  his  farm  to 


sell  through  the  roadside  market.  Last 
year  he  picked  and  sold  6,000  bushels  of 
peaches  from  20  acres  of  trees.  He  also 
planted  10  acres  of  squash  and  pumpkins 
and  found  they  moved  readily.  The  squash 
were  acorn  and  winter  and  he  grew  both 
pie  pumpkins  and  field  pumpkins.  The 
field  pumpkins  were  sold  at  Hallowe’en 
time  to  customers  who  wanted  to  make 
pumpkin  faces.  “They  really  sold,”  said 
Kercher.  “That’s  a  good  item  for  a  farm 
market.”  He  planted  another  10  acres  of 
watermelons  and  cantaloups.  These  are 
a  good  profitable  crop  and  when  a  farmer 
sells  only  high  cjuality  melons  people  come 
back  year  after  year  to  buy  them. 

Kercher  did  a  one  thousand  dollar  busi¬ 
ness  the  first  year  w'ith  his  8  x  20  market. 
Last  year  it  was  over  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  He  feels  that  this  is  close  to  the  sat¬ 
uration  point.  “.After  all,”  he  says,  “the 
amount  of  traffic  that  passes  your  stand 
is  the  first  thing  that  limits  the  amount  of 
stuff  you  can  sell.” 

The  fact  that  a  farm  does  not  border 
a  super-highway  doesn’t  rule  it  out  as  a 
good  location  for  a  farm  market.  It  should, 
however,  be  along  a  highway  that  is  well 
traveled.  If  it  is  near  a  city  where  people 
drive  past  every  day  to  and  from  work 
the  chances  of  building  up  a  repeat 
business  are  good,  and  repeat  sales  form 
the  backbone  of  any  farm  market.  The 
farmer  who  can  build  his  market  in  the 
corner  formed  by  two  intersecting  high- 
w'ays  has  a  choice  spot,  for  this  gives  him 
a  chance  to  catch  trade  from  two  roads 
when  they  slow  down  to  make  the  cross¬ 
ing. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  amount  of 
traffic  passing  the  stand  is  the  ease  with 
which  a  car  can  stop,  and  be  off  the  high¬ 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  set  aside  around 
the  stand  as  parking  space  can  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  pieces  of  land  on  the 
farm.  Every  time  Kercher  changed  his 
market,  or  enlarged  it,  he  moved  it  far¬ 
ther  back  from  the  highway.  There  is 
now  about  75  feet  between  the  door  of 
his  market  and  the  edge  of  the  road.  “.And 
if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,”  he  says  “I 
would  have  even  more  parking  space.” 
Farmers  who  build  stands  so  close  to  the 
road  that  traffic  must  park  on  the  traveled 
highway  lose  customers.  Drivers  prefer  to 
buy  some  place  else  rather  than  risk  a 
wreck  for  a  dozen  ears  of  corn. 

The  farm  markets  that  stay  in  business 
and  have  a  good  trade  are  the  ones  that 
sell  quality  produce.  The  catch  ’em,  fleece 
’em,  and  let  ’em  go  plan  is  a  blueprint 
to  failure.  Customers  like  to  come  to  a 
market  that  has  given  them  a  square  deal. 
Kercher  makes  quality  an  important  sell¬ 
ing  point.  “A  lot  of  people  any  more,” 
he  will  tell  you,  “don’t  like  to  have  their 
melons  plugged.  VVe  handle  that  easily. 
VVe  just  tell  ’em  that  if  they  get  a  bad  one 
we  will  give  them  another  one  to  replace  it. 
They  don’t  even  have  to  bring  it  back. 
VVe  have  them  stacked  there  on  the  racks 
according  to  size  which  determines  the 
(Continued  on  page  137) 


FIELD  CHOPPERS  cut  the  alfalfa  at  just  the 
right  point  in  bloom  (usually  1/10  stage) 
for  maximum  vitamin  and  protein  content. 
Within  tv/o  hours  it  will  be  a  dry,  bright- 
green  meal.  From  that  point  on  it  is  made 
into  some  surprising  things.  Cow  feed, 
baby  cereal,  and  even  vitamin  pills 
may  contain  some  dehydrated  alfalfa. 


ALFALFA 


A  RUSH  COUNTY,  Indiana,  fanner 
who  heard  about  the  value  of  feed¬ 
ing  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  to  baby  chicks 
to  give  them  their  vitamin  A  decided  he 
was  as  smart  as  the  next  fellow.  He  dyed 
some  sawdust  green,  applied  vitamin  A 
concentrate  to  it  with  a  medicine  dropper 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  results  of  his 
money-saving  idea.  The  chicks  took  to  it, 
in  fact  they  seemed  to  prefer  it  to  their 
other  feed.  The  taste  did  not  bother  them, 
for  chickens  have  very  little  sense  of  taste 
or  smell,  and  they  are  often  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  color  and  shape  of  their  food. 

On  the  second  day  they  pecked  at  their 
strange,  vitamin-rich  food  with  less  en¬ 
thusiasm,  for  they  were  a  bit  shaky  in  the 
knees.  The  third  day  some  of  them  began 
to  die,  and  the  cellulose  smorgasbord  was 
removed.  The  reason  they  died,  of  course, 
was  that  they  had  eaten  so  much  of  the 
bright  green  stuff  that  they  had  no  space 
left  in  their  gullets  for  any  energy-  or  heat 
producing  foods. 

As  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  farm  animals 


or  fowls  the  vitamins,  and  particularly 
vitamin  A,  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  health,  and  indirectly 
to  our  own  health  through  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  eggs  we  eat.  The  lack  of  vitamin 
A  or  carotene  in  the  feedstuffs  given  to 
livestock  can  cause  stunted  growth,  night 
blindness,  rough  coats,  and  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  all  kinds  of  respiratory  diseases, 
including  pneumonia  and  shipping  fever. 
In  bulls  and  breeding  stock  a  vitamin  A 
deficiency  may  interfere  with  sexual  de¬ 
velopment  and  cause  sterility.  With  poul¬ 
try  we  have  similar  results  and  if  laying 
hens  are  deficient  in  vitamin  A  their  egg 
production  will  nose-dive. 

Vitamin  A,  often  called  the  “growth 
vitamin,”  is  colorless  and  is  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  from  carotene  supplied 
to  them  in  their  food.  Carotene  is  the 
yellow-colored  fat-soluble  material  that 
gives  the  characteristic  color  to  carrots, 
from  which  it  gets  its  name.  Carotene  is 
converted  into  vitamin  A  in  the  liver, 
where  it  is  stored.  Since  carotene  can  be 


converted  into  vitamin  A  in  the  body  and 
so  indirectly  performs  the  same  functions, 
the  words  “vitamin  A  content”  are  usually 
used  to  cov’er  the  combined  carotene  and 
vitamin  A  content  of  any  food. 

You  Can^t  Beat  Good  Pastures 

Three  scientists  at  Purdue  University, 
Dr.  Sigfred  M.  Hauge  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Prof.  C.  M.  Vestal  in  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Carrick  in 
Poultry'  Husbandry,  each  experts  in  their 
field,  agree  that  the  best  way  for  animals 
and  fowls  to  get  vitamin  A  and  other 
vitamins  is  by  grazing  on  good  pastures. 
Assuming  that  we  are  in  the  Midwest  and 
we  have  good  pastures  from  April  until 
November,  we  still  have  the  problem 
dumped  in  our  laps  of  providing  feed 
with  high  vitamin  A  content  in  the  other 
five  months  of  the  year.  This  problem, 
because  of  cost,  convenience  and  avail¬ 
ability  is  best  solved  by  giving  our  animals 
good  hay.  And,  maintaining  the  vitamin 
A  content  in  hay  has  been  the  subject  of 


enough  master  degree  theses  at  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  to  paper  all  the  dormitories. 

Experimental  work  and  farm  feeding 
have  proven  that  our  best  vitamin  A  win¬ 
ter-feed  is  freshly  cut  alfalfa  which  has 
been  dehydrated.  The  use  of  dehydrated 
alfalfa  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  a  result,  all  through  the  Midwest  in  the 
alfalfa  producing  sections  dehydrating 
plants  have  sprung  up.  Travelers  are  able 
to  smell  them  long  before  they  can  see 
them.  The  steam  they  give  off  has  a  sweet¬ 
ish  odor  and  scientists  report  they  have 
found  nothing  of  particular  value  floating 
away  in  it.  In  Nebraska,  which  is  one  of 
the  big  alfalfa  producing  states,  alfalfa 
dehydration  is  called,  “the  state’s  fastest 
growing  industry.”  Last  year  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  nearly  two  million  tons  of 
dried  meal  which  brought  from  $60  to 
$75  a  ton  wholesale.  In  the  Platte  River 
Valley,  along  the  Lincoln  Highway,  there 
were  75  mills  in  operation,  and  more  are 
operating  this  year. 

Some  of  the  first  experiments  in  de¬ 
hydrating  field  crops  took  place  in  Wis¬ 
consin  in  the  early  30’s.  The  owners  of  a 
pea  cannery  were  working  with  a  method 
of  dehydrating  pea  hulls  to  make  them 
into  cattle  feed.  The  dehydrating  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  large  metal  oven,  which 
was  heated  by  an  oil  burner.  The  heat  and 
fumes  traveled  through  it  and  over  and 
around  the  trays  of  hulls  which  were  being 
dehydrated.  Curiosity  prompted  dehydra¬ 
tion  of  green,  freshly  cut  alfalfa  and  sev¬ 


eral  other  forage  crops.  The  dehydrated  al¬ 
falfa  was  forwarded  to  agricultural  colleges 
for  analysis ;  the  results  were  so  surprising 
that  the  laboratory  men  asked  for  a  re-run 
of  the  tests.  The  second  samples  gave  even 
higher  vitamin  A  analysis,  for  they  were 
from  a  third  hay  cutting  which  was  not  as 
stemmy. 

In  speaking  of  these  early  experiments. 
Dr.  Sigfred  Hauge  of  Purdue  says,  “I  was 
dumfounded  at  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
this  quick  dehydrated  alfalfa  hay.  It  had 
10  times  the  amount  of  field  cured  hay. 
I  thought  that  the  1000°  heat  and  fumes 
might  destroy  most  of  the  carotene  and 
vitamin  activity.  Actually  it  preserved  the 
carotene  and  gave  us  our  best  method  of 
producing  high  vitamin  content  hay.  VV’e 
set  to  work  in  the  laboratory  with  some 
new  concepts  in  hay  making  and  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  what  takes  place  when  hay 
cures  in  the  sun.  We  found  that  there  was 
a  20  to  50%  better  vitamin  A  content  in 
alfalfa  that  was  cut  in  the  very  early  bloom 
stage.  The  average  protein  content  of  leaves 
from  plants  in  early  bloom  was  25.2% 
while  from  plants  in  full  bloom  it  was 
16.6%.  In  the  stems  the  protein  was  17.9% 
from  the  younger  plants  while  from  plants 
in  full  bloom  it  was  10.7%.” 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hauge  and  other  scien¬ 
tists  at  Purdue  established  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  the  sun  or  the  heat  that  destroyed 
the  vitamin  A  in  field  curing  of  alfalfa, 
but  enzymes  which  became  destructive 
with  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  cell 


walls  of  the  plant  after  it  was  cut.  As  the 
water  left  the  plant,  which  was  outwardly 
indicated  by  the  wilting,  the  cell  walls  be¬ 
came  weaker  and  the  natural  enzymes 
broke  through  and  destroyed  the  vitamins. 
The  enzymes  are  part  of  nature’s  clean-up 
squad  and  they  play  hob  with  the  vitamin 
A  in  alfalfa  leaves  and  stems.  This  point 
has  been  proved  by  experiments  that  take 
a  number  of  different  forms.  For  instance 
it  was  found  that  the  destruction  of  vita¬ 
min  A  takes  place  at  night  almost  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  daytime,  once  the  hay 
has  been  cut,  indicating  that  the  enzymes, 
not  sun  or  heat,  did  the  dirty  work.  In 
another  experiment  the  hay  samples  were 
kept  in  a  water  saturated  atmosphere  at  a 
high  temperature  (97°F.)  for  as  long  as 
24  hours  with  only  an  18%  loss  of  vitamin 
A.  Here  the  temperature  was  ideal  for 
enzyme  action,  but  little  took  place  because 
the  plants  retained  their  moisture.  Sun- 
cured  samples  usually  lose  as  much  as 
80%  of  their  vitamin  A  in  the  same  time. 

What  Happens  in  Dehydration 

When  alfalfa  is  dehydrated  it  is  usually 
cut  with  a  field  chopper  which  blows  it 
into  a  large  wagon.  As  soon  as  the  wagon 
is  filled  it  is  hauled  to  the  dehydrating 
plant.  The  ideal  timing  is  to  get  it  into 
the  dehydrator  in  less  than  two  hours— 
then  little  wilting  (or  enzyme  action)  has 
taken  place.  The  actual  process  of  dehy¬ 
drating  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  The 
chopped  alfalfa  passes  through  a  series  of 


THE  DEHYDRATING  PROCESS  makes  use  of  quick  heating  and  cooling  of  alfalfa  to  retain  the  nutritive  elements,  color  and 
palatability.  In  this  cross-section  of  a  Heil  portable  dehydrator  we  can  see  how  the  process  works.  The  wet,  chopped  hay 
is  fed  into  the  machine  by  the  conveyor  at  (1).  The  hay  is  then  pushed  into  the  drying  drum  by  the  screw-type  conveyor,  (2). 
The  drum  unit  (3  &  4)  through  which  hoy  passes,  is  made  up  of  concentric  cylinders  (5).  The  dried  hay  goes  out  at  (6)  after 
having  been  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  heat  and  rush  of  air.  It  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (7)  by  the  drum’s 
rotation  on  the  rollers  (8).  The  heat  (1000°  to  1500°F.)  is  supplied  by  the  oil  burner  (9)  and  radiation  carries  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  drums.  The  tube  (10)  carries  the  hay  out  of  the  drums  and  into  the  rotary  aerator  (11)  where  more  moisture  is  removed 
by  the  updraft.  The  hay  now  leaves  the  aerator  at  (12)  and  is  blown  up  through  the  tube  (13)  into  the  sacking  collector  (14).  It 
then  drops  down  into  bags  at  (15).  If  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  meal  it  is  blown  into  a  hammermill  and  ground  before  sacking. 


DIRECTION  OF  HEAT 


WET  MATERIAl 


f! 
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THE  WHOLE  TOWN  dehydrates  alfalfa.  This  is  Darr,  Nebraska,  population  20, 
which  boasts  6  alfalfa  dehydrating  plants.  The  sweet-smelling  green  smoke 
can  be  seen  pouring  from  the  aerators  of  the  plants  as  they  turn  wet  hay 
into  dry  meal.  The  "smoke"  -is  mostly  steam  with  alfalfa  dust  coloring. 


CAROTENE  IN  ALFALFA 

(Units  in  a  pound  of  hay) 


When  first 
cut 

Dehydrated 

Baled  for 
mow  curing 

.4ftcr  mow 
curing,  in 
bale 

Completely 
field  cured 
no  rain 

Completely 
field  cured 
rained  on 

1st  cutting 

1  104,925 

83,940 

18,975 

12,255 

4,365 

2,010 

2nd  cutting 

1  127,125 

101, .500 

50,550 

25,800 

27.270 

Lucky,  no  rain 

drums  which  are  built  concentrically 
around  the  central  combustion  chamber 
of  the  dehydrator.  The  temperature  of  the 
combustion  chamber  will  vary  from  1000° 
F.  to  2200°  F.  As  the  alfalfa  is  repeatedly 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  hot  gasses  the 
moisture  is  driven  off.  The  percentage  of 
moisture  content  which  was  somewhere 
between  60  and  SO*"^  at  the  start  of  the 
operation  is  reduced  to  5  to  8%  at  the 
finish.  The  first  casualties  in  this  process 
are  the  enzymes  and  with  them  die  the 
bugs  and  bacteria.  .As  soon  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  alfalfa  pas'>cs  212°  F..  in  the 
first  half  minute  or  so,  the  enzymes  are 
destroyed.  The  entire  process  takes  plate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  high  velocity  air 
which  keeps  the  moisture  moving  out  of 
the  drums.  .After  the  hay  has  completed 
its  travel  in  the  drums  it  goes  into  an 
aerating  cylinder  in  which  there  is  an  up¬ 
draft  to  cool  it  and  further  remove  steam 
and  moisture.  .Any  foreign  material  drops 
out  here.  .After  the  hay  leaves  the  cooling 
aerator  it  is  blown  to  a  storage  silo,  or  a 
sacking  collector.  If  it  is  to  be  ground 
into  meal  it  goes  into  a  hammermill  before 
sacking. 

It’s  Always  Haying  Weather 
When  alfalfa  is  dehydrated  there  is  never 
a  hay  crop  failure.  As  the  hay  reaches  the 
right  point  in  growth  it  can  be  cut.  no 


matter  what  the  weather  happens  to  be. 
Even  a  rain  need  not  stop  a  field  chopp)er; 
the  only  difference  in  the  process  is  that 
it  takes  slightly  more  oil  and  time  to  drive 
the  e.xtra  water  out  of  the  hay.  Since  the 
hay  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  there  is  no 
loss  of  the  leaves,  where  the  valuable  vita¬ 
mins  and  protein  make  their  home.  The 
cost  of  the  cutting,  chopping,  hauling  and 
dehydrating  enough  alfalfa  to  produce  a 
dry  ton  (it  w'ill  take  2  to  3  tons  of  freshly 
cut  alfalfa)  will  be  about  $15.(X)  a  ton.  If 
you  go  out  to  buy  a  ton  of  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal  you  will  pay  about  $100  for  it. 

VI'hy  The  High  Price? 

Buying  vitamins  is  an  expensive  busi¬ 
ness,  but  not  nearly  as  costly  as  feeding 
and  doctoring  sick  or  unthrifty  livestock. 
So,  having  learned  from  experience  that 
feeding  the  best  hay  is  the  cheapest  health 
insurance,  livestock  and  poultry  raisers 
pay  a  premium  for  high  quality  dehydra¬ 
ted  alfalfa.  Dehydrated  alfalfa  also  makes 
a  sizable  addition  to  the  protein  percent¬ 
age  of  a  feed.  It  is  usually  substituted  for 
part  of  the  concentrate  in  a  ration  for 
cows.  Its  protein  content  will  average 
17%.  In  addition  to  vitamin  A  it  fairly 
swirls  with  other  vitamins,  containing  a 
good  amount  of  riboflavin,  pantothenic 
acid,  choline  and  niacin.  The  amount  of 
vitamin  E  is  very  high,  high  enough  to 


prevent  any  of  the  usual  breeding  troubles. 

The  Ku»hville  ('o-op 

'I'he  farmer-owned  dehydrating  mill  at 
Rushville,  Indiana,  is  proving  the  profit 
possibilities  of  the  “green  gold,”  as  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  call  it.  Eight 
vears  ago  a  salesman  from  the  O.  W. 
Randolph  (lompany  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
drove  into  the  farm  of  Oscar  Newhouse 
and  g.ive  him  a  story  on  alfalfa  dehydra¬ 
ting  pi. mis  and  the  fine  set-up  that  could 
be  made  in  Rush  County.  “Crabbing  my 
hat,”  says  Newhouse,  “I  told  him  to  jump 
in  my  car.  We  went  out  to  the  county  fair 
and  I  had  him  tell  his  story  to  a  number 
of  farmers  there. 

“  The  upshot  was  that  two  carloads  of 
us  drove  up  to  Michigan  the  next  week¬ 
end  to  see  a  dehydrating  plant  in  action. 
.A  month  later  a  group  of  us  organized  an 
association  to  finance  a  $7.‘),000  plant 
which  we  bought  from  the  Randoijrh 
Company. 

“I  was  elected  the  manager,”  continued 
Newhouse.  “I  guess  because  I  saw  the 
salesman  first.  We  work  our  co-op  in  this 
way.  We  have  about  1000  acres  of  alfalfa 
signed  up  among  our  members.  The 
farmer  prepares  the  seedbed,  fertilizes  and 
limes  the  soil,  and  plants  the  seed.  The 
company  does  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  We 
cut  the  hay  with  field  choppers,  blow  it 
into  our  big  trucks  and  rush  them  to  the 
mill  as  soon  as  they  are  filled.  Once  we 
start  the  mill  in  May  we  run  day  and 
night  until  we  are  finished  with  the  alfalfa 
season  about  the  first  of  November.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  close  our  books 
and  pay  off  the  members  for  the  alfalfa 
that  we  cut  off  their  fields.  The  payment 
is  on  the  basis  of  dry  tons  and  the  average 
amount  we’ve  paid  has  been  about  $17.00 
a  ton.  Most  of  our  farms  around  here  will 
average  about  2  to  3  dry  tons  per  acre  in 
a  year.  That’s  pretty  good  money  for 
watching  us  do  the  work.  After  all  our 
bills  are  paid  and  we  have  s<‘t  aside  our 
operating  money  we  pay  a  dividend  to 
the  members  who  all  own  slock  in  the 
company.  The  company  handles  all  the 
marketing,  and  of  course  we  have  to  keep 
a  constant  check  on  the  (|uality  of  our 
product  by  sending  it  to  a  laboratory  in 
St.  Louis.  (Tur  members  can  huv  as  much 
of  the  dehydrated  meal  as  they  want 
from  us  for  theii  own  use,  hut  they  can’t 
sell  any.  Nor  do  wt*  sell  to  a  farmer  who 
comes  to  the  mill.  Otir  business  is  all 
wholesale.  Our  memlMus  say  it’s  easier  on 
their  backs  than  torn  growing,  it  lelieves 
them  of  some  of  their  labor  piohlems,  and 
over  a  periotl  of  years  it  is  oiu*  of  their 
most  profitable  cro|)s.  Once  they  get  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  and  give  it  proper 
fertilizer  and  lime  we  can  cut  off  it  for  as 
long  as  .')  years,  and  a  farmer  rarely  has 
a  crop  failure.” 

The  Hay  Dehydrating  King 

As  a  successor  to  the  old-fashioned 
“threshing  ring”  the  field  dehydrator  has 
brought  the  benefits  of  controlled  quality 
alfalfa  hay  to  groups  of  farmers  in  the 
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OFFERING  dehydrated  alfalfa  hay  to  farm  animals  is  like  passing  apple  pie  to  ranch-hands  —  they’ll  eat  it  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  This  bright  green  meal  contains,  on  the  average,  17Ve  protein  and  is  fairly  swirling  with  vitamins. 


dairy  states.  One  firm,  the  Heil  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  makes  a  portable  dehydra¬ 
tor  that  can  be  moved  from  farm  to  farm 
as  easily  as  a  combine.  Weighing  6  tons, 
it  is  mounted  on  rubber-tired  trailer  unit 
and  can  be  taken  into  the  hay  fields.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  1200  lbs.  of  dr\-  hay  an  hour 
and  sells  for  $7,895,  which  would  be 
within  the  financial  reach  of  several  farms 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  VV'ith  such  a  unit 
the  hay  crop  is  dehydrated  on  the  farm 
where  it  is  grown  and  where  it  will  be 
used,  avoiding  hauling  and  handling.  The 
dehydrated  hay  can  be  blown  into  a  large 
metal  hay  silo  or  if  it  is  run  through  a 
hammermill  it  can  be  bagged  and  stored. 


The  operating  cost  of  such  a  unit  will  be 
about  $15.00  an  hour,  figuring  all  costs 
except  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  These  units  have  also  been  used 
to  dehydrate  the  following ; 

.Alfalfa  Kudzu 

Cereal  grasses  Corn  and  cob  meal 

Kelp  Buckwheat 

Soybean  vines  Sorghum 

Tomato  waste  Sweet  potatoes 

Cottonseed  Rami  grass  leav’es 

Crab  waste  Brewer’s  grain 

Peat  Distiller’s  grain 

Pea  vines  Citrus  fruit  peel 

Other  manufacturers  of  dehydrators  be¬ 
sides  the  Randolph  Company.  Toledo. 
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Ohio.  and.  the  Heil  Company,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  are :  .Arnold  Dryer  Company, 
Milwaukee,  J.  B.  Beard  Company  of 
Shreveport.  Louisiana.  .A  number  of  other 
companies  are  entering  this  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  and  there  should  be  some  interest¬ 
ing  equipment  developments. 

Vitamin  A  Butter  and  .Milk 

Both  dehydrated  alfalfa  hay  and  meal 
are  a  bright  green  color,  have  a  sweetish 
smell  and  a  salty,  spinach-like  taste.  To  a 
cow  this  is  pure  ambrosia  and  she’ll  lick 
the  platter  clean. 

If  the  hay  being  fed  to  the  cow  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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THE  TELEPHOTO  LENS  CATCHES  JENNY  WREN  AT  HER  CABIN  DOOR  WITH  A 
WASP  GLEANED  FROM  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  HER  DIET  IS  987„  INSECTS. 


Wildlife  Pays  Its  Keep 

BY  CHARLES  CALLISON 


The  cock  pheasant  that  fails  to  flush  in  farmer  will  have  game  to  enjoy  during  the 

front  of  the  farmer’s  hungry  sickle  bar  hunting  season  and  song  birds  to  help  him 

presages  the  fate  of  most  wildlife  on  Amer-  fight  insects. 

ican  farms.  For  the  way  the  farmer  man-  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  sportsmen 

ages  his  land  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  who  invaded  the  fields  and  forests  each  fall 

keeping  pheasants,  quail,  song  birds,  and  took  wild  game  for  granted.  They  took 

other  wild  things  living  and  maintaining  it  for  granted  until  their  motorized  bat- 

nature’s  balance.  talions  began  to  outnumber  the  game.  Then 

If  fence  rows  are  mowed  up  to  the  wire  they  demanded  that  their  state  game  de- 

and  fallow  fields  burned  in  the  spring,  the  partments  look  into  the  growing  scarcity  of 

pheasant  may  have  no  place  to  live;  if  there  wildlife  and  do  something  about  it.  In  re- 

are  occasional  rough  spots  on  the  farm,  the  sponse  to  this  demand,  the  game  depart¬ 


ments  began  to  develop  a  new  breed  of 
scientists  —  wildlife  biologists  —  and  the 
things  they  found  out  upset  old  theories  of 
game  restoration  and  established  the  farmer 
as  the  key  man  in  wildlife  management. 

The  biologists  discovered  that  the  things 
the  farmer  does  with  the  land  have  more 
effect  on  small-game  than  anything  else 
except,  perhaps,  the  weather.  They  became 
convinced,  and  so  reported,  that  soil 
erosion  has  destroyed  more  game,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  homes  and  food  of  wild  things. 
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than  all  the  guns  and  dogs,  and  ruined  taken  by  hunters.  Further,  certain  wild  Soil  conservation,  it  was  observed,  also 

more  fishing,  by  silting  the  streams  and  species,  among  them  prairie  chickens  and  helped  wildlife. 

lakes,  than  all  the  nets  and  baited  hooks.  squirrels,  couldn’t  be  raised  in  captivity.  Technicians  recorded  a  32^/c  increase  in 

At  first  it  looked  like  a  one-way  street.  Others  which  took  to  pen-rearing,  like  quail  quail  coveys  in  a  single  year  on  a  demonstra- 

VVild  game,  in  numbers  to  provide  good  and  wild  turkeys,  developed  domestic  ten-  tion  area  near  Fulton,  Missouri.  Similar  re¬ 
sport  for  all  Americans  who  wanted  to  go  dencies  which  left  them  largely  unfitted  to  suits  were  obtained  in  other  states.  At  first 

hunting,  seemed  doomed.  The  thing  that  shift  for  themselves  in  the  wild.  The  fourth  glance  the  reasons  seemed  obvious.  In 

made  it  look  dark  was  the  fact  that  the  fallacy  was  that  the  products  of  the  game  order  to  check  soil  erosion,  new  cover  was 

“better”  farmers  of  the  day  had  the  least  farm  had  little  chance,  anyway,  to  survive  put  on  the  land.  Gullied  hillsides  were 

game  on  their  land.  in  a  habitat  where  truly  wild  birds  could  not  planted  with  trees;  waterways  were  kept  in 

If  one  wanted  to  go  hunting,  he  visited  live  and  reproduce  in  numbers.  As  one  game  deep  sod.  Lime  and  fertilizers  were  used  in 

the  land  of  a  “careless”  farmer  with  its  expert  described  it,  restocking  was  like  unprecedented  quantities,  and  rotations 

untended  fence  rows,  its  uncut  briar  pouring  water  into  a  leaky  bucket.  Survival  were  changed  so  cover  crops  followed  row 

patches  and  ungrazed  woodlots.  That  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  as  indicated  by  re-  crops.  Thus,  given  new  places  to  live,  wild 

was  the  era  of  “clean  farming.”  The  turn  of  bands  placed  on  the  legs  of  released  game  responded  with  a  sudden  increase, 

“good”  farmer  tilled  his  fields  right  up  to  birds,  was  a  good  record.  but  the  effects,  it  was  later  to  be  discovered, 

the  fence  wire,  grubbed  out  the  under-  During  the  two  decades  following  the  went  deeper  than  the  cover  on  the  land, 
brush  and  probably  burned  off  his  fields  first  world  war  most  of  the  great  quail  states  The  wild  animals,  like  farm  livestock, 

each  spring.  His  pastures  looked  like  golf  — straddling  and  south  of  the  Mason-  found  more  nutritious  food  when  soil  fer- 

courses  and  his  woodlots  like  parks.  A  Dixon  line — blossomed  with  state-owned  tility  went  up. 

pheasant  would  feel  as  out  of  place  here  or  private  hatcheries.  Many  have  been  Research  into  the  effects  of  soil  fertility 

as  a  bindlestiff  would  in  the  Sert  Room  at  abandoned.  A  recent  poll  of  15  quail  states  and  land-use  on  wildlife  probably  has  been 

the  Waldorf.  disclosed  that  11  have  despaired  officially  of  carried  farther  in  Missouri  than  any  other 

Unable  to  influence  the  trend  of  agri-  restocking,  and  others  are  wavering.  The  state.  Following  an  idea  of  Dr.  William  A. 

culture,  state  game  departments  tried  to  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation  .\lbrecht,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 

cover  their  pessimism  with  popular  pana-  figured  that  every  pen-reared  quail  who  has  studied  the  benefits  of  feeding 

ceas,  most  spectacular  of  which  was  arti-  or  pheasant  bagged  by  Hoosier  hunters  livestock  by  feeding  the  soil,  the  game  tech- 

ficial  propagation  and  restocking.  The  cost  $.50.  nicians  began  to  study  wildlife  distribution 

theory  was  that  to  restore  good  hunting  all  ....  basis  of  soil  types, 

one  had  to  do  was  raise  the  game  in  bat-  Saving  Helps  Lying  mostly  south  of  the  40th  Meridian, 

teries  and  pens  and  release  it  to  the  wild.  Meantime,  however,  something  happen-  which  seems  to  mark  roughly  the  boundary 

The  theory  had  four  big  holes  in  it.  In  the  ed  to  change  the  mood  of  wildlife  men  from  between  quail  country  and  pheasant  coun- 

first  place,  no  state  game  department  ever  defeatism  to  smiling  optimism.  It  was  a  by-  try,  Missouri  runs  to  bob-whites  rather 

had  enough  money  to  replace  by  incubator  product  of  the  soil-saving  programs  that  than  ringnecks.  The  former  Fish  and  Game 

methods  a  significant  fraction  of  the  game  started  during  the  drought-ridden  1930’s.  Department  spent  twenty-five  years  trying 

IN  THIS  MODEL  landscape,  nature  is  reaching  her  balance.  The  curving  fields,  farm  pond  and  brushy  fencerows  become  wildlife 
hotels.  The  animals  and  birds  will  pay  their  rent  by  collecting  insects  and  providing  hunting  pleasure  and  meat  for  the  table. 


to  get  pheasants  started.  The  only  places  the 
birds  survived  in  shootable  numbers  were 
small  regions  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
river  bottoms  and  on  the  black  prairie  land 
of  northwestern  counties — the  richest  soil 
in  the  state.  This  curious  fact  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  South  Dakota’s  predomi¬ 
nance  in  pheasants  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  mineral-rich  fertility  of  her  soils,  the 
same  land  that  produces  high-protein  hard 
wlieat. 

Pursuing  the  fertility  factor  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farm,  the  wildlife  men  found  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  that  when  worn-out  soils 
are  restored  wildlife  returns.  Gene  Poirot, 
Missouri  master  farmer,  observed  that  jack 
rabbits  began  showing  up  after  he  started 
liming  his  1800  acres  near  Golden  City. 
The  long-earned  bunnies  did  their  grazing 
in  limed  fields,  ignoring  the  unlimed  acres. 

It  was  obvious  to  research  men,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fertility  alone  was  not  enough. 
They  could  point  to  rich  soils  in  northern 
Missouri,  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  in  the 
cotton-country  of  the  Missouri  boot-heel, 
where  the  land  is  so  intensively  farmed  there 
is  practically  no  permanent  cover — and 
ver\'  little  wild  game.  So  they  set  out  to 
discover  how  more  cover  could  be  produced 
on  the  modern  farm,  in  coordination  with 
the  farmer’s  main  business  of  growing  crops 
and  livestock  for  profit.  From  their  experi¬ 
ments  and  demonstrations  in  a  dozen  lead¬ 
ing  states  has  arisen  the  new’  practical 
science  of  farm  game  management. 

Tuttle  Has  The  Plan 

Take  the  highly  efficient  farming  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Morton  Tuttle  near  Prairie 
Home,  Missouri,  for  example.  Producer  of 
hybrid  seed  com  and  other  certified  seed 
crops.  Shorthorn  cattle,  registered  Hamp¬ 
shire  sheep,  fed  lambs,  and  fat  hogs  by 
the  carload,  Tuttle  has  been  named  a 
Master  Farmer  of  Missouri.  He  also  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  because  his  640-acre 
farm  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how- 
wildlife  can  thrive  under  a  farming  system 
that  puts  money  in  the  bank  account. 

From  the  beginning,  Tuttle  kept  wildlife 
in  mind  in  his  fami  planning.  Unlike  many 
modem  farmers,  he  has  carefully  preserved 
several  miles  of  old  Osage  orange  hedges 
which  were  planted  as  field  dividers  two 
generations  ago.  He  likes  them  for  their 
wildlife  benefits,  believes  they  contribute  to 
a  balance  of  nature  which  benefits  his  entire 
farm.  He  cites  a  study  by  the  wildlife  re¬ 
search  unit  of  the  state  university  which 
showed  that  fields  bordered  by  shrubbery 
fence  rows  have  less  insect  damage  to  crops 
than  fields  with  clean  fences,  due  to  the 
hundreds  of  songbirds  that  live  in  the 
hedges.  He  also  believes  he  has  less  damage 
by  mice,  since  small  rodents  like  to  winter 
and  breed  in  grassy  fence  rows.  In  this  he 
is  supported  by  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Dambach,  sup>erv’isor  of  the  conservation 
curriculum  at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  w’ild  things  never  get  hungrv’  on  the 
Tuttle  farm.  Under  his  system  of  seed-crop 
farming,  combine-shattered  grain  can  be 


picked  up  almost  the  year  around  by  the 
quail,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  wildlife. 
This  food  is  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals 
because  it  is  grown  on  fertile  soil. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  Tuttle  land  is  in 
timber,  and  the  woodlots  abound  in 
squirrels.  Last  year  the  bushytails  threaten¬ 
ed  plots  of  single-cross  hybrid  corn  in  roast¬ 
ing  ear  stage.  An  SOS  brought  squirrel 
hunters  from  Prairie  Home  to  the  rescue. 
The  Tuttle  timber  is  grazed  sparingly — 
some  of  it  not  at  all — and  den  trees  are 
carefully  preserved. 

Morton  Tuttle’s  interest  in  wildlife  is 
primarily  esthetic;  he  never  hunts  and 
rarely  fishes.  Sons,  Bill,  23,  and  Roy,  18, 
like  to  fish  in  the  ponds  but  are  only 
occasional  hunters  The  oldest  son.  Joe,  who 
as  a  Naw  pilot  died  in  battle  action  against 
the  Japs,  was  a  crack  shot  but  preferred  to 
practice  his  marksmanship  on  crows  and 
other  pests  rather  than  game.  It  fits  into  the 
Tuttle  tradition  of  gracious  living,  however, 
to  be  able  to  invite  friends  to  fish  the 
ponds,  or  hunt  quail  ov’er  the  rolling  acres. 

Manv  farmers  are  also  sportsmen,  and 
such  is  William  B.  Weaklev  of  Clarksville. 


Missouri.  Owner  of  800  acres  of  rich  Pike 
County  land.  Bill  Weakley  decided  he  was 
spending  too  much  time  and  money  running 
around  over  several  states  looking  for  places 
to  hunt  quail  and  work  his  pedigreed  bird 
dogs.  Under  guidance  of  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  he  has  started  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  produce  more  quail  on  his  own 


To  begin  with,  Weakley  is  making  all 
fence  rows  wider.  Plows  and  mowers  are 
stopped  within  15  feet  of  the  fence  on  either 
side.  This  leaves  a  strip  of  cover  30  feet 
wide — wide  enough  to  be  worth  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  quail.  To  produce  a 
cover  more  quickly,  a  mixture  of  sweet 
clover  and  lespedeza  serecia  is  being 
seeded  along  all  fence  rows,  waterways, 
and  draws.  Serecia  is  a  perennial  legume 
that  produces  a  rank,  woody  growth  about 
two  feet  high  and  stands  as  a  dense  tangle 
all  winter.  Quail  use  it  for  resting  and 
roosting,  and  feed  on  its  abundant  seed. 

New  ponds  will  supply  water  on  parts 
of  the  Weakley  farm  where  water  previ¬ 
ously  was  lacking,  and  as  a  third  step,  one- 
acre  food  plots  of  Kaffir  are  being  planted 
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annually  in  a  dozen  places.  Located  next  to 
bushy  draws  or  timber  patches,  these  food 
patches  serve  a  dual  purpose.  They  insure 
food  in  winter  when  blizzards  strike — a 
critical  time  for  game  birds — and  also  tend 
to  concentrate  the  coveys  where  hunters 
and  dogs  can  quickly  find  them. 

The  needs  of  wildlife  are  not  different 
from  those  of  other  living  creatures.  They 
must  eat,  drink,  find  shelter  and  a  place 
to  rear  young.  These  needs  have  been 
expressed  by  conservationists  in  a  three- 
word  slogan — “Food,  cover  and  water.” 

Food  may  be  plentiful,  but  it  also  must 
be  nutritious,  and  that  is  where  fertility 
comes  in.  On  the  average  Midwestern  farm 
where  grain  is  produced,  lack  of  food  is 
rarely  a  problem  for  game  birds.  If  food  is 
scarce,  fence-row  and  field-edge  seedings 
of  Korean  lespedeza  or  lespedeza  serecia 
will  help,  as  will  food-patch  plantings  in 
the  Weakley  fashion. 

Cover  requirements  vary  greatly  with 
different  kinds  of  wildlife.  It  is  well  known 
that  Bob-white  quail  thrive  best  in  a  broken 
cover  pattern,  where  woods,  bushy  thickets, 
pastures  and  cultivated  fields  are  closely  in¬ 


WHEN  WINTER  COMES  the  Bob-white  joins  his  friends  and  relatives  in  a  covey  for 
mutual  protection  from  the  elements.  They  must  have  food  and  cover  to  survive  the 
winter.  Weed  seeds  are  their  chief  winter  diet  and  a  hedge,  thicket  or  over-grown 
fence  row  will  provide  them  a  home.  They  need  help  when  snow  covers  the  ground. 
They  work  for  the  farmer  during  the  summer  and  he  owes  them  a  winter’s  keep. 


termingled.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  quail  need  one  kind  of  cover  for  nest¬ 
ing,  another  for  roosting,  a  third  kind  for 
feeding,  and  still  another  for  shelter  and 
for  protection  from  predators.  Some 
species,  like  squirrels  and  raccoons,  must 
find  dens  in  hollow  trees.  Foxes  and  ground¬ 
hogs,  among  others,  make  dens  in  the 
ground.  When  a  Cooper’s  hawk  strikes, 
quail  like  to  dive  into  a  handy  thicket. 
Pheasants  prefer  dense  weeds  or  tall  grass 
for  escape  cover.  All  need  places  to  hide. 

Water  needs  also  vary.  Some  species,  like 
wild  ducks,  muskrats,  and  bullfrogs,  make 
their  homes  in  aquatic  surroundings  and 
are  equipped  to  take  their  food  from  the 
water.  Others  need  water  only  to  drink. 
Under  normal  conditions,  quail  and  pheas¬ 
ants  may  get  all  they  require  from  the  dew. 
When  dew  fails  in  drouths,  however,  whole 
coveys  may  perish  unless  there  are  water 
holes. 


Plan  To  Fit  Farm 

Naturally,  no  wildlife  plan  can  be  drawn 
to  fit  every  farm.  On  one  farm  the  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  built  around  a  brook  or  creek. 
.Another  may  be  suited  for  marsh  develof>- 
ment  with  duck  shooting  and  fur  farming. 
On  almost  a*ny  Midwestern  farm,  however, 
there  are  opportunities  for  increasing  small 
game,  including  rabbits,  quail,  pheasants, 
and  squirrels  if  timber  is  present.  These  are 
the  big  four  of  American  small  game.  In 
working  out  your  own  wildlife  plan,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  practices  probably  can  be  adapted: 

Conserve  the  soil.  Prevent  erosion  and 
boost  fertility  by  following  practices  recom¬ 
mended  by  soil  conservation  technicians 
in  your  community.  Bigger  crops  and  high 
land  values  will  pay  the  bill;  wildlife  will 
benefit  incidentally,  but  none-the-less 
positively.  Develop  fence  row  game 
refuges.  These  take  very  little  land  out  of 


THE  SOIL  in  this  field  (top)  has  gone  down  the  river  and  each  spring  the  gullies 
will  grow.  Planted  in  locust  trees  and  grass  mixtures  erosion  is  stopped  and  wild¬ 
life  gets  more  living  space.  The  replanted  field  (bottom),  will  be  a  woodland  with 
growing  timber,  wildlife  to  keep  up  the  battle  against  insects  and  a  pleasant  scene. 


production  and  are  a  liaven  for  all  wild¬ 
life.  For  quick  cover,  try  Bill  Weakley’s 
combination  of  sweet  clover  and  lesfiedeza 
serecia.  Slirubbery  can  be  hastened  by 
plantings  every  hundred  yards  of  native 
species  such  as  wild  grape,  blackberry,  wild 
plum,  hawthome,  mulberry,  wild  rose, 
sumac,  and  sassafras.  Plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  most  states  from  the  department 
of  forestry  or  conservation.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  nurseries  also  handle  this  kind  of 
stock. 

Use  living  fences  where  practical.  Multi- 


flora  rose  seems  destined  to  replace  the  dis¬ 
credited  Osage  orange  hedges  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  prairies.  Introduced  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  this  Asiatic  member  of 
the  rose  family  is  just  now  emerging  from 
its  testing  period  in  exjjerimental  fence 
plantings  from  Delaware  to  Missouri. 
Spaced  in  a  single  row  with  plants  one  to 
two  feet  apart,  it  produces  an  effective 
livestock  barrier  in  three  to  five  years  and 
stands  only  eight  feet  high  at  full  growth. 
It  doesn’t  require  trimming,  doesn’t  spread 
into  adjacent  fields,  or  sap  adjacent  crops; 


thus,  it  is  exonerated  of  the  three  major 
crimes  of  Osage  orange.  Covered  in  late 
spring  with  clusters  of  white  flowers,  and  in 
fall  and  winter  with  red  berries,  multiflora 
rose  makes  an  attractive  fidd  border.  Used 
for  contour  fences,  it  eBminates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  stretching  wire  around  curvet. 

If  you  live  in  a  toil  conservation  district, 
you  fHobably  can  get  multiflora  rose  stock 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A  few 
state  nurseries  are  beginning  to  produce  it; 
Missouri  in  1947  plans  to  have  250,(X)0 
plants  for  sale  to  farmers  at  cost.  One 
commercial  nursery  in  Missouri  quickly 
sold  out  last  year  at  prices  ranging  from 
$30  to  $45  per  thousand. 

Multiflora  rose  liedges  can  be  planted 
largely  by  mechanical  means,  by  first  back- 
furrowing,  then  bed-furrowing.  After  the 
plants  are  placed  by  hand,  the  roots  can  be 
covered  with  a  plow  and  packed  in  with 
the  tractor  whed.  This  is  a  method  de- 
velof>ed  by  Missouri  game  technicians. 

Songbirds  literally  fill  multiflora  rose 
hedges  with  their  nests.  In  winter  pheas¬ 
ants,  quail,  and  rabbits  will  take  shelter 
under  the  thorny  tangle  and  feed  upon  the 
red  fruits.  A  wildHfe  bidogist,  F.  D.  Ed- 
minsteer,  found  that  New  Yoric  fields  with 
hedges  supported  60  per  cent  more  pheas¬ 
ants  than  those  without  hedges. 

Construct  ponds.  If  you  are  a  livestock 
farmer,  you  need  water  in  every  pasture. 
Build  ponds  at  least  eight  feet  deep  so  they 
will  hold  through  dry  seasons  and  can  be 
turned  into  good  fishing  holes.  Fence  the 
pond,  piping  the  water  through  the  dam 
to  a  tank  outside  the  fence.  This  insures 
clean  water  for  livestock,  and  the  enclosed 
area  can  be  planted  to  trees  and  shrubs 
valuable  for  wildlife. 

Fence  out  raw  gullies  and  eroded  areas. 
Relieved  of  grazing  pressure  and  planted 
with  trees,  these  scars  of  past  land  mis-use 
will  heal  and  become  havens  for  wild  game. 

1  Ise  multiflora  rose  fences. 

Keep  li\  estock  and  fire  out  of  your  wood¬ 
lands.  This  is  sound  farm  forestry,  and  also 
turns  your  woodlots  into  wildlife  areas.  Fire 
and  overgrazing  destroy  young  sprouts  and 
seedlings  that  are  the  timber  crop  of  the 
future.  They  also  destroy  wild  berry  bushes, 
wild  legumes,  and  other  ground  cover  that 
makes  woods  attractive  to  game. 

Don’t  bum  fields.  Spring  burning  of 
fallow  fields,  weed  {}atches,  and  fence  rows 
also  bums  young  rabbits  and  birds  that  can’t 
escape  the  flames.  Nests  are  destroyed  and 
adult  birds  and  animals  deprived  of  living 
quarters.  The  weeds  that  are  burned  would 
have  added  humus  to  the  soil. 

Preserve  den  trees.  In  harvesting  timber, 
save  those  old,  hoHow  trees  where  squirrels 
and  raccoon  live.  Pile  the  slash  but  do  not 
bum  it.  Cottontail  rabbits  will  use  the  brush 
piles  in  winter  and  provide  good  shooting. 

Provide  travel  lanes.  Tie  woodlots,  ponds, 
and  other  cover  together  with  hedges  or 
bmshy  fence  rows.  Wild  creatures  need 
sheltered  paths  by  which  they  can  travel  be¬ 
tween  nesting  grounds,  feeding  grounds  and 
water  holes. 

Take  a  conser\'ative  harvest.  When  hunt- 


STARTLED  BY  the  camera  flash,  this  white-footed  mouse  halts  in  his  round  of  the  night  spots 
in  his  little  world.  His  normal  food  is  weed  and  grass  seeds.  Few  farmers  would  call  him  a 
frierid,  but  he  doesn't  deserve  the  black  reputation  accorded  the  house  mouse  and  meadow 
mouse.  Owls,  hawks  and  other  predators  make  him  a  poor  insurance  risk. 


ing,  be  sure  to  leave  enough  game  for 
next  year’s  breeding  stock,  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  your  sportsmen  guests  do  the 
same. 

Nature  Takes  Care  of  Her  Own 

Under  such  a  program  of  farm  wildlife 
management,  only  in  rare  instances,  if  at 
all,  will  restocking  be  necessary  or  even 
helpful.  This  is  because  wildlife,  unlike 
tame  livestock,  is  highly  mobile,  and  out¬ 
side  of  urban  and  industrial  areas,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  section  of  land  in  the 
Midwest  that  does  not  have  at  least  a  breed¬ 
ing  stock  of  small  game  and  furbearers.  “If 
you  provide  new  homes  for  wildlife,” 
according  to  I.  T.  Bode,  director  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 
“nature  herself  will  do  the  stocking,  faster 
and  better  than  man  could  do  it.”  This  is 
nature’s  effort  to  maintain  her  balance. 
When  there  is  more  food  and  cover  avail¬ 
able,  wildlife  will  multiply  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  and  the  farmer  who  provided 
the  better  living  conditions  is  repaid  by 
better  insect  control  and  more  wild  game 
for  his  table. 

Tennyson  has  said  that  nature  is  “red 
in  tooth  and  claw,”  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  Nature  must  maintain  a 
balance.  The  big  fish  eat  the  little  fish  and 
lay  eggs  and  produce  little  fish  which  the 
big  fish  eat.  Insects  prey  on  plants,  birds 
prey  on  the  insects,  and  before  man  came 
into  the  scene,  to  throw  nature  out  of 
balance,  every  form  of  wildlife  maintained 
itself  in  proportionate  numbers.  Through 
the  ages  the  plants,  the  insects,  the  water 
fowl  and  the  fish  and  the  living  things  that 
crawled  and  flew  preyed  on  each  other  and 
kept  up  the  cycle  of  life.  With  his  cultivated 
fields,  his  voraciousness  and  his  eagerness  to 
produce  paying  crops,  man  destroyed  a  link 
in  the  endless  chain  and  the  balance  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  are  getting  back  to  the 
thinking  that  a  good  corn  crop  is  much 
more  than  digging  up  the  earth  and  plant¬ 
ing  a  seed — we  know  now  that  we  must 
maintain  the  birds  and  the  wild  animals 
on  the  border  of  the  field  to  balance  out 
the  insects  that  may  otherwise  eat  the  crop. 

Practically  every  state  has  tried  stocking 
pheasants  on  a  large  scale.  If  there  are  no 
pheasants  in  your  community,  it  probably 
means  that  the  climate  or  the  soil  just  isn’t 
suitable,  and  your  own  stocking  efforts  also 
would  fail. 

Game  Grows  On  The  Farm 

According  to  a  federal  survey,  85  per  cent 
of  America’s  small  game  is  produced  on 
the  farm  lands  of  the  country.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  failure  of  former  restocking 
methods,  has  resulted  in  new  recognition 
of  agriculture  by  conservation  agencies.  To 
help  the  farmer  produce  more  wildlife, 
some  forward-looking  state  game  depart¬ 
ments  are  setting  up  “field  service”  or  “ex¬ 
tension”  divisions.  The  wildlife  biologist  is 
joining  the  livestock  specialist  and  the 
soils  technician  in  offering  expert  assistance 
to  the  farmer.  New  bulletins  and  circulars 
are  available  on  the  various  phases  of  farm 


game  management.  Both  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  recognizing  wild  game  as  a 
crop  of  good  land  use  and  aware  of  grow¬ 
ing  farmer  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
now  include  wildlife  management  in  bal¬ 
anced  farm  planning. 

Some  farmers  show  little  interest  in  hav¬ 
ing  more  wildlife  because  they  don’t  want 
more  hunters.  They  say  there  are  hunters 
who  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  pheasant,  bag 
a  chicken,  or  set  fire  to  a  tree  to  smoke 
out  the  squirrels.  Once  in  a  while  one  will 
cut  fences  to  let  his  dogs  through.  No 
farmer  can  be  blamed  for  seeing  red  when 
hunters  are  this  thoughtless  or  for  asking 
them  to  do  their  hunting  elsewhere  the 
next  time. 

Farmers  usually  are  willing  to  let  hunters 
roam  their  fields  if  they  come  to  the  house 
and  identify  themseK’es  for  they  realize 
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that  most  hunters  respect  another  person’s 
prop>erty. 

For  the  farmer,  wildlife  can  mean  cash 
returns  for  fur  and  from  fees  for  hunting 
privileges.  Many  wildlife  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  day  of  free  hunting  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  American  farm  is  closing, 
that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  return  for 
his  labor  and  investment  in  wildlife  crops. 
This  principle  already  is  recognized  in 
deer  and  waterfowl  hunting,  and  last  year 
South  Dakota  farmers  began  demanding 
their  share  of  the  flow  of  gold  from  non¬ 
resident  pheasant  hunters.  Of  course, 
many  farmers  like  the  Tuttles  and  Weak- 
leys,  will  prefer  to  harvest  the  intangible 
values  of  wildlife  in  the  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  esthetic  enjoyment,  and  hospitality. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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GROWING  AND  EATING  POPCORN 


BY  DEANE  E.  SCHNEIDER 


I  ^  IME  was  when  popcorn  enjoyed  a 
calm,  if  not  quiet,  private  life  in  the 
home.  It  came  out  on  winter  evenings 
popped  with  butter,  or  at  Christmas  time 
when  it  was  strung  to  adorn  the  tree,  and 
moulded  into  balls  with  sugar  syrup. 

Popcorn  is  a  celebrity  now,  and  has  no 
private  life.  Its  cultivation,  processing, 
and  peddling  are  big  businesses.  One  movie 
vice  president  reported  triumphantly  that 
the  profits  to  his  company  last  year  from 
the  p>opcorn  sales  in  their  theatres  were 
larger  than  those  made  on  the  pictures 
t  iemselves.  This  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
movie  producers,  but  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  patrons.  The  quiet 
caress  of  Lauren  Bacall’s  voice  is  often 
lost  in  the  accompaniment  of  crunching 


popcorn.  But  there  is  relief  on  the  way. 
.\  crackle-proof  bag  has  been  invented  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Popcorn  cultivation  has  moved  from 
the  three-row  strip  in  the  kitchen  garden 
to  broad  fields  that  supply  an  industry. 
Since  it  has  graduated  into  big  time,  it 
has  been  a  profitable  crop,  and  the  short 
crop  last  season  will  make  it  even  more 
profitable  this  summer. 

The  Indians  developed  popcorn  as  they 
did  maize,  or  hog  corn,  and  were  pop¬ 
ping  it  when  Columbus  arrived.  For  four 
hundred  years  after  the  white  man  was 
introduced  to  popcorn  he  modestly  re¬ 
frained  from  exploiting  it  in  any  way. 
Before  the  hybrid  people  started  to  im¬ 
prove  the  strains,  such  varieties  as  Queen’s 


Golden,  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Little 
Giant,  Mapledale,  and  Baby  Rice  were 
the  favorites.  The  ears  were  minute,  some 
no  larger  than  a  big  thumb,  and  the 
grains  were  small,  but  the  flavor  was  mar¬ 
velous  and  it  was  tender  and  fluffy. 

Popcorn  was  first  mentioned  in  seed 
catalogs  in  the  early  1880’s.  The  seed 
people  played  up  a  “Squirrel  Tooth”  va¬ 
riety  with  pointed  kernels  and  a  larger 
ear  than  the  common  garden  type.  Those 
of  us  who  were  small  boys  in  that  period 
remember  the  way  this  vicious  corn 
chewed  up  the  fingers  when  we  shelled  it; 
but  it  was  worth  it.  In  the  early  1920’s, 
a  large  yellow  kernel  type,  now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  South  American,  was 
becoming  popular  and  it  is  from  this 
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variety  that  most  of  the  hybrids  have 
been  developed.  Very  likely  the  variety 
came  from  South  America,  as  the  name 
indicates,  for  it  is  a  big  crop  down  there 
for  both  man  and  beast. 

Big  yields  made  this  new  yellow  type 
popular  with  the  growers  and  the  large 
popped  kernels  immediately  appealed  to 
the  commercial  corn  poppers.  In  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  the  South  American 
or  large  yellow  tvpc  became  the  most 
popular  on  our  market. 

Along  about  the  same  time  a  number 
of  other  types  took  definite  form  and  were 
being  offered  by  seedmen  and  growers. 
The  so-called  larpre  kerneled  South  Ameri¬ 
can  type  was  sold  under  such  names  as 
“Dynamite”,  “Mushroom”,  and  others. 

Another  common  South  American  type 
was  called  “Superb”.  Still  another  type 
of  large  white  Pearl  corn  became  known 
as  the  Spanish  or  8-rowcd  type.  It  has 
poor  popping  expansion,  produced  a 
tough,  coarse  popped  product  with  a  very 
heavy  hull,  but  the  v’arictv  was  early  and 
hardv.  and  could  be  grown  in  the  semi- 
arid  section  where  most  varieties  of  corn 
fail.  This  became  a  popular  variety  in 
western  Nebraska,  and  in  some  sections  of 
Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

The  Hybrids  Came 

About  ten  years  ago  the  demand  for 
popcorn  in  commercial  quantities  stimu¬ 
lated  a  breeding  program  which  is  still 
producing  new  and  better  lines.  A  few 
individuals  and  several  colleges,  Kansas, 
Purdue  and  Iowa  in  particular,  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  and  work  on  individ¬ 
ual  lines  of  popcorn  to  improve  and  pro¬ 
duce  hybrid  strains.  Dr.  A.  M.  Brunson, 
while  at  Kansas,  had  started  development 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Kansas  4.  He 
went  to  Purdue  and  with  Dr.  Glenn  M. 
Smith  developed  the  first  commercial  hy¬ 
brids,  Purdue  1  and  3. 

Hybrid  breeders  sought  a  strong,  rug¬ 
ged,  vigorous  plant  which  will  stand  up 
well,  carry  a  desirable  ear,  preferably  two 
of  them,  and  hold  them  until  harvest. 
The  plant  must  also  have  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  diseases.  Then,  most  important  of 
all,  from  the  standpoint  of  popcorn,  it 
must  have  a  high  popping  expansion.  It 
must  also  have  desirable  eating  qualities, 
including  good  flavor  and  freedom  from 
coarse  hulls.  It  must  have  a  good  color, 
which  includes  a  relative  freedom  from 
the  dark  portions  of  the  hull.  One  grower 
has  more  than  700  variations  of  a  large 
number  of  lines.  The  present  popular  va¬ 
rieties  are  almost  all  sujjerior  to  the  old 
open-pollinated  varieties,  but  still  new  and 
better  lines  are  promised  by  the  breeders. 

Purdue  University,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  hybrids,  has  been 
the  source  of  two  large  kernel  types,  Pur¬ 
due  3  and  Purdue  38,  three  medium  large 
kernel  types,  Purdue  1,  Purdue  31,  and 
Purdue  32,  and  three  medium  small  ker¬ 
nel  types,  Purdue  34,  Purdue  20,  and 
Purdue  22.  The  expansion  of  Purdue  3, 
after  long  storage,  may  go  up  to  30.  Pur- 


BEFORE  THE  HYBRIDS  popcorn  was  a  runty  breed,  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  and 
hung  up  in  the  attic  or  shed  to  dry  out.  This  is  o  variety  of  “Squirrel  Tooth," 


A  GOOD  POPCORN  will  have  an  expansion  of  more  than  20  to  I,  a  minimum  of 
hull,  and  a  good  flavor.  Some  hybrids  expand  as  much  as  40  to  I  but  their  yields  are  low. 


A  PREMIUM  is  paid  for  the  extra  core  needed  to  harvest  and  store  popcorn. 
Popping  qualities  depend  on  exact  moisture  content  and  a  clean,  healthy  ear. 


due  20  has  the  largest  expansion,  32.4,  extensive  tests  to  determine  these  quali- 

and  a  high  quality  of  tenderness,  flavor  ties. 

and  absence  of  hull,  but  is  lower  in  yield.  A  popcorn  testing  laboratory  is  a  most 

Other  growers  also  have  superior  hybrids  interesting  place  when  a  popping  test  is 

in  production.  Kansas  4  is  a  very  popu-  on.  The  janitor  and  all  the  office  girls 

lar  seed.  Hybrids  w’ill  produce  from  9  come  in  to  help  out  in  the  tasting  tests 

pier  cent  to  72  per  cent  more  than  pol-  after  the  volume  records  have  been  made, 

linated  varieties.  Most  hybrids  mature  in  V'^olume  records  are  made  by  very  careful 
110-115  days,  but  there  are  a  few  early  measuring  of  a  given  volume  of  popcorn, 

varieties  maturing  in  100-105  davs.  Sec-  popping  this  in  the  usual  way  and  then 

ond  generation  hybrid  seed  should  not  be  again  carefully  measuring  the  volume  of 
planted  because  it  results  in  lower  yield.  p>opp>ed  com.  Good  popcorn  will  give  a 
In  addition  to  the  customary  qualities  volume  of  better  than  21  to  1.  Some  hy- 

demanded  in  a  com  hybrid,  popcorn  is  brids,  when  well  grown  under  proper  soil 

required  to  have  good  popability  and  and  climate  conditions,  consistently  give 

cood  flavor.  Each  variety  is  put  through  a  volume  of  30  to  1  and  32  to  1.  Some 


inbreds  and  crosses  give  volumes  of  nearly 
40  to  1.  However,  these  super-explosive 
varieties  have  been  very  poor  yielders  in 
the  field  and  for  that  reason  are  not  in 
commercial  production  today.  The  size, 
shape  and  color  of  the  popped  kernel 
are  factors  in  selecting  a  commercial  va¬ 
riety.  Some  kernels  turn  themselves  wrong 
side  out  and  spread  their  wings  in  a  “but¬ 
terfly”  shape.  Some  look  like  puff  balls; 
that  is,  the  kernel  expands  equally  all 
around  like  a  balloon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  off  the  outer  hull.  These  are  the 
“mushroom”  type.  The  butterfly  type  is 
the  one  most  desired  by  the  home  popper 
for  eating  and  chewing  qualities.  It  is 
also  the  commercial  favorite,  because  it 
fills  the  sack  faster,  giving  greater  vol¬ 
ume  and  looks  good  covered  with  dress¬ 
ing.  The  mushroom  type  kernel  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  manufacturer  of  confec¬ 
tions.  It  makes  better  Cracker  Jacks  and 
popcorn  balls  because  it  doesn’t  break  up 
as  easily  and  retains  its  shape  better. 

Cultivation 

.Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  dent  field 
corn  will  also  grow  good  popcorn.  Fertil¬ 
izer  recommendations  for  the  two  crops 
are  identical.  It  may  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  popcorn  to  prac¬ 
tice  good  rotation  to  aid  in  controlling 
weeds,  com  insect  pests,  and  diseases. 

Popcorn  will  respond  to  a  better  pre¬ 
pared  seedbed  than  dent  com  but  it  can 
be  planted  in  wet  ground  that  would  rot 
ordinary  com.  The  rate  of  planting  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  for  dent  com  be¬ 
cause  the  stalk  and  ear  are  smaller  and 
require  less  moisture  and  plant  food.  The 
rate  is  4  to  5  kernels  to  the  hill,  or  about 
12  inches  apart  in  the  row  if  drilled.  This 
amounts  to  5  or  6  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
for  the  South  American  variety.  Most  im¬ 
plement  dealers  supply  the  smaller  plates 
for  planting,  or  blank  plates  can  be  drilled. 
Cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  dent  com, 
but  in  the  earlier  stages  more  care  is  re¬ 
quired  to  discourage  weeds.  The  popcorn 
plants,  being  smaller  and  more  delicate, 
are  easily  discouraged  in  competition  with 
weeds. 

It  does  not  matter  if  p)opcom  is  grown 
in  the  field  adjoining  dent  com  or  sweet 
com,  as  far  as  the  popping  ability  of  the 
resulting  crop  is  concerned.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  of  the  pollen  parent  or  xenia 
effect  of  other  types  of  com  is  limited  to 
a  slight  influence  on  taste  of  the  cross- 
pollinated  kernels  in  some  cases.  Such 
contaminated  com  should  not,  however, 
be  used  for  planting  a  crop  the  following 
year,  as  it  would  result  in  many  pop-dent 
or  pop-sweet  hybrids  which  have  little  or 
no  popping  ability. 

Processors  who  contract  for  a  crop 
sometimes  furnish  seed.  One  of  the  largest 
producers  of  seed  is  ‘  the  Agricultural 
Alumni  Seed  Improvement  Association, 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.  This  association  is 
sponsored  by  the  graduates  of  the  Purdue 
agricultural  school  alumni  and  is  the 


agent  of  the  Purdue  station  for  the  dis-  back  in  1947  with  700  acres  on  the  aban-  Most  mechanical  buskers  can  be  adjusted 

persal  of  its  seeds.  It  is  non-profit.  An-  doned  Bunker  Hill  naval  base  which  he  so  they  will  pick  popcorn  satisfactorily, 

other  large  seed  producer  is  the  United  rented  from  the  government.  He  broke  The  rolls  must  be  set  a  little  closer  to- 

Growers  Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  ground  in  December,  1946,  disked  it  gether;  if  the  com  is  to  be  snapped,  the 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.  five  times  two  weeks  before  planting  time,  husking  rolls  are  covered  or  removed.  It 

Being  used  exclusively  as  a  human  food,  let  it  settle  and  then  went  over  it  with  is  best  to  delay  harvesting  popcorn  until 

popcorn  requires  more  care  in  storage  a  culti-mulcher  just  ahead  of  the  planter.  it  has  cured  as  much  as  possible  on  the 

and  handling  than  dent  com.  Particular  He  likes  the  soil  to  be  not  lower  than  60  stalk  but  not  so  long  that  it  is  injured 

care  should  be  given  to  protection  from  degrees  in  temperature  and  plants  I'/i  by  wet  fall  weather  or  by  the  stalks  fall- 

rats  and  mice.  Officials  of  the  Food  and  inches  deep.  Because  popcorn  is  a  slow  ing  over,  resulting  in  the  ears  coming  into 

Drug  Administration  recently  have  been  starter  he  drilled  fertilizer  in  the  row.  He  contact  with  the  soil.  Special  cribs  are 

giving  some  attention  to  popcorn  and  planted  Purdue  38  on  600  acres,  Kansas  recommended  for  drying  in  the  crib  with- 

certain  lots  have  been  condemned  as  un-  4,  (identical  with  Purdue  32)  on  50  out  the  use  of  artificial  drying.  Cribs  may 

fit  for  human  food  under  the  Pure  Foods  acres,  and  Little  Pearl,  an  ojaen  pollinated  ‘  be  any  height  or  length  that  is  suitable 

Act  because  of  contamination  with  rodent  variety,  on  the  remaining  50  acres.  or  adaptable  for  the  location,  but  the 

excreta.  It  seems  likely  that  increased  at-  R-  S.  Doty,  Anderson,  Indiana,  is  both  *  width  of  the  crib  should  be  reduced  to 
tention  may  be  paid  to  this  problem  in  a  grower  and  a  processor.  He  harvested  not  more  than  6  feet,  and  better  still,  4 

the  future  and  it  therefore  b^ooves  the  and  processed  1000  acres  of  his  own  grow-  feet  in  width,  for  easy  ventilation,  good 

popcorn  industry  to  pay  more  attention  ing  last  year  and  fed  the  screenings  and  storage,  and  drying  without  the  use  of 

to  protection  of  the  crop  from  contamina-  ends  to  livestock.  Doty  not  only  processes  artificial  heat.  If  ordinary  8  foot  cribs 

tion  by  rats  and  mice  while  in  storage.  bis  own  crop  but  he  buys  up  most  of  the  are  used,  ventilators  can  be  utilized  to 

One  of  the  largest  popcorn  growers  in  free-lance  crops  in  his  neighborhood  and  advantage,  particularly  if  popcorn  carries 

Indiana  is  blind  Burl  F.  Lenfesty,  of  ships  by  the  car  load.  considerable  moisture  when  being  stored. 

Miami  County.  With  his  wife  as  partner  Popcorn  should  not  be  shelled  until  its 

and  “seeing  eye”,  Lenfesty  started  with  Harvesting  and  Storage  moisture  is  reduced  to  13-14  moisture  or 

25  acres  in  1942,  jumped  it  to  250  acres  Harvesting  and  storage  of  popcorn  are  slightly  higher  to  avoid  any  mechanical 
by  1944,  and  the  next  year  harvested  317  very  important.  With  the  advent  of  hy-  injury  to  the  grain.  Minute  abrasions  on 

acres,  all  of  which  he  sold  for  Cracker  brid  South  American  varieties  it  is  now  tbe  seed  coat  could  seriously  lower  pop- 

jack.  In  1946  he  reduced  acreage  to  145  possible  to  pick  with  machines  much  of  expansion.  Popcorn  should  be  dried 

to  get  his  fields  into  rotation  but  came  the  popcorn  in  the  large  producing  areas.  (Continued  on  page  120) 


KANSAS,  INDIANA,  AND  IOWA  ore  leaders  in  the  development  of  popcorn  hybrids.  Stalks  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  famous 
Kansas  4;  Stalks  (1)  and  (4)  are  variations.  Most  commercial  popcorns  go  back  to  original  yellow  kernel  South  American  types. 
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Milk  tests  and  feed  cost  analysis  made 
by  the  tester  help  the  dairyman  to 
cull  his  herd,  regulate  his  feeding, 
and  improve  his  breeding  program. 


ere  horned 


wave,  and  they  both  wave  back.  Then 
I  see  the  boy  slide  down  and  start  at  a 
lope  across  the  meadow,  not  toward  his 
home,  which  I  know  is  ahead  of  me,  but 
back  toward  the  farmhouse  I  have  just 
passed.  I  think  I  know  what  that  means. 
Mom  has  gone  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  a  neighbor,  and  Sonny  is  being  sent 
to  fetch  her. 

This  guess  is  confirmed  when  I  drive 
in  at  the  farmhouse  and  find  no  one  at 
home.  The  empty  house  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  me,  however,  for  I  have  come  to 
this  farm,  as  to  others  on  my  circuit,  at 
about  the  same  time  every  month  for  the 
last  two  years.  I  park  the  car  near  the 
dairy  bam,  and  start  carrying  my  gear 
to  the  house.  I  have,  of  course,  an  over¬ 
night  bag  packed  with  the  usual  night 
things,  along  with  a  couple  of  items  not 
so  usual — a  paper-backed  detective  novel 
with  which  to  read  myself  to  sleep,  a  fif¬ 
teen  foot  extension  cord,  and  a  small  elec¬ 
tric  bed  lamp.  Farmers  in  general  expect 
you  to  sleep  when  you  go  to  bed,  and  do 
not  equip  their  bedrooms  with  lamps  for 
night  reading.  If  the  weather  were  cold, 
I  would  be  carrying  also  a  double  socket 
and  an  electric  heating  pad,  for  in  most 
farmhouses  central  heating  is  still  a  rumor. 
I  have  with  me  a  briefcase  filled  with 
such  items  as  extra  pages  for  the  looseleaf 
herd  book,  a  milk  tester’s  manual  which 
is  my  work  bible,  a  book  of  dairy  feeding 
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WHEN  YOU  CAN’T  quite  place  the  face,  the  ear  tag  will  serve  If  you  can  get 
Elsie  to  cooperate.  In  a  dark  barn  it  often  takes  team  work  to  get  the  number. 


THE  CENTRIFUGE  is  stopped  after  a  whirl  and  hot  water  added  to  the  sample  to 
wash  down  the  separated  cream  and  force  it  Into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  test  tube. 


tables,  various  professional  pamphlets,  a 
slide  rule,  and  a  small  pocket  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  And  I  have  a  box  in  which  I 
carry  bottles  of  red  and  black  ink,  the 
indispensable  ink  eradicator,  and  assorted 
pens  and  pencils. 

Although  my  hostess  for  the  night  is  not 
at  home,  I  go  at  once  to  the  table  where 
I  always  work  when  I  am  in  this  house, 
get  the  farmer’s  herd  book  from  the 
drawer,  and  start  to  work.  It  will  be  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  men  start  milking, 
and  the  first  thing  I  must  do  is  figure 
the  net  income  from  each  cow’s  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  previous  month.  Since  the 
price  of  milk  for  any  given  month  is  not 
established  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
following  month,  this  part  of  my  figuring 
lags  a  month  behind  the  rest.  On  the 
basis  of  each  cow’s  butterfat  test  and  vol¬ 
ume  I  figure  her  gross  income  for  the 
preceding  month  and  arrive  at  her  net 
income  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  her  in¬ 
dividual  feed  for  the  month.  Each  cow 
has  her  own  page  in  the  herd  book  show¬ 
ing  her  production,  both  fluid  and  butter- 
fat;  the  amount  of  concentrates  she  con¬ 
sumes  and  her  total  feed  bill ;  the  profit 
she  makes;  and  a  breeding  and  health 
chart.  The  records  for  each  of  the  cows 
are  combined  to  form  the  Monthly  Herd 
Summary  which  shows  the  owner,  at  a 
glance,  how  the  whole  herd  is  doing.  The 
herd  book  also  contains  yearly  summaries, 
ten  year  progress  reports,  and  herd-sire 
records  which  must  be  kept  up-to-date.  My 
nose  is  still  on  the  grindstone  when  Mom 
comes  bustling  in  full  of  apologies  for  not 
being  at  home  when  I  arrived. 

In  addition  to  the  inevitable  arithmetic, 
the  supervisor  of  a  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  must  present  himself 
once  a  month  at  each  farm  in  his  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  order  to  be  in  the  bam  during 
every  milking  done  during  a  twenty-four 
hour  period.  Usually  this  means  two 
milkings,  one  at  night,  and  one  again  next 
morning,  but  some  dairymen  milk  three 
times  a  day,  at  eight  hour  intervals,  and 
a  few,  who  have  extra  special  cows  along 
with  an  overweaning  ambition  to  make 
a  high  record,  milk  four  times.  A  tester’s 
private  preference  is  probably  for  the  two- 
time  milking  schedule,  with  chores  at  six, 
and  six  or,  in  a  pinch,  at  five  and  five. 
These  hours  allow  for  a  reasonably  long 
and  leisurely  evening,  and  jjermit  the  actual 
testing  to  get  started  at  a  good  hour  in 
the  morning. 

The  smart  tester  will  dep>end  on  the 
farmer  to  get  him  up  in  the  morning. 
Since  work  may  start  on  one  farm  at 
three  A.  M.,  on  another  at  seven,  on  an¬ 
other  at  five,  it  is  impracticable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  oneself  to  waken  automatic¬ 
ally.  There  is  nothing  a  tester  can  do 
ahead  of  the  farmer  in  the  morning,  so  he 
might  as  well  relax  and  wait  until  he  is 
called. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  testing  career, 
when  I  was  still  wide-eyed  and  bushy- 
tailed  about  it  all,  I  anxiously  asked  a 
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BOOK  WORK  can  be  difficult  when  the  kids  take  a  hand.  Lloyd  Fitch,  the  father  of  these  small  fry,  is  a  competent  tester 
himself,  but  he  likes  the  DHIA  because  of  the  advertising  his  high  producing  herd  frequently  gets  in  the  Farm  Bureau  News. 


farmer  if  he  would  surely  call  me  in  the 
morning.  He  said  vaguely  that  I  would 
probably  hear  him  around.  I  slept  un¬ 
easily,  waiting  for  the  sounds  that  would 
mean  I  should  get  up,  and  sure  enough, 
long  before  daylight,  I  heard  voices  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  cows.  I  scrambled  untidily  into 
my  clothes  in  the  dark,  and  rushed  to 
the  bam  in  time  to  see  the  farmer,  his 
son,  and  his  son’s  wife  rounding  up  the 
cows  with  the  aid  of  flashlights.  They  were 
all  in  their  nightclothes.  The  son’s  wife 
had  thrown  a  coat  over  her  nightie,  and 
the  son  had  pants  on  over  pajamas.  The 
farmer,  to  my  delight,  was  attired  in  an 
old-fashioned  nightshirt  and  rubber  boots. 
All  three  were  soaked  to  the  waist.  The 
cows,  it  seems,  had  found  a  break  in 
the  electric  fence,  and  the  family  had 
tumbled  out  of  bed  at  one-thirty  to  round 
them  up  through  the  wet  oat  field.  I  crept 
back  to  bed  to  wait  until  I  was  called. 
This  farmer  was  one  with  an  abruptness 
of  manner  which  had  me  seriously  rattled. 
Later  I  learned  to  understand  him  and 
to  respect  and  like  him  very  much  indeed ; 
but  at  first,  when  I  made  mistakes  be¬ 


cause  of  my  own  eager-beaver  anxiety, 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  keeping  me 
in  a  welter  of  apology  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  provocative  memory  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  that  night,  trotting  around  the  bam 
floor  with  a  soaked  and  flapping  nightshirt 
wrapping  itself  around  his  shins. 

At  milking  time  the  tester  is  supposed 
to  weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow,  record 
the  weights,  and  take  a  sample  of  the  milk 
night  and  morning.  These  samples  are 
later  used  for  testing  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent.  From  this  the  month’s  production  of 
milk  and  of  fat  for  each  cow  is  estimated. 
No  farmer  has  yet  been  known  to  admit 
that  his  cows  gave  as  much  on  testing  day 
as  they  did  the  day  before,  or  as  they 
assuredly  will  the  day  after. 

The  tester  presents  himself  in  the  bam 
at  milking  time,  takes  his  samples,  secure¬ 
ly  locks  up  his  sample  box  (against  the 
horrid  fx)ssibility  of  some  over-ambitious 
farmer  adding  a  drop  of  cream  to  a  bottle 
here  and  there)  eats  supjjer  with  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  spends  his  evenings  as  his  con¬ 
science  dictates.  Actually,  his  time  is  his 
own  until  the  cows  come  in  for  the  morn¬ 


ing  milking.  Because  I  prefer  my  free 
hours  to  come  in  daylight,  I  work  at 
my  figuring  in  the  evening.  Production 
amounts  and  butterfat  tests  of  course  can¬ 
not  be  figured  until  all  the  milkings  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  one  can  usually  nag  the  farmer 
into  giving  the  amount  of  feed  each  cow 
gets,  and  the  price  he  pays  for  his  grain. 
Figuring  feed  costs  for  each  cow  and  set¬ 
ting  up  the  herd  book  for  the  month  puts 
quite  a  lot  of  work  out  of  the  way. 

Perhaps  dairymen  try  to  cheat  the  tester 
to  get  a  higher  butterfat  test  or  a  higher 
production  average  than  the  herd  warrants. 
He  might  try  to  add  extra  cream  or  milk 
to  the  pail  to  raise  the  butterfat  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  record.  But  that  would  be  danger¬ 
ous,  because  I  am  in  the  bam  all  the  time 
throughout  the  milking  process,  and  I 
might  turn  around  at  just  the  wrong 
moment.  One  man  with  another  Associa¬ 
tion  concealed  a  hot-water-bottle  filled 
with  cream  under  his  coat  and  added  a 
squirt  of  cream  through  a  tube  down  his 
sleeve  as  he  was  milking.  The  tester  didn’t 
see  him  do  it  but  the  difference  between 
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THE  MILK  FROM  each  cow  is  carefully  weighed  and  thoroughly  mixed  before  the 
sample  is  taken.  Mike  Kalian's  daughter,  Jean,  helps  handle  the  big  herd  of  Holsteins. 


the  tester’s  records  and  the  butterfat  tests 
made  by  the  dairy  where  he  sold  the  milk 
soon  gave  him  away.  Another  trick  is 
skipping  the  morning  milking  on  the  day 
the  tester  is  to  come.  This,  of  course,  in¬ 
creases  the  night’s  production,  but  is  known 
to  lower  the  butterfat  test  for  every  cow 
whose  milk  is  held  in  the  udder.  Besides, 


a  tester  gets  skeptical  if  the  next  morning 
production  is  too  far  below  the  night’s. 

Next  morning  there  is  milking  again; 
each  cow’s  milk  is  carefully  weighed  and 
recorded  in  the  bam  book.  A  sample  of 
her  milk  is  taken  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sample  taken  from  this  cow  the  night 
before  for  a  composite  butterfat  test.  Then 


we  have  breakfast,  which  on  a  farm  is 
a  hearty  meal,  coming  as  it  does  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  lively  work.  After  break¬ 
fast  each  milk  sample  must  be  tested  for 
butterfat  content.  This  means  getting  each 
sample  of  milk  to  the  required  tempera¬ 
ture  (60  to  70  degrees)  accurately  measur¬ 
ing  into  test  bottles  a  small  amount  of  the 
milk  (17.6  ml.)  and  mixing  with  it  an 
equal  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  also  care¬ 
fully  tempered  to  60  to  70  degrees.  The 
test  bottles  with  their  mixture  of  milk  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  placed  in  a  heavy  cen¬ 
trifuge  which  whirls  them  around  at  a 
speed  of  800  revolutions  a  minute.  After 
6ve  minutes  whirling  a  small  amount  of 
very  hot  water  is  added  to  each  test  bottle. 
The  centrifuge  is  whirled  again  for  two 
minutes,  more  hot  water  added  to  the 
bottles,  and  the  whirling  repeated  for  an¬ 
other  minute.  All  test  bottles  are  then 
removed  from  the  centrifuge  and  placed 
in  a  flat  bottomed  basin  of  hot  water.  The 
water  rises  up  around  the  neck  of  the 
bottles,  but,  of  course,  must  not  spill  over 
into  them.  After  the  test  bottles  have  stood 
in  the  tempering  bath  for  five  minutes, 
they  are  ready  to  read.  The  adding  of 
the  acid  to  the  milk  has  helped  to  separate 
the  fat,  the  whirling  of  the  centrifuge 
has  forced  the  fat  to  the  top  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  adding  of  the  hot  water 
has  washed  the  fat  clean  and  forced 
it  up  into  the  tall  narrow  neck  of  each 
bottle.  The  bottle  necks  are  carefullv  cali¬ 
brated,  so  that  by  measuring  the  height 
of  the  fat  column  one  can  determine 
the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  each  sample 
of  milk. 

This  is  exacting  work,  but  pleasant 
enough  for  anyone  with  even  a  small  taste 
for  laboratory  technique.  There  is  a  catch, 
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YEARLY  HERD  SUMMARY 

Owner — L.  M.  French,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y.  Broome-Tioga  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 

Year — June  1,  1941 — May  31,  1942  Breed — RH  Number  of  Cows  Tested — 38 

Number  of  Cow  Years  (Total  cow  months  divided  by  12) — 33.96 


Age 

Yearly  Production 

■ 

Value 

of 

Product 

Feed 

Cost 

Income 
Over 
Feed  Cost 

Feed 

Cost 

100#  Milk 

Grain 
Fed  Per 
100#  Milk 

Milk  (lbs.) 

Fat  % 

Fat  (lbs.) 

High  Cow  for  Butterfat — 1938173 . 

5 

12,479 

3.27 

408.4 

$3.66 

$288 

$114 

$174 

$  .91 

26.6 

Low  Cow  for  Butterfat — 1356294 . 

14 

6,044 

3.35 

202.6 

2.38 

144 

42 

1.69 

45.2 

Total  of  all  cows  on  test . 

298,939 

10931.6 

7681 

3618 

4063 

Average  of  all  cows  on  Cow  Year  basis.... 

8,803 

3.66 

321.9 

2.57 

226 

107 

119 

1.22 

33.1 

Average  of  all  cows  in  Association . 

Average  Feed  Fed  Per  Cow:  Grain,  2918  Lbs.;  Silage,  9251  Lbs.;  Hay,  2941  Lbs.;  Pasture,  115  Days. 


THIS  YEARLY  HERD  SUMAAARY  is  one  of  the  reports  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  Association  to  help  them  check  herd  progress. 
L.  M.  French  owns  a  herd  of  57  registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows  which  have  been  on  DHIA  test  for  fifteen  years,  "i  figure 
that  it  has  cost  me  around  $1,500  to  date  in  fees  and  board  bills  to  get  this  testing  done.  Money-wise,  this  is  a  bargain,"  French 
says,  "for  if  there  were  no  Association  I  would  willingly  pay  twice  that  amount  to  get  the  facts  that  the  tester  supplies."  The 
procedure  on  the  French  farm  is  to  cull  the  bottom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  herd  each  year.  In  practice  this  means  the  cow 
that  is  producing  below  300  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  feeding  schedule  is  made  up  a  month  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  the 
tester's  records.  One  pound  of  20  per  cent  protein  feed  is  given  his  Holstein  cows  for  every  four  pounds  of  milk  testing  three  per¬ 
cent  butterfat.  Jerseys  ore  fed  one  pound  of  the  same  protein  feed  for  every  three  pounds  of  milk  testing  six  per  cent.  The 
breeding  plan  is  to  raise  replacement  calves  from  the  top  quarter  of  the  herd.  French  adds,  "When  you  realize  that  the  difference 
between  one  of  my  good  cows  and  one  that  should  be  culled  can  easily  run  from  $50  to  $100  in  net  profit  each  year  you 
will  agree  that  milk  testing  really  pays  off." 
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AND  SO  TO  BED,  with  a  Perry  Mason  thriller  to  read  until  drowsy.  The  bed 
lamp  and  an  invisible  elecric  heat  pad  are  her  own.  The  roving  milk  tester  soon 
gets  used  to  a  strange  bed  each  night  and  learns  to  adapt  herself  to  the  various 
degrees  of  hospitality  she  finds  in  the  homes  of  members  of  the  Association. 
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THE  lA^PERIAL  PEKIN  looks  like  a  good  notured  ne'er-do-well,  but  he  is  on 
efficient  meat  producer.  He  can  put  on  a  thrifty  six  pounds  in  nine  weeks. 
AAore  than  half  our  1 2,000,000  annual  production  of  ducks  are  Pekins, 
descended  from  18  immigrants  of  75  years  ago.  Served  roasted  and 
stuffed  with  dressing  the  Pekin  is  known  as  the  Long  Island  Duckling. 
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IN  THESE  PENS  the  clucks  spend  the  last 
three  weehs  of  their  short  and  happy  lives. 
All  day  lonf  they  swim  about  in  the  fresh, 
cool  water,  quack  with  their  frieiKis,  and 
stuff  themselvec  with  tasty  food.  At  nine 
weeks  they  are  tender,  iuicy  and  plump. 


IF  beef  cattle  could  be  made  to  grow 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  Pekin  duck 
we  could  produce  a  two-ton  steer  in  nine 
to  twelve  weeks  which  is  the  time  it  takes 
this  fowl  to  put  on  fifty  times  its  original 
weight.  The  fact  that  they  grow  faster 
than  the  public  debt,  along  with  an 
amazing  hardihood,  has  made  Pekins  the 
darling  of  duck  raisers  of  America  and 
kept  them  far  in  the  lead  in  our  12,000,000 
annual  duck  production. 

The  Pekin  was  introduced  to  this  coun¬ 
try  by  a  Mr.  McGrath,  an  employee  of 
Fogg  &  Company  of  New  York,  engaged 
in  the  Japan  and  China  trade.  McGrath 
first  saw  these  large  white  ducks  near  the 
city  of  Pekin  and  mistook  them  for  geese. 
Up)on  learning  their  true  identity,  Mc¬ 
Grath  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
secured  a  clutch  of  eggs,  set  a  broody  hen 
on  them,  and  managed  to  hatch  15  duck¬ 
lings,  which  he  called  Pekins.  When 
they  were  old  enough  to  ship  he  made 
arrangements  with  a  friend,  James  E. 
Palmer,  who  was  returning  to  the  States, 
to  take  the  ducks  back  and  share  them 
half  and  half  for  his  efforts.  After  a 
four  month  voyage  across  the  Pacific  and 
around  the  horn.  Palmer  landed  in  New 
York  on  March  13,  1873,  with  the  nine 
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ducks  that  survived  the  trip.  Three  ducks 
and  two  drakes  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath’s  people  in  New  Ywk  and  the  rest 
he  took  to  his  own  place  in  Connecticut. 
McGrath’s  hungry  friends  promptly  fell 
to  and  ate  his  five  ducks  but  Palmer’s 
birds  did  so  well  that  he  had  six  ducks 
and  four  drakes  shipped  to  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Along  with  an  importation 
of  four  birds  to  California,  these  18  make 
up  the  entire  foundation  stock  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Pekins  in  the  United  States  today. 

Over  half  of  the  ducks  of  this  country 
are  raised  within  a  hundred  miles  of  their 
greatest  market.  New  York  City,  where 
the  pioneer  flock  of  nine  landed.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farms  are  located  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  where  every 
creek  and  inlet  for  miles  is  white  with 
squatting,  waddling  ducks.  On  these  high¬ 
ly  specialized  commercial  farms  the  mass 
production  of  ducklings  has  reached  its 
peak.  These  breeders  incubate  their  own 
eggs  and  exploit  the  peculiar  growing 
qualities  of  the  Pekin  to  the  full.  In  9  to 
1 1  weeks  they  are  able  to  produce  a  five 
and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  pound  bird. 
At  the  end  of  this  magnificent  growing 
spurt  the  ducklings  taper  off  for  a  six 
weeks’  moult  after  which  they  put  on  but 
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three  to  four  pounds  in  a  half  year.  The 
conunercial  breeder,  however,  has  them 
waddling  off  to  the  slaughter  pens  before 
this  plateau  is  reached.  His  goal  is  from 
hatch  to  hatchet  in  nine  weeks.  To  do  this 
he  must  pour  24  to  25  pounds  of  the 
best  grade  feed  down  the  duck’s  gullet. 
Though  this  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  feed, 
the  Pekin  will  put  on  six  and  a  half 
pounds  on  the  feed  it  would  take  to  bring 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  to  five  pounds.  With 
feed  at  $5.80  a  hundred  this  would  put 
the  feed  cost  for  producing  a  pound  of 
duck  meat  at  23  cents  as  compared  with 
28  cents  for  the  chicken.  This  puts  the 
duck  right  up  with  the  turkey  for  thrifty 
conversion  of  food  into  sellable  bird. 

Feathered  Fairies  Duck  Ranch 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  producers 
of  the  “Long  Island  Duckling”  is  A. 
Frank  De  Feo,  the  owner  of  the  Feathered 
Fairies  Duck  Ranch  which,  oddly  enough, 
is  located  in  New  Jersey  at  Somers  Point. 
“This  is  a  fairly  good  location,”  says  De 
Feo  of  his  390  acre  farm,  “since  we  have 
good  flowing  wells  and  are  within  easy 
trucking  distance  of  Philadelphia  where 
we  market  most  of  our  ducks.” 

The  long  low  buildings,  green  roofed 
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HUGE  ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS  holding  up  to  40,000  eggs  ore  used  by  the  commerciol 
operators;  farmers  find  a  broody  hen  a  cheap  and  practical  method  of  hatching  the  eggs. 


and  white  sided,  which  house  the  ducks,  lie 
behind  De  Fee’s  home.  As  I  walked  around 
the  house  and  entered  the  farm  I  got  the 
feeling  that  the  place  is  much  more  like  a 
factory  than  a  farm  yard.  A  couple  of  re¬ 
frigerator  trucks  backed  up  to  the  loading 
dock;  narrow  gauge  railroad  tracks  con¬ 
necting  the  duck  houses  with  the  central 
feed  buildings ;  platform  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  trucks;  and  a  garage  large  enough  to 
service  the  twelve  trucks  operated  by  the 
farm,  all  add  to  the  illusion.  The  only  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  factory 
atmosphere  is  De  Feo  himself,  whose  stocky 
build  and  weathered  face  would  mark 
him  as  the  farmer  even  without  seeing 
his  heavy  muscular  hands. 

I  found  De  Feo  sitting  in  a  leather  chair, 
scratching  his  head  over  a  ledger. 

“I  let  a  fellow  do  a  newspapier  story 
about  this  place  once,”  he  said  looking 
at  me  suspiciously,  “and  he  exaggerated 
ever^’thing  I  told  him  about  my  income 
and  forgot  all  about  the  e.xpenses.  What 
do  you  think  the  Internal  Revenue  people 
think  when  they  read  that  De  Feo  banked 
all  that  money  and  nothing  is  said  about 
the  cash  that  came  out  of  the  bank  to 


run  the  place?  In  this  business  you’ve  got 
to  spend  your  time  w’orking  with  the 
ducks,  not  fooling  around.”  He  glanced, 
pointedly,  at  a  large  printed  sign  on  the 
wall  which  urged,  “WORK  AND  WIN.” 

When  I  assured  him  that  I  would  suck 
duck  eggs  before  I  would  exaggerate  a 
word  he  said,  he  settled  down  to  talking 
about  the  business  of  duck  raising. 

The  Feathered  Fairies  Di’ck  Ranch  was 
started  by  Mr.  De  Feo’s  father,  Dominic 
De  Feo,  who  was  a  boiler  maker.  In  1900  he 
left  the  shop  for  a  job  w'ith  the  Feathered 
Fairies  Poultry'  Farm.  From  his  $9.00-a- 
week  salary  the  ex-boiler  maker  saved 
until  he  had  accumulated  $3.00  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  clutch  of  30  Pekin  Duck  eggs. 
From  the  foundation  stock  of  30  eggs  in 
1900  they  hav’e  built  up  a  business  that 
produces  from  350,000  to  450,000  duck¬ 
lings  a  year.  Today  they  are  one  of  the 
three  leading  producers  of  “Long  Island 
Ducklings.” 

“I  started  calling  it  the  Pekin  Duckling 
because  that  is  what  it  is,  but  the  people 
believed  that  there  was  some  difference 
between  the  two  so  now  I  go  along  and 
call  it  the  Long  Island  Duckling. 


“Our  methods  differ  somewhat  from 
the  other  big  producers  in  that  we  main¬ 
tain  a  year  round  breeding  program 
whereas  most  of  the  others  relv  on  one 
long  breeding  season.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  invested 
in  a  plant  this  size,”  De  Feo  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  window  to  the  row  on  row 
of  duck  houses,  “we  ought  to  keep  in 
full  production  the  year  round.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  have  to  use  three  sets  of 
breeders.  The  main  breeders  we  pick  from 
two  hatches  of  eggs  in  the  first  two  weeks 
in  May.  They  come  into  production 
around  December  or  January  and  have 
a  seven  month  laying  period  during 
which  time  they  lay  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  which  hatch 
out  to  about  ninety  ducklings  for  each 
layer.  We  have  another  set  of  breeders 
that  start  laying  in  June.  These  are  the 
stingy  birds  that  only  lay  until  around 
the  first  of  September.  Not  only  do  they 
lay  less,  but  you  get  a  lot  of  ringers,  you 
know,  rots  among  their  eggs.  Ducks  just 
don’t  do  too  well  when  it  is  hot,  that’s 
why  you  don’t  hear  of  any  big  duck 
raisers  in  the  tropics.  In  September  we 
have  another  group  that  starts  laying 
and  they  carry  us  over  until  winter  when 
the  main  bunch  starts.  Working  it  this 
way  we  keep  our  incubators  going  all 
year  round  and  green  ducklings  ready  to 
kill  every  week.” 

“Green  duckling,”  pure  white,  of  course, 
is  the  trade  name  given  them  when  they 
reach  their  first  growth  at  nine  to  eleven 
weeks. 

Breeders  are  selected  when  they  are 
seven  or  eight  weeks  old  by  De  Feo, 
his  son  Al,  and  the  men  who  work  with 
him.  They  go  through  a  flock  of  about 
six  thousand  ducks  and  pick  those  that 
they  will  keep,  handling  and  observing 
each  duck  to  pick  the  most  vigorous  birds. 
During  this  process  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  flock  is  culled  out. 

“We  look  for  good  sized  ducks  with 
long  bodies,  straight  necks,  and  proper 
carriage.  At  that  age  their  pelvic  bones 
should  measure  a  good  two  fingers  be¬ 
tween  the  points.  Each  duck  has  to  be 
handled  to  get  the  feel  of  the  bird.  It’s 
hard  work,  but  our  whole  next  season 
flock  depends  on  our  choice  of  breeders. 
Since  we  have  one  drake  for  every  five 
females  we  cull  them  even  more  carefully 
and  keep  only  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  drakes.” 

Since  the  entire  foundation  stock  for 
the  Pekin  breed  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  18  birds  there  can’t  help 
but  be  considerable  in-breeding  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  surprising  uni¬ 
formity  of  large  flocks.  In  order  to 
keep  this  process  from  affecting  the  vigor 
of  the  flock  De  Feo  and  other  duck  men 
follow  the  practice  of  exchanging  breeders 
every  couple  of  years.  Every  other  year 
De  Feo  will  swap  some  three  thousand 
day-old  ducklings  with  one  of  the  Long 
Island  group  to  bring  in  new  blood. 
Naturally  he  picks  a  man  whose  farm  is 
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THIS  IS  FRANK  DE  FEO,  a  big  duck  man,  with  a  “Feathered  Fairy”  friend.  De  Feo  turns 
out  400,000  dressed  ducks  a  year  to  eastern  markets  from  a  plant  valued  at 
$250,000.  Poultry  men  believe  that  only  the  big  operator  with  production  line 
methods  can  make  profits  in  ducks.  The  markets  are  restricted,  prices  are  tempera¬ 
mental,  and  duck  eggs  do  not  move  on  the  open  food  market.  The  margin  is  narrow 
and  everything  but  the  quack  must  be  turned  into  money  in  order  to  stay  out  of  the 
red.  The  high  cost  of  feed  during  the  last  few  years  is  giving  duck  men  insomnia. 
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free  from  disease  and  whose  flock  is  in 
good  shape.  They  found  that  it  was  easier 
and  safer  to  hatch  and  trade  the  ducklings 
than  to  exchange  eggs. 

I  asked  him  about  the  absence  of  odor. 
“In  the  old  days  when  we  used  standing 
ponds  for  the  ducks  they  used  to  be  hard 
to  clean  and  developed  quite  an  odor,  but 
then  any  water  like  that  will  get  to  smell¬ 
ing  when  it’s  low.  Why,  the  stink  of  the 
Delaware  River  at  low  water  will  almost 
knock  you  down.  But  since  we  drained 
the  ponds  and  started  using  concrete 
basins  with  fresh  water  flowing  through 
them  you  wouldn’t  know  you  were  on 
a  duck  farm.  In  the  summertime,  of 
course,  there  is  a  slight  ammonia  smell 
inside,  but  the  ventilators  carry  it  off 
and  you  can’t  detect  it  outdoors.” 

“How  about  the  noise?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  you  don’t  hear  any  now  and 
that  is  because  it’s  light  and  the  ducks 
are  not  frightened.  When  it  gets  dark 
we  keep  the  lights  on  in  the  houses  and 
the  yards  are  flood  lighted  and  that  keeps 
the  ducks  quiet.  ^Ve  don’t  do  it  to  keep 
down  the  noise,  but  because  when  the 
ducks  are  kept  quiet  they  put  on  weight 
a  lot  faster  and  that  is  what  we  are  after. 
This  whole  place  is  as  bright  as  day  all 
night  long  and  the  only  noise  you  hear 
is  when  they  are  disturbed,  like  say,  when 
a  rat  gets  into  the  coop.” 

We  had  come  to  a  solidly  built  brick 
building  in  front  of  which  a  St.  Bernard 
puppy  frisked  ponderously.  “This  is  our 
incubator  house.”  De  Feo  said,  leading 
the  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a 
cool  basement  room  where  the  eggs  are 
stored.  De  Feo  explained  that  in  the 
winter  time  the  eggs  could  be  kept  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  without  damage  but 
in  the  summer  time  they  should  be  put 
into  the  incubators  within  three  davs  or 
they  would  spoil.  Gathering  the  eggs  is 
quite  a  chore  since  the  ducks  will  lav 


them  anywhere,  on  the  straw  of  their 
pens,  on  the  ground,  sometimes  stuck  to 
the  ice,  or  even  in  the  water  where  they 
have  to  be  retrieved  with  a  rake.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  eggs,  he  says,  adding  his 
opinion  to  a  highly  controversial  question, 
are  good  eating  and  he  enjoys  them. 

We  walked  into  the  warm  humid 
hatching  rooms.  The  walls  of  the  first 
room  were  lined  with  three  tiered  hot 
water  incubators  and  there  were  two 
more  rows  of  them  down  the  center  of 
the  room.  Through  the  glass  fronts  of  the 
incubators  hundreds  of  dozens  of  the 
large  eggs  could  be  seen.  The  hot  water 
incubators  each  handle  some  14,000  eggs 
at  one  time.  The  incubation  period  for 
Pekin  eggs  is  28  days.  Chicken  eggs  require 
21  days  at  the  same  temperature,  but 
they  require  less  moisture.  ^Vater  is  kept 
in  moisture  pans  during  the  entire  four 
weeks  and  in  the  still  air  incubators 
the  eggs  are  sprayed  daily  after  the  14th 
day.  The  ducklings  are  moved  to  the 
brooder  houses  when  they  hatch  but  are 
not  fed  for  24  hours.  In  the  next  room 
was  a  more  compact,  electric-forced  air 
incubator  holding  20,000  eggs.  “This  one 
is  much  easier  to  operate  than  the  hot 
water.  Look  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  the 
eggs.  You  just  pull  this  lever  and  they  are 
all  turned  at  once.”  He  illustrated  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  lever  and,  through  the  glass,  we 
could  see  all  the  trays  swing  from  a  forty- 
five  degree  angle  tilt  to  the  rear  to  a 
forty-five  degree  angle  tilt  to  the  front. 
“\Ve  hope  some  day  to  replace  the  hot 
water  type  with  another  of  these.” 

We  walked  outside  again  to  continue 
the  tour.  “We  start  the  ducklings  in  one 
of  these  brooder  houses,”  he  said,  indi¬ 
cating  a  group  of  the  long  shed-type 
buildings,  “and  keep  them  here  for  two 
weeks.  Then  we  herd  them  across  the  road 
to  our  secondary  buildings  over  there 
where  they  don’t  get  so  much  heat  and 


they  have  more  space.  As  they  grow 
bigger  we  move  them  along  to  other 
buildings  down  the  line  until  they  reach 
the  water  front,  that  is  where  our  basins 
are.  at  about  seven  weeks  old. 

“In  this  business  it’s  careful  management 
that  counts.  You’ve  got  to  work  with  your 
birds  all  the  time  and  keep  watching  for 
improved  methods.  Take  the  question  of 
sanitation,  for  instance.  Lots  of  people  set 
up  rules  about  keeping  their  places  clean, 
but  I  feel  that  you  have  got  to  lie  right 
there  and  see  to  it  that  the  houses  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  inside  and  out,  every  time 
the  ducks  are  moved.  That’s  the  way  you 
keep  down  disease  and  cut  down  on 
losses.  It  takes  a  lot  of  management  and 
a  lot  of  tedious  work.” 

Outside  the  door  of  the  brooder  house 
lay  two  freshly  killed  rats.  De  Feo  kicked 
at  them,  “Good !  Good !  I  love  to  see 
them  dead.  We  keep  up  a  constant  war 
with  them.  They  raise  the  devil  with  the 
ducklings  and  a  pair  of  them  will  out 
eat  a  duck.” 

Inside  the  brooder  house  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  high  pitched  chirping  of 
the  ducklings  and  under  the  hovers  were 
masses  of  yellow  orange  fluff.  The 
building  was  separated  into  a  dozeti  pens 
by  two  foot  partitions  and  the  babies 
were  kept  close  to  the  hover  by  boards 
that  could  be  moved  further  hack  as 
they  grew  older.  Down  the  center  of  the 
house  ran  the  narrow  gauge  railroad 
track  that  connects  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm.  It  was  built  on  a  tressel  that 
permitted  the  ducklings  to  move  about 
under  it.  A  feed  car  being  moved  down 
the  length  of  the  building  paused  at  each 
pen  to  refill  the  flat  feed  trays.  The  shal¬ 
low  water  pans  nearby  were  covered  by 
chicken  wire  that  would  permit  the 
ducklings  to  dip  their  beaks  in  the  water 
without  allowing  them  to  wade  in  it. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 


DUCKS  on  the  overage  form  ore  usually  there  because  they  were  inherited  from  grandfather  or  a  former  owner.  They  contribute  little 
more  than  atmosphere  for  eggs  ore  rarely  eaten.  Chicken  is  preferred  to  roost  duck;  besides  it's  too  much  trouble  to  pick  them. 
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AT  THREE  WEEKS  these  ducklings  are  shedding  their  fluffy  baby  down  and  beginning 
to  grow  their  mature  feathers.  During  the  next  three  weeks  they  will  be  moved 
to  larger  pens,  will  feather  out  and  can  be  moved  to  the  water  front  to  finish 
their  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  life  which  is  their  greatest  meat  producing  period. 
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THIS  OUTFIT  threshed  all  the  wheat  in  three  counties  in  1902  when  the  crop  was  good  and  the  weather  fine.  A  few  years 
later  the  wind  stacker  replaced  the  straw  elevator  and  the  automatic  weigher  replaced  the  man  with  the  measure  standing  by 
the  grain  spout.  The  feeder  and  the  cutters  sit  on  the  platform  near  the  cylinder.  Uncle  Jud  surveys  the  scene  from  the  separator. 


THE  OLD  RED  BULL 


Up  on  the  hill  stands  an  old  red  bull 
He  eats  and  he  eats^  but  he  never  gets  full 

—old  riddle 


Great  Uncle  Judson  Wamble 
was  a  farmer  and  thresherman.  When 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  92,  a  bucolic 
champion  of  the  good  old  days  was  lost 
to  mankind,  for  he  had  lived  through 
several  eras  and  remembered  them  all.  He 
had  a  tongue  like  a  buggy  whip,  a  mem¬ 
ory  like  an  elephant,  and  a  windy  and 
cantankerous  opinion  about  everything. 

He  passed  away  one  afternoon  sitting 
in  his  rocking  chair  under  the  willow  in 
the  back  yard  after  he  had  put  away  two- 
thirds  of  an  apple  pie  and  most  of  a  left¬ 
over  ham  hock.  He  had  been  sitting  there, 
pulling  on  his  sour  old  pipe  and  cussing 
a  noisy  tractor  in  a  neighboring  field.  When 
he  suddenly  became  silent  his  daughter, 
our  Aunt  Nancy,  knew  something  w'as 
wrong. 

In  his  later  years  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
airing  his  opinions  about  tractors  and 
new  ways  of  farming.  When  he  was  run¬ 
ning  the  farm  he  wouldn’t  have  a  tractor 


on  the  place.  Even  now,  his  last  team  of 
horses  roamed  the  hill  pasture  in  idleness, 
a  souvenir  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
“the  good  years.”  Both  horses  were  near¬ 
ing  thirty  and  were  lean  and  gaunt  in 
spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  feed  which 
Uncle  Jud  stuffed  into  them.  Summer 
evenings  his  slow  footsteps  would  turn  to 
the  hill  pasture  where  he  would  commune 
with  his  friends  in  a  silent  language  they 
all  knew. 

“When  I  was  doin’  the  farmin’  here 
with  horses  I  didn’t  spend  a  dime  on  any¬ 
thing  but  harness,”  he  told  his  nephew 
who  had  taken  over  the  farm.  “Your  gaso¬ 
line  bill  was  $24  last  month  and  the  whole 
place  is  smelled  up  with  stinkin’  grease 
and  fumes.  There’s  nothing  like  the  good 
clean  smell  of  a  horse  and  his  manure.  It 
fits  right  in  with  farmin’.” 

He  refused  to  look  at  the  figures  when 
his  nephew  tried  to  show  him  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  tractor  farming.  “All  you  want.” 


he  said,  “is  to  get  your  work  done  early 
so  you  can  run  down  town  to  a  movie. 
When  I  was  doin’  the  farmin’  here  with 
horses  I  put  in  an  honest  day’s  work, 
sunup  to  sundown.  No  time  for  gaddin’ 
around.  I  got  my  fun  at  the  county  fair, 
once  a  year.  Every  time  you  get  a  little 
cash  ahead  it  bums  a  hole  in  your  jeans 
and  you  won’t  rest  ’till  you  get  something 
that  runs  with  a  gasoline  engine.  That  old 
mare  out  there  dropped  twelve  colts  in  her 
lifetime.  I’d  like  to  see  a  tractor  do  that.” 

“That’s  right,”  Jake  admitted,  “but  how 
about  a  horse  eatin’  his  head  off  when  he 
ain’t  workin’?” 

“Hell’s  fire,”  Jud  shouted,  “that  shows 
what  kind  of  farmer  you  are.  Don’t  a 
horse  make  manure  when  he  ain’t  workin’ 
as  well  as  when  he  is?” 

When  Uncle  Jud  was  in  his  prime  he 
owned  and  operated  a  threshing  rig.  He 
often  said  the  best  years  of  his  life  were 
those  when  he  took  his  rig  around  the 
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UNCLE  JUD  had  the  qualities  needed  to  be  a  successful  thresherman.  Farmers  are  individ¬ 
ualists  and  work  best  alone.  When  they  work  together  on  such  rare  occasions  as  thresh¬ 
ing  it  takes  a  strong  character  to  keep  harmony  and  peace.  Using  the  combination  of  a 
sharp  tongue,  a  biting  wit,  and  a  mule-like  stubbornness.  Uncle  Jud  got  the  threshing 
crew  through  the  day.  He  was  a  farmer  himself  and  he  knew  how  to  handle  them. 
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threshing  rings  in  the  county.  He  could 
spin  yams  by  the  yard  about  the  fights  he 
won,  the  brobdingnagian  meals  he  ate, 
and  the  lusty  flirtations  among  the  farm¬ 
ers’  daughters. 

He  had  seen  threshing  progress  from 
the  flail,  which  his  own  grandfather  had 
used,  to  the  combine.  When  he  was  a  kid 
he  was  given  a  bugg\'  whip  to  keep  the 
horses  moving  around  on  the  threshing 
floor,  tramping  out  the  grain.  A  little 
later  the  first  threshers  came  out,  crude 
affairs  with  a  revolving  cylinder  driven 
by  a  team  of  horses  on  a  treadmill,  and 
still  later,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
had  worked  one  summer  firing  an  up¬ 
right  steam  boiler  on  a  portable  outfit. 

“I  can  smell  that  old  tea-kettle  right 
now,”  said  Uncle  Jud.  “Live  steam  and 
wood  smoke  and  sizzlin’  oil.  Went  right 
along  with  the  smell  of  sweat  and  horses 
and  dust  around  the  separator.  Today  you 
can’t  take  a  breath  without  gettin’  a  whiff 
of  gasoline! 

“Me  and  a  neighbor,  Joe  Pults.  put  in 
$1,000  apiece  and  got  a  brand  new  outfit, 
a  J.  I  Case  separator,  painted  bright  red. 
a  traction  engine,  a  straw  stacker  and  a 
water  wagon  and  pump.  That  was  in  ’75. 
We  lined  up  about  a  dozen  jobs  that  first 
year.  Joe  run  the  engine  and  I  took  the 
separator  and  we  got  a  half-wit  boy  to 
haul  water.  Don’t  know  why,  but  every  kid 
we  got  to  haul  water  was  a  half-wit.  Must 


have  taken  that  kind  of  a  feller  to  haul 
water  all  day,  sleep  in  the  mow  at  night, 
and  always  eat  at  the  second  table.” 

The  fourth  man  on  the  crew  was  the 
feeder,  who  stood  on  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  maw  of  the  separator  and  fed  the 
sheaves  into  the  cylinder. 

Uncle  Jud  said  neither  he  nor  his  part¬ 
ner  knew  anything  about  operating  a  rig 
when  they  started  but  they  learned  as 
they  went  along.  “I  caught  on  first.”  he 
said,  “but  Joe  never  could  get  on  to  that 
engine.  He’d  run  her  too  fast  or  too  slow 
and  he  was  always  losing  a  head  of  steam. 
He  blamed  everything  on  the  water  boy 
or  the  wood  he  used.  I  remember,  though, 
the  worst  accident  we  had  was  really  the 
water  boy’s  fault.  The  so-and-'-o  went 
dow’n  to  the  creek  for  a  tank  of  water  and 
he  musta  gone  fishin’,  for  pretty  soon  Joe 
gave  two  or  three  short  toots  on  the 
whistle,  indicatin’  he  needed  water.  The 
boy  didn’t  come  and  Joe  saw  he  would 
have  to  pull  his  fire.  He  wasn’t  fast  enough 


though,  and  the  boiler  let  go  with  a  helluva 
bang.  Blew  out  six  tubes  and  we  had  to 
work  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  puttin’  in  new  ones.  That  boy  got 
fired  but  the  one  we  got  in  his  place  was 
a  half-wit  too.” 

.\fter  that  first  season  Uncle  Jud  bought 
his  partner  out  and  hired  a  professional 
engineer.  He  said  Joe  wanted  to  sell  be¬ 
cause  he  was  having  trouble  at  home. 

“Joe  got  so  greasy  around  that  engine 
his  wife  wouldn’t  sleep  with  him.  Spite  of 
his  bath  night  the  grease  kept  accumulatin’ 
on  Joe  and  it  was  Christmas  before  he  was 
anywhere  back  to  normal  clean.”  Things 
went  better  the  second  year  and  he  made 
a  profit. 

According  to  Uncle  Jud  anybody  could 
run  the  engine,  but  setting  the  separator 
was  an  art.  For  one  thing  you  had  to 
know  something  about  meteorology ;  gauge 
the  wind  for  a  whole  day  in  advance. 
The  separator  was  set  so  that  the  wind 
would  blow  directly  away  from  the  ma- 


THIS  SET  was  in  the  barn  yard  and  the  stack  went  up  in  the  feedlot.  Six  or  eight  teams 
hauled  the  wheat  from  the  field.  The  separator  was  one  of  the  first  equipped  with  a 
wind  stacker  and  had  a  self-feeder  and  automatic  weigher.  The  thresher  demanded 
coal  for  the  engine;  fire  hazards  were  cut  down  and  it  took  less  stoking  to  keep  a  head 
of  steam.  The  careful  engineer  had  an  auxiliary  water  supply  In  case  the  water  wagon 
was  delayed  in  its  trips  to  the  branch  or  the  farm  pond.  The  water  boys  usually  had  to 
be  prodded  away  from  the  engine  to  carry  water  to  the  pitchers  in  the  fields.  It  was 
hot,  dusty  work,  but  there  was  an  occasional  whiff  of  fried  chicken  from  the  kitchen 
to  buoy  up  the  spirits.  Drivers  jockeyed  about  to  keep  away  from  the  dusty  side. 
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THE  STEAK  PLATE  is  clean  and  only  the  necks  and  backs  of  a  heaped  platter  of  fried  chicken  remain.  This  is  the  pause 
that  follows  the  slab  of  apple  pie  and  the  last  cup  of  coffee,  a  pause  that  will  last  a  few  minutes  only,  for  the  sun  shines 
and  there  are  two  loads  of  wheat  at  the  separator.  One  good  trencherman  hastens  to  finish  a  second  piece  of  the  pie. 


chine,  carrying  the  dust  and  straw  toward 
the  stack  and  not  into  the  faces  of  the  men 
working  around.  Sometimes  when  it 
changed  the  dust  got  so  bad  a  new  set  had 
to  be  made.  The  separator  had  to  be  level 
too.  If  it  wasn’t  bearings  would  get  hot 
on  the  low  side  and  the  wheat  would  settle 
over  the  screens  and  part  of  it  would  go 
out  with  the  straw.  It  was  leveled  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole  under  a  high  wheel  or  jacking 
up  a  low  side. 

Those  old  separators  were  a  maze  of 
belts.  The  main  job  of  the  separator  man 
was  to  see  that  everything  movable  was 
kept  well  oiled  and  to  keep  the  belts  at  the 
right  tension.  “The  first  few  weeks  I  run 
that  machine  I  couldn’t  shut  my  eyes 
without  seeing  belts,”  Uncle  Jud  declared. 
“There  musta  been  miles  of  them.  When 
the  dew  happened  to  be  heavy  or  we  got 
caught  in  a  shower  they  would  stretch 
and  fly  off.  Then  along  about  noon  they’d 
dry  out  and  start  bustin’.  The  first  ones 
were  made  of  leather  and  we  laced  them 
up  with  rawhide.  A  little  later  they  started 
to  make  them  of  rubber  and  fabric  and 


they  held  good  and  we’d  patch  them  with 
clips.” 

Lining  up  the  engine  with  the  separator 
was  the  engineer’s  job.  .After  setting  the 
separator  just  right  he’d  make  a  turn  and 
face  the  separator,  lining  up  the  drive 
wheel  of  the  engine  with  the  master  pulley 
on  the  separator.  Then  the  long  heavy  belt 
was  stretched  out,  lifted  over  the  drive 
wheel  and  the  pulley,  and  the  engine 
was  backed  up  a  little  to  tighten  it.  Uncle 
Jud  remembers  that  he  got  a  thrill  every 
time  a  set  was  made  and  the  wheels  started 
to  turn  for  a  day’s  threshing.  The  big  belt 
would  slap  a  couple  of  times,  there’d  be 
a  chorus  of  screeches  as  all  the  belts,  little 
and  big,  slipped  on  the  start.  Then  the 
tempo  of  the  engine  would  increase  and 
the  cylinder  would  begin  to  roar  and  from 
the  inside  of  the  machine  would  come  the 
deep-throated  rumble  of  its  bowels.  At 
a  sign  from  the  separator  man  the  first 
sheaf  was  thrown  on  the  cutting  table 
and  the  dav’s  work  began. 

.About  the  first  of  June  Uncle  Jud’s  en¬ 
gine  man  came  to  live  with  him  and  the 


two  of  them  spent  several  weeks  making 
repairs  and  getting  the  rig  in  shape.  The 
season  opened  soon  after  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  continued  on  in  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  wet  summer 
the  wheat  might  start  to  sprout  in  the 
shock,  so  the  farmers  on  the  tail-end  of 
the  ring  often  ricked  their  crop.  The  ricks 
were  put  up  near  the  feedlots  so  that  the 
straw  stack  would  go  down  into  manure. 
When  the  wheat  was  threshed  out  of  the 
field  the  straw  stack  went  up  in  the  wheat 
field  for  convenience  of  a  short  haul. 

Sometime  during  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the 
ring.  One  of  the  important  items  was  the 
choice  of  a  thresher.  The  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  rigs,  the  honesty  of  the 
thresher,  the  behavior  of  the  crew,  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  thresher  went 
about  making  a  «et  and  cleaning  up  a 
field,  were  all  discussed.  .A  schedule  for  the 
trading  of  help  was  made  up  and  a  fwlicy 
decided  on  for  the  feeding  of  the  crew. 
Since  each  farmer  had  a  set  place  in  the 
threshing  schedule,  this  was  adjusted  auto- 
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matically  by  dropping  the  first  man  the 
year  before  to  last  place  and  stepping  up 
the  other  members.  There  were  from  a 
dozen  to  fourteen  farmers  in  a  ring.  Uncle 
Jud  threshed  three  rings  and  never  had 
any  trouble.  Once  in  a  while  a  disgruntled 
member  would  pull  out  because  he  thought 
he  was  unfairly  treated,  but  there  was  al¬ 
ways  somebody  to  take  his  place.  There 
were  no  contracts,  either  among  members 
of  the  ring  nor  between  the  ring  and  the 
thresher.  The  thresher  set  the  price  per 
bushel  for  the  threshing.  In  early  July  the 
thresher  notified  the  first  farmer  in  the 
ring  when  he  would  be  at  his  place. 

Ordinarily  it  took  from  eight  to  ten 
teams  and  four  to  six  pitchers  in  the  field 
to  keep  the  wheat  moving  to  the  separator. 
When  it  was  dry  and  the  rig  was  good  it 
might  take  more.  If  the  haul  from  the 
separator  to  the  granary  was  short,  two 
or  three  teams  could  take  away  the  grain. 
If  it  was  hauled  to  the  elevator,  which 
might  be  on  a  siding  several  miles  away, 
it  took  more,  depending  on  the  distance. 
Sometimes  the  wheat  was  sacked,  two 
bushels  to  the  sack.  It  took  a  good  man  at 
the  sacker,  one  who  could  toss  120-lb.  bags 
around  all  day.  Sometimes  it  was  run 
loose  into  a  tight-bottomed  wagon. 

Work  started  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  the  sheaves  were  dry.  The  engine  man 
got  up  before  daylight  to  get  his  fires  going 
and  a  little  later,  if  there  hadn’t  been 
much  dew,  the  separator  man  and  the 
farmer  walked  out  to  the  field  and  after 
twisting  a  handful  of  straw,  go  into  a 
two-man  conference  about  when  to  start 
loading.  If  the  straw  broke  when  it  was 
twisted  it  was  time  to  start.  The  teams 
from  the  neighboring  farms  were  standing 
by  near  the  separator,  summoned  earlier 
by  a  long  whistle  blast,  and  the  pitchers 
and  the  drivers  were  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  wagon  frames,  chewing  tobacco  and 
talking. 

Smoking  was  not  allowed  because  of 
the  ever-present  danger  of  fire  in  the 
separator  or  the  stack.  Almost  everv’bodv 
chewed  tobacco.  Those  who  worked 
around  the  separator  said  it  “cut  the  dust.” 

Uncle  Jud  kept  a  barrel  of  water  handy 
near  the  separator  for  chance  fires.  When 
a  farmer  wouldn’t  furnish  coal  for  the 
engine  and  a  load  of  old  posts  and  fence 
rails  were  piled  up  near  the  set  he  was 
alert  for  a  spark  that  might  set  off  a  fire 
in  the  stack  or  around  the  separator.  A 
dust  explosion  in  the  separator  was  also 
a  possibility. 

“Only  had  one  bad  fire  in  my  rig,” 
Uncle  Jud  boasted.  “That  was  at  Dan 
Collins’  place.  All  we  had  to  bum  was 

(Continued  on  page  132) 


THE  THRESHING  RIG  of  our  day,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  automatic  control,  gas  power,  and 
labor-saving  devices.  Fire  hazards  are 
gone,  the  grain  is  threshed  clean  and 
weighed  automatically.  The  wind  stacker 
does  its  own  thinking  and  breakdowns  are 
rare.  Efficient  as  it  is,  it  too  is  passing,  out¬ 
moded  by  the  combine. 


A  PIPER  J-3  can  carry  300  pounds  of  insecticide  and  dust  a  peach  orchard  for  to  Vs  ground  dusting  costs. 


BY  FRED  KNOOP 


ASM.^LL.  shiny  aluminum  plane 
headed  up  the  Cottonwood  River 
V'alley  in  eastern  Kansas.  .\s  it  came  over 
the  Spencer  Farm  the  pilot  dipped  his  left 
wing  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  wind-sock 
on  top  of  the  hanger,  a  T-shaped  metal 
building.  The  two  Spencer  boys,  Larry 
and  Donald,  looked  up  from  their  wagon, 
half-full  of  sorgo  ensilage  that  they  were 
feeding  to  a  pushing,  shoving  herd  of 
whitefaces.  The  cattle’s  hoofs  squeaked  in 
the  snow  and  their  frosty  breath  gave  the 
feeding  bunker  the  effect  of  a  steaming 
cauldron. 

“That’s  probably  that  fellow  from  down 
at  Blackwell,  who  called  yesterdav  about 
the  bull  calf,”  Larry  shouted  to  his  brother 
as  he  jumped  off  the  wagon.  “Finish  the 
feeding  while  I  go  out  to  meet  him.” 

Tfie  plane  made  a  landing  on  the  snow- 
covered  alfalfa  field  alongside  the  house 
and  taxied  alongside  the  Sp>encer  hangar. 

Two  men  in  galoshes,  fleece  lined  jackets 
and  Army  surplus  leather  flight  caps  got 
out  of  the  plane  and  the  inevitable  small 
boy  scrambled  out  of  the  jump  seat  in 
back.  Walking  forward  with  his  hand 
stretched  out.  the  farmer’s  first  word  of 
greeting,  was,  “Anybody  that  could  miss 
those  four  big  silos  of  yours  ought  to  be 


grounded.  We  spotted  your  farm  20  miles 
doum  the  v’alley.” 

The  usual  flying  talk  followed,  a  brief 
appraisal  of  each  other’s  airplanes.  The 
new  metal  propeller  on  the  visitor’s  Cessna 
was  given  a  once-over.  “Makes  her  cruise 
at  an  easy  120  at  2450  a  minute,”  he 
volunteered.  “We  flew  the  160  ‘crow’  miles 
up  here  in  an  hour  and  25  minutes,  had 
a  little  headwind.  We  sure  wouldn’t  have 
tackled  those  icv  roads  todav.  Let’s  see  the 
bull.” 

.\n  hour  and  a  half  later  the  price 
jockeying  had  been  finished,  a  deposit 
had  been  made  on  the  bull,  and  the  three 
were  on  their  wav  back  home  to  Oklahoma 
to  do  the  evening  milking. 

The  Air-Minded  States 

Not  many  farms  in  Kansas  own  an  air¬ 
plane,  nor  do  most  cattle  buyers  arrive 
by  air,  but  in  this  state  and  the  plains  states 
around  it  this  sort  of  thing  isn’t  unusual. 
Farmers  out  here  have  been  exposed  to 
friends  and  neighbors  who  own  planes  and 
they  have  found  out  about  the  light  plane’s 
advantages  and  limitations.  The  fields 
around  their  houses  are  flat  and  so  are 
the  ones  around  their  neighbor^’,  a  good 
set-up  for  farm  landing  strips.  Most  towns 


have  air  fields  near  the  business  section. 
Distances  are  great  and  although  most  of 
the  main  roads  are  paved,  air  time  is 
usually  half  what  driving  time  would  be. 
If  the  trip  is  several  hundred  miles,  air 
time  may  be  only  a  third  the  driving 
time.  Here  the  plane  is  being  put  to  the 
job  it  is  best  suited  for — space  eating.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  uses,  like  spraying, 
dusting,  seeding,  checking  cattle,  picking 
up  implement  parts,  and  soil  conservation 
work.  But  to  the  farmer  who  has  been 
through  the  labor-short  war  years  and 
who  doesn’t  see  any  more  help  ahead  any 
machine  that  will  save  time  is  worth  look¬ 
ing  into. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  fathers  of  the  men 
who  are  flying  their  planes  were  looked 
upon  with  much  the  same  amusement  and 
scepticism  when  they  bounced  their  new 
Dodges  and  Chalmers  through  the  deep- 
rutted  mud  roads.  In  1905,  for  instance, 
when  there  were  just  about  as  many  cars 
as  there  are  personal  aircraft  today,  you 
could  get  a  shiny  red  touring  car  for 
$6,000,  minus  the  top.  That’s  just  about 
what  a  4-place  airplane  will  cost  you  today. 
Strangely  enough  the  complaints  heard 
about  automobiles  in  the  early  days  were 
much  like  those  you  hear  about  planes 
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LARRY  SPENCER  cocks  a  weather-eye  at  the  windsock  before  he  takes  off  for  Chicago,  where  a  carload  of  cattle 
he  helped  load  yesterday  will  be  sold  today.  The  Spencers'  4-place  Navion  has  shrunk  the  distances  to  ranches 
and  cities  in  the  great  plains  cattle  raising  area  to  an  easy  half-day  flight  from  their  farm  landing  strip. 


today :  “they  cost  too  much.”  “thev  are 
dangerous,”  “you  can’t  operate  at  night.” 
“there’s  no  use  trying  to  plan  a  trip  when 
the  weather  is  bad,”  “the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  thing  is  too  high.” 

While  these  parallels  between  automo¬ 
biles  and  airplanes  may  be  fairly  close,  any 
comparison  of  their  flight  operation  is  apt 
to  lead  us  astray  in  our  thinking.  One 
officer  in  the  Army  Air  Training  Com¬ 
mand  said  recently,  “The  reason  we  don’t 
want  wheels  in  Army  training  planes,  and 
are  staying  with  the  old-fashioned  ‘stick’ 
control  is  to  keep  young  pilots  from  think¬ 
ing  they  are  driving  a  car.” 

Flying  fanners  have  had  their  share  of 
publicity  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  with 


most  of  the  stories  confined  to  varns  about 
"flying  farmers  gather  at  Leapfrog.  Colo¬ 
rado  for  venison  barbecue.”  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  dirt  farmer  who  hasn’t  been 
bitten  by  the  airbug  wants  answered  is, 
“Will  an  airplane  on  my  farm  help  earn 
more  money?” 

To  find  out  how  F.ARM  QUARTERLY 
readers  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma 
felt  about  planes  on  their  farms  we  picked 
2100  names  at  random  in  these  states. 
Then  we  mailed  each  of  them  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  these  three  questions  :  f  1 )  Do  you  per¬ 
sonally  know  farmers  who  own  planes  and 
because  of  them  make  more  money  farm¬ 
ing?  (2)  If  you  owned  a  plane,  how  would 
you  use  it  to  make  more  money?  To  the 
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381  readers  (at  the  last  count)  who  sat 
down  and  wrote  us,  we  are  grateful. 
Twenty-seven  readers  said  they  owned 
planes  and  made  more  money  with  them. 
There  were  41  who  wrote  us  convincing 
letters  telling  how  they  thought  they  could 
make  more  money  with  a  plane.  All — ex¬ 
cept  one  man — were  interested  and  wanted 
to  know  more  about  planes,  what  a  prac¬ 
tical  plane  cost,  how  much  time  and  skill 
it  takes  to  learn  to  fly,  what  the  space 
requirements  were  for  a  landing  strip, 
along  with  a  dozen  other  questions.  Several 
readers  helpfully  appointed  themselves  cor¬ 
respondents  and  drove  all  around  their  part 
of  the  country  talking  to  farmers  who 
owned  planes.  .All  of  which  indicates  that 


farmers  are  interested  in  private  flying,  and 
want  to  know  more  about  it.  So  let’s  take  a 
look  at  farm  flying,  find  out  what  ability 
it  takes,  what  it  costs  to  learn  to  fly.  Then 
we’ll  talk  to  farmers  who  fly  and  see  what 
you  can  and  can’t  do  with  a  small  plane. 

First,  You  Learn  How 

Flying  an  airplane  isn’t  like  driving  a 
car,  yet  it  isn’t  any  more  difficult  to  do. 
Many  people  perfectly  capable  of  flying 
a  modern,  small  plane  have  been  literally 
scared  out  of  it  by  the  talk  of  young  dare¬ 
devil  pilots.  The  superman  pilot  myth  got 
its  start  during  World  \V’ar  I  and  Flip 
Gorkin  and  his  kind  gave  it  some  new 
turns  in  the  last  war.  Of  course,  some  pilots 
arc  supermen;  they  have  to  be  to  fly 
“hot”  fighters  and  jet  ships.  So  are  some 
racing  car  drivers,  but  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  be  one  in  order  to  fly  a  light  plane  or 
drive  a  family  car.  Flying  doesn’t  require 
a  lot  of  strength,  in  fact,  the  only  thing 
athletic  about  it  is  the  long  first  step,  up 
into  the  cabin.  Many  planes  now  have 
wheels  instead  of  sticks,  and  women  no 
longer  wear  slacks  (The  stick  gave  the 
woman  pilot  some  of  the  skirt-handling 
problems  of  playing  a  cello)  and  did  not 
provide  a  relaxed  mental  state.  A  small 
plane  pilot  needs  the  mental  alertness  you 


use  to  handle  a  car  in  Sunday  traffic. 

Age  doesn't  seem  to  make  so  much 
difference  in  one’s  ability  to  handle  a 
plane,  for  what  the  older  pilot  lacks  in 
quick  responses  is  usually  made  up  in 
better  judgment.  In  October,  1946,  Fred 
Moore,  a  57  year  old  wheat  farmer  of 
Moscow',  Kansas,  walked  ipto  a  Beech- 
craft  dealer’s  hangar  and  after  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeded  to  buy  a  4-place 
Bonanza.  The  dealer  was  happy  about 
this,  but  when  Moore  said,  “And  I  want 
you  to  teach  me  to  fly  it,  starting  tomor¬ 
row,”  he  took  off  his  hat  and  whistled.  It 
turned  out  Moore’s  flying  was  as  good  as 
his  farming.  Now  he  says  he  enjoys  it  more 
every  day.  One  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  medium  priced  planes  recently 
ran  a  survey  among  farmer  pilots  who  had 
bought  their  planes.  They  found  that  in 
1946  the  average  age  was  39  and  in  1947 
it  has  risen  to  almost  41  years.  Even  the 
student  pilot  is  required  to  take  a  medical 
examination,  so  the  physically  unfit  are 
eliminated  before  they  start. 

Instead  of  the  local  police  department 
sup>ervising  the  operation  of  the  vehicle, 
as  with  a  car,  you  soon  discover  that  in 
flying  it  is  the  C.A.A.,  short  for  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Authority,  a  Government  agency, 
that  tells  you  through  its  local  representa¬ 


THE  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  of  a  light  plane  is  only  slightly  more  complicated  than  a  car’s. 
The  instruments  and  controls  ore:  (1)  ignition  switch,  (2)  turn  and  bank  indicator,  (3) 
airspeed  indicator,  (4)  magnetic  compass,  (5)  rate  of  climb  indicator,  (6)  altimeter,  (7) 
tachometer,  which  shows  engine  speed,  (8)  ammeter,  (9)  clock,  (10)  oil  pressure,  (11)  oil 
temperature,  (12)  radio,  (13)  engine  primer,  (14)  carburetor  gas-air  mixture,  (15)  carburetor 
heat,  (16)  throttle,  (17)  parking  brake,  (18)  cabin  heater,  (19)  starter,  (20)  cigarette  lighter, 
(21)  map  compartment,  (22)  master  electrical  switch,  other  instrument  switches,  (23) 
navigation  and  landing  light  switches,  (24)  rudder  pedals,  which  are  also  individual  wheel 
brakes  and  operate  when  top  of  pedal  is  pressed,  (25)  control  wheel,  operates 
elevators  and  ailerons.  Planes  have  dual  controls  and  can  be  flown  from  either  seat. 


tives  when  you  are  qualified  for  a  Private 
Pilot’s  License.  This  will  enable  you  to  fly 
your  own  plane,  and  carry  passengers,  but 
not  for  hire.  It  will  take  you,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  about  8  hours  of  dual  flight  time  (an 
instructor  flies  alongside,  or  in  back  of 
you)  before  you  are  ready  to  take  off 
solo  (alone)  and  try  your  wings.  Then 
when  you  have  a  total  of  35  hours  flight 
time  (counting  both  dual  and  solo  time) 
you  should  be  good  enough  to  fly  with  a 
C.A.A.  Flight  Examiner  for  your  Private 
License  Examination.  This  license  will 
take  care  of  the  average  farmer’s  flying 
requirements.  If  you  want  to  fly  a  plane 
for  hire,  additional  and  more  intensive 
instruction  with  a  total  of  200  hours  flight 
time  will  bring  you  up  to  a  Commercial 
License  test.  Instrument  Ratings,  to  enable 
you  to  fly  in  weather  with  poor  visibility 
using  radio  ranges,  require  still  further 
study  and  instruction. 

The  airplane  rental  and  instruction  re¬ 
quired  for  a  Private  License  will  cost 
about  $350  unless  you  buy  a  plane  before 
you  learn  to  fly,  and  get  all  or  part  of  your 
flight  instruction  in  the  deal.  Usually  this 
isn’t  such  a  good  idea.  You  may  change 
your  mind  about  the  kind  of  plane  you 
will  need  as  you  go  along.  If  you  are  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  you  can  take  a 
flight  course  under  the  G.  I.  Training  Bill 
and  get  your  Private  License  without  cost. 
In  this  course  you  will  be  required  to  take 
a  course  at  “Ground  School,”  which  cov¬ 
ers  meteorology,  radio  use,  navigation,  and 
C.A.A.  Regulations.  Ground  school  gives 
you  the  fundamentals  of  these  subjects, 
which  you  will  need  in  flying  a  plane,  and 
you  should  make  arrangements  to  get 
ground  school  training  whether  you  take  a 
G.  I.  course  or  pay  your  own  way. 

What  Planes  Cost 

Once  you  have  learned  to  fly  (it  will 
take  you  from  two  weeks  to  two  months, 
depending  on  your  spare  time)  you  will 
follow  one  of  three  paths  in  your  use  of 
the  plane.  You  may  want  to  rent  a  plane 
from  a  nearby  airport  when  you  need  it. 
You  may  want  to  go  into  joint  ownership 
with  several  other  farmers,  and  form  a  fly¬ 
ing  club.  Or  you  may  want  to  own  your 
own  and  keep  it  on  your  farm. 

Rental  prices  vary  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  plane.  A  2-place  plane  usually 
costs  about  $8.00  an  hour  for  the  time 
in  the  air.  A  4-place  rents  for  $12.00  to 
$15.00.  Ground  time  away  from  home  is 
not  charged  for  unless  you  keep  the  ship 
away  over  24  hours.  In  an  hour  in  the  air 
you  will  cover  100  to  120  miles,  unfavor¬ 
able  winds  taken  into  consideration.  That 
makes  your  per  mile  cost  between  7c  and 
15c.  Divide  your  7c  by  two  passengers  and 
your  15c  by  four,  and  you  have  your  rental 
costs  per  passenger  mile.  You’ll  probably 
only  use  a  rented  plane  for  transportation, 
so  that  the  weight  carrying  capacity  for 
farm  supplies  isn’t  a  factor.  You  can  usu¬ 
ally  carry  an  extra  50  pounds  in  addition 
to  your  full  passenger  load.  For  cattle  sales, 
buying  trips,  or  meetings,  a  rented  plane 


THE  AERIAL  COWHAND  flies  his  saddle  to  the  horse.  Even  v/hen  he  rides  the  distant  ranges  of 
his  father's  Montana  ranch,  Bruce  Toomey  is  still  able  to  sleep  at  home  every  night.  Helena, 
55  miles  away,  where  his  girl  and  friends  live,  is  just  half  an  hour  away  by  air.  Reasoning  that 
a  returned  Gl  would  be  hard  to  keep  down  on  the  ranch,  Bruce’s  father  decided  that  a  plane 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  transportation  as  well  as  a  means  of  keeping  his  son  satisfied. 


>hould  work  out  very  well  and  save  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

Group  ownership  is  the  next  step  up 
the  cost  ladder.  You  will  have  to  invest 
something  as  your  share  of  the  plane,  but 
you’ll  get  your  flying  time  at  cost  and 
that’s  usually  about  half  the  rental  figures 
given  above. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  a  plane  on 
the  farm,  to  use  it  on  short  notice  for 
transportation  or  hauling  supplies,  spray¬ 
ing,  dusting  and  seeding,  you’ll  just  about 
have  to  own  your  plane  and  keep  it  near 
the  house.  This  requires  a  landing  strip, 
1500  to  1800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and 
free  from  obstructions  at  either  end.  The 
strip  should  be  smooth  with  no  grade 
over  3%,  well  drained  and  aimed  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  It  should 


be  kept  planted  in  grass  and  small 
legumes  and  kept  cut  down  to  8  inches. 
.Alta  fescue  has  given  good  results  because 
of  its  matting  tendency.  Buflfalo  grass  is 
used  on  many  western  strips.  Doctors, 
veterinarians,  artificial  insemination  tech¬ 
nicians,  livestock  buyers  and  friends  in  your 
locality  will  be  flying  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  good  strip  will  make  it  easy 
for  them  as  well  as  for  you  to  get  in  and 
out  safely  and  quickly. 

The  castored  landing  gear,  developed 
by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
and  now  available  on  Stinson  and  Cessna 
planes  for  about  $300,  makes  cross-wind 
landings  on  a  single  strip  simple.  The 
wheels  pivot  freely  and  remove  most  of 
the  stress  put  on  the  landing  gear  when 
the  plane  hits  the  ground  at  an  angle  as 
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it  does  in  a  cross  wind  landing.  This  gear 
has  solved  the  old  problem  so  important 
to  flying  farmers,  of  cross  wind  landings 
on  a  single  strip. 

A  hangar  can  be  built  of  wood  for  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  if  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  and  the  pre-cut  steel  ones 
will  cost  one  or  two  thousand  dollars, 
defjending  on  the  size  and  the  typ)e  of 
framing  you  use.  You’ll  need  a  gas  tank; 
the  gravity  discharge  250  gallon  typ>e  is 
used  on  many  farms.  Aviation  gas  for  light 
planes,  73  or  80  octane,  costs  from  21  to 
30  cents  a  gallon,  varying  with  the  state. 
In  the  western  states  most  gasoline  dis¬ 
tributors  are  carrying  it  for  their  farm 
customers.  That’s  about  all  the  equipment 
vou’ll  need  except  a  wind  sock  for  the  top 
of  the  hangar.  TTiis  will  tell  you  direc- 
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THE  SKEPTIC  looks  the  flying  machine  over,  after  it  has  flown  in  ports  for  a 
broken-down  Kansas  combine.  Custom  operators  working  several  wheat  com¬ 
bines  have  made  their  planes  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season  with  the  time  saved. 


Beechcraft 

Bonanza  (4  place  165  h.p.)  $8945 

Cessna 

120  (2  place  side  by  side  85  h.p.)  2845 
140  (2  place  side  by  side  90  h.p.)  .3345 
170  (4  place  145  h.p.)  5475 

Ercoupe 

(2  place  side  by  side  85  h.p.)  3590 

Luscombe 

Silvaire  Sedan  (4  place  165  h.p.)  6995 
Silvaire  Standard  (2  place  side- 
by-side  85  h.p.)  2595 

Silvaire  Special  (2  place  side-by- 
side  85  h.p.)  2795 

Silvaire  Master  (2  place  side-by- 
side  90  h.p.) 

Silvaire  Deluxe  (2  place  side-by- 
side  90  h.p.) 

Navion 

(4  place  185  h.p.) .  8750 

Piper 

Trainer  (2  place,  tandem  65  h.p.)  2395 
Cruiser  (3  place  tandem  with 
rear  seat  for  two  passengers 
100  h.p.)  ....^  3495 

N’^agabond  (2  place,  side-by-'ide 
65  h.p.)  ..  1990 

Stinson 

Station  Wagon  (4  place  165  h.p.)  6289 

X’oyager  (4  place  165  h.|).) .  6249 

Swift 

125  (2  place  side-by-side  125  h.p.)  3450 
Taylorcraft 

(2  place  side-by-side  65  h.p.) .  2345 

Operating  Costs 

An  approximate  cost  break-down  on 

the  operation  of  a  light  plane  in  the  85 
to  90  horse  power  class  is  as  follows.  This 
is  based  on  the  composite  experiences  of 
plane  owmers. 

Cost  per  hour  of  flight,  to  cover  100  miles 
5  gallons  of  gasoline  @  30c  $1.50 

1  pint  of  oil  @  36c  quart  .18 

Reserve  set  aside  for  periodic  plane 
check-up  .25 

Reserve  set  aside  for  engine  over¬ 
haul  ..  ..  .50 

Insurance  ....  .53 


Total 


$2.96 


TEXAS  PANHANDLE  ranges  make  good  landing  fields.  Bronnie  Cook,  whose  ranch 
is  near  Dalhart,  checks  the  fences  with  the  son  of  a  neighboring  cattle  raiser. 


tion  of  the  wind,  which  you’ll  need  to 
know  to  shorten  the  ground  roll  on  land¬ 
ings  and  take-offs.  If  you  have  a  cross 
wind,  you’ll  be  able  to  make  certain 
change>  in  your  landings  and  take-offs  to 
compensate  for  it.  Repairs  and  the  annual 
inspection  of  the  engine  and  plane  which 
is  required  by  the  C.A.A.  must  be  made 
by  a  licensed  mechanic.  Most  dealers  and 
airfields  have  one  or  more  .A  &  E  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  by  air  they  will  not  be  far  from 
any  farm.  An  annual  inspection  costs 


about  $25.00  and  a  100  hour  inspection, 
a  good  idea,  even  though  not  required  on 
a  private  plane,  costs  about  $20.00. 

The  new  factors-  prices  on  modern  light 
planes  are  as  follows.  On  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  planes  this  will  usually  include  a 
2-way  radio. 

Aeronca 

Champion  (2  place  tandem 
85  h.p.)  $2665 

Chief  (2  place  side  by  side 
85  h.p.)  2755 


To  this  should  be  added  depreciation  and 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
plane.  For  a  300  hour  per  year  use 
which  was  used  for  the  insurance  figure 
above,  we  could  add  50c  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  50c  for  interest.  Flight  cost  would 
be,  in  round  figures,  $4.00  an  hour. 
From  these  figures  we  can  see  that  our 
mile  cost  is  4c,  which  compares  favorably 
with  automobile  operating  cost. 

When  You  Can  Fly 

Small,  private  planes  are  usually  flown 
on  “\’i«ual  Flight  Rules”  or  “Contact.” 
These  rules  are  set  up  by  the  C..A.A. 
Briefly,  they  allow  the  pilot  to  fly  in  open 
country  only  if  he  has  one  mile  visibility 
(although  three  miles  is  much  better) 
and  can  stay  500  feet  vertically  and  2000 
feet  horizontally  from  the  clouds.  If  the 
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ONCE  the  hay-making  tools  are  hauled  out  to  the  fields  the  ranch-hands  make  their  daily  trips  back 
and  forth  from  the  bunkhouse  in  a  Stinson  Voyager  on  the  Toomey  ranch  near  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 


pilot’s  destination  takes  him  to  an  airport 
with  a  radio  control  tower  for  handling 
traffic,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  can 
maintain  these  cloud  distances,  and  in 
addition,  have  three  miles  visibility  at 
the  airport.  The  government  makes  avail¬ 
able  an  extensive  radio  and  naviga¬ 
tion  system  for  airmen.  Each  large  air¬ 
port  has  a  Weather  Bureau  Station  where 
teletypes  constantly  are  ticking  in  the  lat¬ 
est  information  from  other  stations  all  over 
the  country.  Weather  reports  are  broad¬ 
cast  every  half-hour  on  aircraft  radio 
frequencies.  Control  towers  at  the  larger 
airports  give  useful  information  and  in¬ 
structions  to  pilots  in  planes  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground.  The  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  to  be  used  by  private  pilots  as  well 
as  by  airline  pilots. 

The  pilot  who  has  studied  instrument 
flight  procedures,  of  course,  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  his  plane,  by 
using  the  radio  beams  and  other  navi¬ 
gation  aids  in  bad  weather.  Generally, 
however,  farmer  flyers  will  use  Visual 
Rules,  the  type  of  weather  in  which  most 
small  planes  are  suited  to  fly.  They  won’t 
be  flown  during  thunderstorms,  high  winds 
or  foggy  bad  weather  in  the  winter.  Nor  is 
night  flying  a  common  practice  for  the 
light  plane  pilot  unless  he  is  over  familiar 
terrain  in  weather  of  very  good  visibility. 


\  two  motored  plane  is  usually  best  for 
night  flights  of  any  great  distance.  Most 
small  airports  do  not  have  proper  lighting 
facilities  for  night  landings,  another  reason 
why  night  flights  are  not  practical. 

How  Safe  Are  Planes 

Safety  in  private  planes  varies  with  a 
number  of  conditions,  just  as  it  does  with 
any  other  form  of  transportation.  The 
pilot,  the  condition  of  the  plane,  the  kind 
of  weather  the  plane  is  flown  in,  are  all 
factors.  Probably  as  good  an  indication  as 
any  of  what  the  risks  are,  can  be  summed 
up  by  a  look  at  the  insurance  costs.  In 
general,  underwriters  of  air  insurance  will 
figure  insurance  at  about  twice  to  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  same  kind  of  insurance 
for  a  car  which  is  driven  in  the  country. 
Using  a  $3000  airplane  as  an  example  we 
can  arrive  at  these  figures : 

$5000-10,0000  bodily  injury  to  per¬ 
sons  other  than  those  in  the 
plane  ..  $15.00 

$5000  bodily  injury  to  passengers 
other  than  pilot — for  two 
passengers  ....  55.00 

$5000  liability  for  property  damage  18.75 
$3000  .All  risk  coverage  on  damage 
to  the  insured  aircraft  on  the 
ground.  This  is  usually  writ¬ 


ten  in  this  form  since  most 
aircraft  damage  is  from : 
Windstorm 

Ta.xiing  into  other  planes  or 
some  obstacle 

Damage  from  propeller  blast 
from  larger  planes  ..  97.50 


Insurance  cost  per  year  $186.25 
Modern  light  planes  have  been  im¬ 
proved  in  aerodynamic  design  so  much 
that  the  dreaded  stall  and  spin  of  planes 
of  20  years  ago  is  no  longer  a  hazard  in 
normal  operations.  Stalls  and  spins  arc 
taught  as  part  of  flight  training,  but  the 
planes  are  so  resistant  to  them  that  it  takes 
a  definite  prpeedure  to  put  them  into  a 
stall  or  spin.  Of  course,  buzzing  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house  and  making  steep  turns  at  low 
altitudes  are  not  normal  operations,  and 
the  hazards  are  increased  by  such  flying. 
Engine  failure  and  bad  weather  are  the 
other  points  to  consider.  Engines  are  so 
reliable  that  the  laughing  point  for  early 
flyers,  landing  in  a  strange  cornfield,  rarely 
occurs.  The  method  of  doing  so  is  taught, 
of  course,  so  that  it  can  be  done  in  an 
emergency,  with  ease  and  confidence.  Bad 
weather  can  be  sp>otted  from  weather  re¬ 
ports,  and  it  isn’t  the  plane’s  fault  if  you 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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THAT  RATS  DIE  by  violence  is  poetic  justice,  for  they  live  by  violence.  Their  monio  for 
destruction,  and  their  association  with  the  dread  bubonic  plague  and  other  virulent  and 
unclean  diseases  make  them  a  likely  symbol  of  death.  The  death  of  a  rat  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  even  to  the  most  sensitive,  for  he  is  in  all  ways  an  evil  and  unlovely  animal. 
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A  RAT  IS  A  RAT 

BY  ARTHUR  LIONBERGER 


¥  N  ALL  the  centuries  since  the  rat 
*  came  out  of  the  Orient  to  plague  man¬ 
kind,  there  has  been  but  one  good  word 
said  for  him — and  that  was  a  back-handed 
compliment — that  he  leaves  a  sinking  ship, 
thereby  warning  sailors  of  danger.  There 
is  also  a  report  that  a  rat  once  killed  a 
rattlesnake,  but  this  has  not  been  con¬ 
firmed. 

Like  the  Irishman’s  hog,  the  rat  has 
been  well-named.  He  kills  for  the  pleasure 
of  killing;  he  is  cunning  and  ruthless;  he 
contaminates  everything  he  touches;  he’s 
a  gluttonous  eater  and  what  he  can’t  eat 
he  destroys  by  his  habits  and  his  mere 
presence.  The  only  good  rat  is  a  dead  one 
and  even  when  he  is  dead,  if  he  happens 
to  be  between  the  walls  or  under  the  floors, 
his  odious  presence  lingers  on.  There  is 
nothing  so  offensively  aromatic  as  a  dead 
rat. 


In  the  cities  rats  have  become  a  scourge, 
so  much  so  that  they  have  forced  city 
fathers  to  take  organized  measures  to  con¬ 
trol  them  and  they  have  created  a  thriving 
industry  of  exterminators.  But  we’ll  let 
the  cities  take  care  of  their  own  and  go 
to  the  farms  where  the  rat  situation  re¬ 
mains  about  the  same,  meaning  it’s  very', 
very  bad. 

Board,  Room  and  Depreciation 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  number  of  rats  on  the  average  farm 
and  the  cost  of  feeding  them.  The  esti¬ 
mates  range  from  20  to  100.  Iowa  reports 
10,000,000  rats  which  destroyed  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  grain  a  year,  only  a  fraction 
of  an  estimated  $300,000,000  national  rat 
board  bill.  In  Texas  during  a  6  weeks  rat 
killing  contest,  153,720  rats  bit  the  dust  in 
a  county  with  a  population  of  35,000.  If 


you  have  a  rat  in  your  comcrib  he  may 
cost  you  from  $2  to  $8  a  year.  He  will 
eat  50  pounds  of  grain  and  destroy  three 
times  as  much.  Three  rats  will  eat  as  much 
as  two  adult  hens  and  if  he  runs  amuck 
in  your  brother  house  he  cleans  it  out, 
leaving  a  neat  heap  of  dead  chicks  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  rampage.  Hq  cuts  open 
grain  sacks,  starts  fires  by  gnawing  off  the 
insulation  of  electric  wires,  undermines 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  tunnels 
into  the  mow.  He  likes  to  nip  out  the  germ 
of  a  grain  of  com  and  what  he  doesn’t 
eat  he  contaminates  w-ith  his  droppings 
and  his  unclean  habits.  At  night  he  goes 
into  the  vegetable  garden  and  takes 
chance  bites  from  turnips  and  carrots  and 
tomatoes.  He  invades  the  potato  and  apple 
bins,  and  because  he  is  particularly  fond 
of  seedsj  will  chew  up  and  spit  out  a  dozes 
apples  jps^to  get  at  the  core.  He’ll  run  up 
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CUNNING  AND  NOT  GRIEF  prompts  this  inspection  of  a  taster  done  in  by  poison 
bait.  Survivors  will  vacate  or  shun  the  bait.  A  slow-acting  poison  will  outwit  them. 


RATS  ARE  TOO  CRAFTY  to  jump  through  a  hole.  A  trap  which  releases  at  any 
angle,  nailed  to  the  wall,  brings  disaster  for  the  rat.  Sterilize  after  every  catch. 


the  wall,  out  on  a  joist,  and  bore  into  a 
ham.  There  is  nothing  ornery  that  a  rat 
won’t  do;  nothing  is  immune  from  his 
mania  for  destruction.  And  in  his  cunning 
he  often  outsmarts  man  because  he  works 
at  destruction  and  keeping  alive  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Although  the  rat  thrives  almost  every¬ 
where  and  can  live  and  prosper  in  places 
no  other  animal  will  go,  in  the  steaming 
jungle  or  in  the  Arctic,  he  prefers  to  live 
near  man,  who  carelessly  furnishes  him 
food  and  shelter.  He  has  adapted  man’s 
food  as  his  own  and  will  eat  anything 
providing  he  thinks  man  might  want  it. 
He  travels  right  along  with  him  when  he 
pioneers  a  new  country  and  by  some 
strange  quirk  of  nature  his  total  number 
seems  to  be  set  by  the  total  number  of 
human  beings. 

In  recent  years  the  cities  have  cut  down 
the  number  of  rats  from  one  rat  to  half 
a  rat  per  person,  but  the  small  towns  and 
the  farms  add  enough  to  bring  the  total 
to  about  150,000,000  rats  in  the  United 
States.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country  has  his  own  personal  rat 
whose  board  bill  he  pays,  whose  damage 
he  repairs,  and  whose  disease  he  catches. 

A  rat  is  a  tireless  disease  carrier.  He  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  dreaded  Black 
Death  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  carried 
off  25,000,000  people.  A  recent  outbreak 
of  typhus  fever  in  the  South  was  rat- 
borne.  He  transmits  trichnella  spiralis,  rat- 
bite  fever,  bubonic  plague,  typhus,  infec¬ 
tious  jaundice,  trench  fever,  and  he  car¬ 
ries  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle 
around  on  his  feet  and  some  vets  say  he 
will  carry  the  mastitis  infection  to  your 
cows.  The  rat  himself  is  subject  to  many 
diseases  which  he  transmits  directly  to 
man.  He  not  only  carries  germs,  but  his 
personal  habits  are  filthy.  On  farms  he 
usually  has  a  definite  route  which  carries 
him  from  the  manure  pile  in  the  bam  to 
the  outhouse  and  then  to  the  pantry  where 
he  gets  his  dessert  eating  the  frosting  off 
the  Sunday  cake. 

On  his  way  around  he  may  bite  the 
baby  in  its  crib,  cut  the  throats  of  a 
brood  of  chicks  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and 
chew  holes  in  a  half  dozen  grain  sacks  to 
keep  himself  in  trim.  A  thirsty  rat,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sound  of  running  water, 
may  gnaw  a  hole  in  a  lead  pipe.  He  likes 
the  insulation  on  electric  wires  and  amuses 
himself  chewing  on  harness,  belting,  and 
lawn  hoses. 

Personal  Rat  Facts 

The  rat  is  one  of  the  most  fecund  of  all 
animals.  One  pair  of  rats  will  produce 
1,500  descendants  in  one  year  and  such 
is  their  resistance  to  all  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
versities  that  keep  down  the  population 
of  other  mammals,  too  many  of  the 
offspring  grow  to  be  adults.  The  ma.xi- 
mum  possibility  of  one  pair  is  the  astro¬ 
nomical  total  of  359,000,000  in  three 
years.  Population  increases  do  not  always 
follow  genetic  mathematical  possibilities, 
but  the  rat  comes  close.  He  is  cunning  in 
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adversity;  his  protective  instincts  are 
sharpened  by  persecution,  and  he  can  be 
happy  under  conditions  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  a  less  hardy  animal.  The  few 
diseases  he  is  subject  to  have  no  apparent 
effect  on  his  numbers.  He  generally  dies 
of  violence;  some  die  of  old  age.  A  female 
rat  will  have  from  3  to  12  litters  a  year 
with  6  to  20  in  a  litter.  The  gestation 
period  is  21  days  and  a  rat  will  breed  in 
four  months.  The  life  span,  barring  a 
violent  death,  is  from  3  to  5  years. 

The  brown  rat  is  naturallv  a  burrowing 
animal  and  gangs  up  with  his  fellows  to 
dig  communal  burrows  under  or  within 
the  foundations  of  man-made  structures. 
His  burrow  rarely  is  deeper  than  18 
inches,  but  it  may  be  an  extensive  maze. 
From  one  burrow  under  a  Pennsylvania 
henhouse  281  rats  were  taken.  He  is  an 
expert  climber,  but  prefers  the  basement 
and  lower  floors  of  a  building.  He  swims 
well,  is  quick  and  agile  in  his  movements, 
and  can  jump  as  high  as  25  inches.  His 
sharp  teeth  can  penetrate  anything  not 
covered  with  metal  or  protected  by  stone 
or  concrete. 

In  studying  the  rat  in  order  to  do  him 
in,  the  government  researchers  found  some 
interesting  history,  but  little  if  any  infor¬ 
mation  useful  in  damaging  him.  There  are 
two  species  of  rats  in  the  United  States, 
both  imports.  The  black  or  ship  rat.  with 
its  subspecies,  the  Alexandrian  or  roof  rat. 
is  found  in  limited  numbers  in  seaport 
cities,  chiefly  around  the  Gulf.  The  com¬ 
mon  brown  rat  is  the  bad  boy ;  he  ranges 
over  the  entire  country  under  various 
names,  the  Norway,  barn,  wharf,  sewer, 
and  grey  rat.  Brown  rats  may  be  almost 
black  in  color  and  have  other  variations  in 
color  and  size,  giving  the  impression  of 
several  distinct  species.  The  brown  rat  is 
larger  than  the  black  rat,  has  shorter  cars, 
is  more  robust  in  build,  and  has  a  shorter 
tail. 

The  black  rat  was  the  first  to  invade 
the  Western  World,  migrating  to  Europe 
in  the  twelfth  century.  He  came  to  this 
country  on  the  first  voyages  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers.  The  brown  rat  arrived  in  Europe 
much  later,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur\-,  and  didn’t  migrate  to  this  countrs- 
until  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  By 
his  size  and  pugnacity  he  soon  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  black  rat,  and  he’s 
king  of  the  rat  world  today. 

First  Steps  In  Control 

On  the  average  farm  it  is  doubtful  if 
rats  can  be  totally  exterminated,  but  their 
number  can  be  held  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Because  the  rat  is  omnivorous,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  live  anywhere  a  man  can. 
because  he  is  endlessly  prolific  and 
possesses  an  uncanny  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  there  will  always  be  rats  as  long  as 
men  continue  to  feed  them.  However, 
what  with  poison,  traps,  better  building 
construction  and  an  understanding  of  a 
rat’s  traits  and  habits,  the  average  farmer 
can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  rat  control. 

The  first  step  is  to  organize.  Rats  mi¬ 


DEATH  FROM  POISON  comes  for  this  rot  while  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  committing 
o  theft.  Fortunately  he  died  in  the  open  and  his  body  con  easily  be  disposed  of. 


A  RAT  RAID  on  a  brooder  con  be  a  major  disaster.  These  two  killers  may  eat  a 
chick  or  two,  but  will  kill  the  rest  for  the  fun  of  it.  Ratproofing  will  stop  them. 


grate  from  farm  to  farm,  and  unless  the 
whole  community  enters  the  war,  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  finds  himself  entertaining 
visiting  firemen  from  the  neighboring 
farms  just  when  he  thought  he  had 
cleaned  out  his  own  buildings.  The  first 
step  in  rat  control  on  any  farm  is  to 
examine  the  buildings  with  an  eye  to  rat¬ 
proofing  them.  The  removal  of  all  places 
in  which  rats  might  breed  and  hide  is  of 
primary  importance.  If  the  walls  are  hol¬ 


low  and  rats  can  run  between  them,  the 
inside  wall  should  come  out  or  be  entirely 
sealed  off  with  metal.  .All  rubbish  together 
with  all  piles  of  discarded  lumber  and 
equipment  should  be  disposed  of  or  piled 
off  the  ground.  Any  stored  grain  which 
rats  might  get  at  should  be  protected  by 
metal  sheathed  bins  or  placed  in  a  storage 
room  whose  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  are 
impenetrable. 

The  floor  of  a  building  is,  of  course. 
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Throughout  America  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  no  farms  upon  which  rats  do 
not  exist  or  have  not  existed  at  some  time. 
Every  American  farm  that  is  in  active 
production  either  harbors  its  quota  of  rats 
or  is  a  potential  harbor  if  the  farmer  re¬ 
laxes.  How  large  or  how  small  this  quota 
is  depends  on  how  good  a  housekeeper 
the  farmer  is.  The  farm  on  which  refuse 
is  thrown  on  an  open  dump,  where  gar¬ 
bage  and  corn  is  trampled  into  the  mud 
of  the  pig  pen,  where  manure  accumulates 
under  the  barn  in  huge  piles — the  farm 
on  which  buildings  decay  and  worn  out 
equipment,  scrap  lumber,  and  trash  ac¬ 
cumulates  .  .  .  will  naturally  have  more 
rat  trouble  than  one  that  is  kept  neat  and 
in  repair.  Brother  Rat  has  two  needs,  food 
and  shelter.  Deny  him  one  of  these,  and 
he’ll  move  somewhere  else. 

Poisons 

To  make  good  rats  out  of  bad  rats,  the 
farmer  has  at  his  disposal  a  list  of  poisons, 
an  assortment  of  traps,  and  his  loyal  allies, 
the  dogs  and  the  cats.  However,  he  must 
understand  the  habits  and  weaknesses  of 
rats  to  exterminate  them  successfully.  The 
poison  which  he  most  commonly  uses  is 
Red  Squill,  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  because  it  is  effective, 
cheap,  and  harmless  to  domestic  animals. 
When  dogs  or  cats  cat  it,  they  throw  it 
up,  for  it  is  an  emetic.  Chickens  too  can 
eat  it  with  impunity,  but  when  a  rat  gets 
it  into  his  system  it  does  him  in.  Rats  can¬ 
not  vomit,  and  the  Squill  stays  with  them. 
Powdered  Squill  dusted  on  meat,  fish, 
apples,  bananas  or  peanut  butter,  makes 
attractive  bait.  A  rat  is  a  sucker  for 
ground  raw  fish.  Use  a  spoonful  to  each 
bait.  Unfortunately,  Squill  has  a  distinc¬ 
tive  taste  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  gar¬ 
lic  toward  which  rats  are  wary.  It  is 
said  that  rat  colonies  have  official  tasters. 
When  a  new  food  or  flavor  is  discovered 
these  individuals  are  the  first  to  sample  it. 
If  they  meet  sudden  death,  other  rats  let 
this  food  strictly  alone.  It  is  not  known  if 
tasters  volunteer  their  serv’ices,  are  elected 
to  the  highly  dangerous  office,  or  are 
forced  to  do  the  job.  The  action  of  Squill 
is  slow  enough  so  that  a  taster  may  survive 
long  enough  to  disarm  the  ordinary  rat. 
But  many  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  brushes  with  cats  and  dogs  and 
poisons,  will  refrain  from  sampling  the 
baits  the  first  night  they  are  put  out,  and 
there-after  may  never  sample  them.  This 
is  why  one  baiting  with  Squill  does  not 
achieve  lasting  results.  \  second  baiting 
a  week  or  so  later  with  a  different  poison 
is  a  necessary  follow-up. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  W’ar  Two, 
the  supply  of  Squill,  which  comes  from 
Mediterranean  countries,  was  suddenly 
cut  off.  Squill  is  an  extract  from  a  bulb 
^rown  chiefly  in  Italy.  With  army  camps 
filling  up,  with  warehouses  and  depots 
buried  under  mountains  of  food  and  sup¬ 
plies,  rats  moved  in  and  multiplied  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  one  southern  city  they 
were  eating  daily  enough  food  for  eleven 


the  most  likely  section  through  which  rats 
will  force  an  entrance.  \Vooden  floors,  if 
strongly  braced,  can  be  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment  to  keep  rats  from  gnawing  through 
them.  Chicken  wire  or  hardware  cloth 
lightly  tacked  to  the  floor  before  cement¬ 
ing  will  help  hold  the  cement  in  place 
and  lessen  the  chances  of  its  cracking. 
The  same  wire  can  be  run  a  foot  or  two 
up  the  side  walls  and  cement  poured 
around  it  to  make  a  barrier  that  will  keep 
rats  from  holing  through  the  sides  of  the 
building. 

Chicken  houses  present  special  problems 
because  rats  like  to  harbor  underneath  to 
be  near  the  source  of  supply  of  grain, 
cg?s,  and  tender  young  chicks.  Houses 
with  straw  lofts,  hollow  walls  with  im¬ 
perfect  insulation  and  dark,  low  hiding 
places  beneath  the  floors  are  made  to 
order  for  rat  homes.  A  house  set  high 
enough  off  the  ground  to  admit  light  and 
the  family  dog  or  cat  is  practically  rat 
proof  if  the  space  is  kept  clear  of  scrap 
lumber  and  trash. 

Dirt  floors  are  easily  rat  proofed  cither 
by  changing  them  over  to  cement  or  by 
placing  the  entire  house  on  a  cement  sill 
or  footing  that  extends  a  good  three  feet 


into  the  ground.  Cement  or  masonry  con¬ 
struction  of  all  ground  floors  and  of  side 
walls  up  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet 
is  the  best  insurance  against  rats  that  is 
possible,  but  unfortunately  in  the  country 
where  few  laws  govern  construction,  not 
all  farm  buildings  are  built  this  way.  It 
is  only  when  a  farmer  puts  up  an  entirely 
new  structure  that  he  can  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  material  that  will  help 
keep  out  rats.  Even  in  an  all-metal  build¬ 
ing  it  is  a  mistake  to  leave  an  air  space 
between  the  insulating  material  and  the 
outside  walls.  It  doesn’t  take  rats  long  to 
move  in  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

If  the  walls  and  floors  of  a  building  are 
rat  proof,  they  may  gain  entrance  through 
open  windows,  sometimes  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  climbing  up  a  vine  or  water  pipe  to 
slip  into  a  ventilator  opening.  Once  inside 
the  rat  reconoiters.  He  runs  for  the  nearest 
object  behind  which  he  can  hide.  At  night 
he  finds  his  way  into  the  hay  mow.  He 
discovers  a  half  filled  bucket  of  grain.  So 
in  time  he  summons  his  family  and  friends 
and  a  thriving  colony  grows  up  under  the 
hay.  There  is  nothing  to  do  from  then 
on  e.xcept  to  make  his  life  as  hazardous 
as  possible. 


THIS  PROFESSIONAL  EXTERMINATOR  releases  her  trained  ferret  under  a  floor  and 
ambushes  the  rats  as  they  flush  from  cover.  When  using  a  ferret,  guard  your  chickens. 
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thousand  soldiers.  The  call  went  out  for 
something  that  would  stop  them,  and  at 
John  Hopkins  a  new  poison  called  Antu 
was  rapidly  developed.  Antu  for  general 
farm  use  has  many  advantages  that  Squill 
has  not.  It  is  tasteless  and  odorless.  It  can 
be  mixed  with  grain  or  mash  or  any  food 
with  which  rats  are  accustomed  and  rats 
will  remain  unaware  of  its  presence.  It 
can  be  dusted  on  water  or  pans  of  milk 
and  even  on  the  runways  which  rats  fre¬ 
quent.  In  the  latter  instance  enough  of 
the  powdered  poison  sticks  to  the  rat’s 
feet  so  that  when  he  licks  his  paws  he  in¬ 
gests  a  fatal  dose.  From  this  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Antu  is  highly  toxic,  but 
relatively  speaking  it  is  not.  Two  milli¬ 
grams  will  kill  a  one-pound  rat,  but  this 
amount  would  have  negligible  effect  on  a 
twenty-five  pound  dog.  It  is  only  by  gulp¬ 
ing  a  number  of  meat  baits  that  a  dog 
might  die  of  .\ntu  poisoning.  So  far  Antu 
seems  the  fanner’s  best  bet  as  an  effective 
year  round  rodenticide.  It  is  very  stable 
and  is  unaffected  by  changing  tempera¬ 
ture.  Scattered  over  rat  runs  as  a  track¬ 
ing  poison  or  at  the  entrance  to  rat  holes, 
it  takes  a  steady  toll  of  unsuspecting 
victims. 

A  rat  poisoned  with  .Antu  drowns  in  its 
own  body  fluids.  It  is  less  toxic  to  the 
black  rat,  and  less  toxic  to  young  Norway 
rats  than  it  is  in  adults.  Rats  which  eat 
less  than  a  lethal  dose  build  up  a  toler¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  believed  toxic  to  man,  but 
a  dog  may  eat  too  much  for  his  health. 
The  best  methods  of  using  Antu  are:  (1) 
In  .75%  to  3.0%  concentration  (12  ounces 
to  48  ounces  of  Antu  per  100  lbs.  of  bait) 
in  baits  of  usual  types,  f  2 )  Dust  lightlv  on 
and  around  freshly  cut  fruits  or  vegetables. 
(3)  Dust  lightly  on  pans  of  water  or  milk, 
or  shake  into  the  water  or  milk  in  1  to  2% 
concentration.  (4)  Using  a  50-50  mixture 
of  Antu  and  flour,  place  in  patches  on 
floors  and  rat  runways.  (5)  Blow  into  bur¬ 
rows  and  holes  with  a  dust  pump. 

Overbait  instead  of  underbait.  If  you 
don’t  get  all  the  rats  the  first  time,  they 
won’t  touch  the  bait  for  several  weeks  or 
months.  Collect  all  unused  bait  before 
releasing  pets  or  fowl. 

There  are  many  other  poisons,  among 
them  phosphorus  pastes,  barium  car¬ 
bonate,  strv’chnine,  thallium  sulfate  and 
calcium  cyanide — all  of  which  a  farmer 
can  get  if  he  wants  to.  However,  most  of 
these  have  obvious  drawbacks.  Either  they 
are  dangerously  toxic  to  livestock  and 
pets,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphorus  com¬ 
pounds,  they  drive  rats  to  water,  generally 
into  the  cistern  or  well.  They  are  not 
recommended  for  general  farm  use,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  phosphorus  pastes  are  all 
right  if  carefully  guarded  and  if  the  rats 
can  in  no  way  get  into  the  well.  Most  of 
these  poisons  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  exterminators.  Especially  so  is  the 
much  publicized  1080,  developed  during 
the  war  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  so  deadly  that  one-fiftieth  of  an  ounce 

(Continued  on  page  103) 


A  CAT  that  tackles  a  rat  must  be  willing  to  fight  tooth  and  claw  to  the  death. 
Most  cats  are  little  better  than  deterrents,  shunning  battle  with  adult  rats. 

THIS  RAT,  with  his  wife  and  a  grown-up  son,  will  eat  as  much  chicken  feed  as 
any  two  hens  in  this  house.  If  the  feed  runs  out,  they’ll  start  on  the  chickens. 
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ALTHOUGH  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS  regarded  the  livery  stable  as  •  den  af  iniquity,  second  only  to  the  pool  room,  it  was  a 
comparatively  harmless  haven  of  escape  for  the  male.  There  men  could  be  men  and  a  boy  could  get  a  liberal  education. 


LIVERY 


BY  SETH  THOMPSON 


¥  GRE^V  up  right  across  the  street  from 
a  livery  stable  and  I  remember  it  with 
nostalgia  and  affection.  My  parents’  hotel, 
the  Union,  faced  Mr.  Oscar  Hudgins’ 
liv'ers'  stable  on  Main  Street.  Each  build¬ 
ing  had  a  long  passageway  running  from 
front  to  rear,  and  we  and  our  guests  were 
acutely  conscious  of  the  establishment 
across  the  street.  Once  Mr.  Oscar  Hudgins 
was  sitting  on  our  big  front  porch  when  a 
city-bred  cousin  of  mine  remarked  that  she 
didn’t  imagine  our  traveling  men  enjoyed 
the  smell  of  horses  very  much.  Mr. 
Hudgins  replied,  without  rancor,  that  per¬ 
haps  horses  didn’t  like  the  smell  of  travel¬ 
ing  men  either.* 

A  livery  stable,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  never  heard  of  one,  was  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  catered  to  horses.  It  boarded 


them,  doctored  them,  and  bred  them, 
whenever  any  of  these  services  were  re¬ 
quired.  It  also  furnished  “rigs” — a  horse 
and  bugg\’  or  perhaps  a  team,  for  anyone 
who  wished  to  ride,  rather  than  walk, 
about  the  town  or  countryside.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  about  the  same  as  the  “U- 
Drive-It”  system  for  automobiles  nowa¬ 
days,  It  was  a  popular  service  for  travel¬ 
ing  men  who  came  into  town  on  the  rail¬ 
way  train  and  wanted  to  call  on  customers 
in  cross-road  communities.  Young  swains 
who  couldn’t  afford  a  rig  themselves 
rented  them  to  take  their  best  girls  for  a 
spin  in  the  country-.  Father  used  to  hire 
a  “surrey”  or  carriage,  with  fringe  on  top 
and  two  shiny  black  leather  seats,  and 
take  us  all  on  a  picnic  or  to  call  on  rela¬ 
tives.  He  always  brought  his  own  buggv 


whip,  a  resplendent  article  of  whalebone 
with  gilt  stripes  and  a  mother-of-pearl 
handle.  When  he  placed  it  in  the  whip 
socket  it  meant  we  were  officially  ready 
to  start. 

The  Hudgins’  livery  stable  was  conven¬ 
iently  located  for  our  traveling  men  and 
other  transients.  I  don’t  know  whether  Mr. 
Hudgins  erected  his  place  of  business 
across  the  street  from  our  hotel  or  whether 
we  erected  our  hotel  across  the  street  from 
the  livery  stable.  This  egg-or-chicken  argu¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Hudgins  and  my  father 
was  never  settled,  but  each  establishment 
was  a  perfect  adjunct  to  the  other. 

As  was  so  often  the  case  with  people  in 
small  towns  in  that  beautiful  age,  Mr. 
Hudgins  had  several  side-lines.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  the  only  veterinarian  for  miles  around, 
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he  owned  and  drove  the  only  hearse  in 
town.  He  also  had  three  deluxe  equipages 
commonly  known  as  hacks.  These  were 
low-hung  carriages  with  doors  and  plate 
glass  windows  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  driver  rode  on  an  elevated 
seat  behind  the  horses.  They  were  used 
mostly  for  funerals  and  weddings. 

The  hearse,  however,  was  the  show  piece 
of  the  stable.  It  was  a  marvelous  equipage 
indeed.  Mr.  Hudgins  “ordered  off’  and 
had  it  made  in  St.  Louis.  It  had  a  high 
teat  in  front,  from  which  Mr.  Hudgins 
managed  the  pair  of  white  Percherons, 
Dot  and  Dolly,  which  might  easily  have 
been  circus  horses  of  the  type  which  Mr. 
Poodles  Hanneford  and  his  illustrious  fam¬ 
ily  have  made  famous.  The  hearse  actually 
looked  more  like  a  circus  wagon  than  a 
bearer  of  the  dead.  When  Mr.  Hudgins 
drove  it,  he  wore  a  top  hat  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  vaudeville  supply  house. 
He  was  a  big,  red-faced  man  with  a  goodly 
growth  of  mustache  under  his  big,  red 
nose.  Sitting  in  a  commanding  position  on 
the  hearse,  which  was  painted  a  bright 
gray,  he  made  a  funeral  procession  some¬ 
thing  of  a  parade.  To  add  to  the  illusion, 
there  were  golden  tassels  inside  the  hearse, 
and  carved  cherubs  at  each  corner.  For 
funerals  Mr.  Hudgfins  bedecked  the  Perch¬ 
erons  with  harness  which  he  had  made 
especially  for  him.  This  special  set  of  har¬ 
ness  was  decorated  with  brass  “spots,”  red- 
white-and-blue  rosettes,  and  tall  rust 
colored  pom-poms  between  the  horses’ 
ears. 

Since  my  father,  in  addition  to  his 


duties  as  host  at  the  Union  Hotel,  was  the 
local  undertaker,  the  location  of  the  livery 
stable  across  the  street  was  very  con¬ 
venient.  Father  owned  no  funeral  vehicles 
and  that  end  of  burials  was  given  over  to 
Mr.  Hudgins  for  a  slight  commission.  He 
was  often  called  to  other  communities  and 
made  quite  a  nice  thing  out  of  his  gay 
hearse  and  his  hacks. 

Lonzo  Brizzalara,  a  local  boy  who  joined 
the  circus  and  worked  his  way  up  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  biggest  show  on  the 
road,  tried  to  hire  Mr.  Hudgins  to  be  his 
horse-boss  but  Mr.  Hudgins  said  he 
wouldn’t  work  for  anybody  but  himself. 
He  enjoyed  the  sense  of  power  and  im¬ 
portance  which  his  seat  on  the  hearse  gave 
him  and  he  always  carried  himself  with 
becoming  dignity.  He  preserved  this  dig¬ 
nity  even  under  trying  circumstances. 
Once,  one  of  Mr.  Hudgins’  hens  made  a 
nest  on  the  cushions  of  the  driver’s  seat, 
and  having  failed  to  hatch  her  brood  by 
the  time  the  next  funeral  came  up,  rode 
all  the  way  to  the  church,  to  the  cemetery, 
and  back  to  town  beside  Mr.  Hudgins. 
Not  an  egg  was  broken. 

When  a  new  traveling  man  alighted 
from  the  train  at  the  S.  W.  &  W.  station 
on  the  outskirts  of  town,  he  had  no  trouble 
locating  Mr.  Hudgins’  place  of  business 
It  had  its  own  aroma,  as  unmistakable  an 
identification  as  the  painted  sign  over  the 
doorway,  and  far  more  effective  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  a  blend  of  manure,  harness 
oil,  old  and  new  leather,  Sloan’s  liniment, 
and  hay  in  all  stages  of  ripeness ;  occasion¬ 
ally  there  was  an  overtone  of  wagon  paint 


and  pine  shavings,  which  were  sometimes 
used  for  bedding  instead  of  straw. 

On  summer  eveningfs  when  Mr.  Hudgins 
sat  out  in  front  in  a  chair  brought  from 
the  office,  the  unforgettable  odor  of  his 
amazing  pipe  dominated  all  other  smells. 
This  pipe  was  well-known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  feared  and  respected.  Once 
when  my  little  sister  had  an  ear-ache, 
mother  called  over  Mr.  Hudgins  who 
blew  smoke  into  her  ailing  ear.  This  pro¬ 
duced  an  immediate  cure,  and  the  patient 
started  sucking  her  thumb  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

Besides  the  regular  help,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  number  of  loafers  hanging  around 
the  stable.  It  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  small 
boys,  but  was  forbidden  ground  for  most 
of  them.  Mothers  warned  their  sons  to 
give  its  doors  a  wide  berth  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  a  livery  stable  was 
second  only  to  the  f>ool  room  as  a  sink  of 
iniquity.  Traveling  men  usually  gave  their 
stories  a  rehearsal  there  before  starting  out 
on  their  routes  and  it  was  from  the  livery 
stable  that  they  spread  all  over  town  by 
the  usual  grape-vine.  Sports  and  fast 
young  men  liked  its  informal  atmosphere. 

A  room  in  front  of  the  building  was 
partitioned  off  as  an  office.  It  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  littered  desk,  a  pot-bellied 
stove,  a  cuspidor,  and  a  half-dozen  wooden 
chairs.  During  the  slack  season  in  winter, 
the  hostler  slept  in  one  of  the  chairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Tramps  usually  made  the 
livery  stable  their  first  port  of  call  when 
looking  for  a  free  bed.  If  they  could  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Hudgins  that  they  wouldn’t 


THE  STABLES  in  the  big  cities  turned  out  deluxe  outfits  for  funerals,  parades  and  weddings.  Matched  teams  came  high 
and  the  top  hats  cost  extra  too,  but  the  bride's  father  could  hire  the  seven  rigs  for  less  than  $50  for  an  afternoon. 


WHEN  THE  YOUNG  SPROUT  ran  out  on  the  chores  his  mother  knew  pretty  well  where  to  find  him.  The  masculine  smell  of 
horses,  harness  and  manure,  the  drummer's  yarns,  and  the  tall  tales  of  the  town  character  were  fascinating  to  a  growing  boy. 


smoke  or  make  off  with  one  of  the  horses, 
they  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  haymow 
or  on  the  bales  in  an  empty  stall.  Some  of 
the  more  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
towTi,  it  was  said,  bedded  down  there  when 
they  knew  it  was  dangerous  to  go  home. 
Mr.  Hudgins  had  two  old  army  blankets 
which  he  gave  to  his  more  prominent 
guests. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  a 
livery'  stable  was  to  serve  as  a  headquarters 
for  horse  breeding  in  the  community.  In 
this,  Mr.  Hudgins  took  an  active  interest. 
He  rented  bo.x  stalls  to  owners  of  stallions 
who  “stood”  their  animals  there  during 
the  breeding  season.  He  himself  owned 
two  jacks.  Jacks  are  curious  beasts,  given 
to  whims  and  vagaries.  Experienced  jack- 
keepers  can  spend  hours  telling  of  their 
idiosyncracies.  For  example,  one  will  de- 
v’elop  a  dislike  for  running  water  and  will 
neither  drink  it  or  cross  it.  Another  will 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  still 
water.  Some  develop  claustrophobia  and 
won’t  enter  a  stall  that  has  no  windows. 
Unlike  his  highly  bred  cousin,  the  race¬ 
horse,  a  jackass  cares  nothing  for  mascots, 
like  bantam  roosters,  goats,  or  Shetland 


ponies.  He  lives  alone  and  he  seems  to 
like  it. 

Jackasses  bray  when  the  notion  strikes 
them.  They  all  have  this  in  common. 
Now,  Mr.  Hudgins’  barn  was  made  of  tin, 
or  sheet  iron.  There  is  no  sound  which  is 
quite  as  startling  as  that  of  a  jack  braying 
in  a  tin  barn.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  barn  is  strongly-built,  and  on  a  good 
foundation.  A  good  barn  gives  good  reson¬ 
ance,  like  a  good  horn.  If  the  barn  is  full 
of  cracks  it  will  leak  comptession  and 
won’t  carry  the  sound  very  far.  There  is 
danger,  too,  of  the  jack  blowing  his  own 
house  down. 

Mr.  Hudgins’  two  jacks  were  known  as 
Little  Windy  and  Prince  Albert.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  named  after  a  highly-respected 
smoking  tobacco.  Little  Windy  came  by 
his  name  because  he  was  believed  to  be 
the  windiest  jackass  in  the  state.  Prince 
Albert  was  a  tall,  baggy-kneed  Black 
Mammoth  jack ;  he  had  a  barrel  chest, 
and  was  an  uncommonly  stout  braver. 
But  Little  Windy,  a  gray  animal  of  Span¬ 
ish  descent  and  not  nearly  as  large,  had 
it  all  over  Prince  Albert.  Besides  un¬ 
believable  volume,  he  had  an  engaging 


huskiness  in  his  bray  which  gave  it  quality 
as  well  as  power.  When  he  brayed,  he 
shut  his  eyes,  dug  his  feet  into  the  earth 
so  he  would  not  be  carried  away  with  his 
own  wind,  stretched  out  his  neck  and  put 
every  ounce  of  his  body  behind  his  effort. 

Besides  their  sporadic  brayings,  which 
occurred  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  Prince 
.Albert  and  Little  Windy  were  on  a  pretty 
rigid  schedule.  They  were  self-appointed 
town  clocks,  and  kept  the  town  strictly  on 
its  toes.  My  home  town  had  several  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  besides  the  Union 
Hotel  and  the  livery  stable.  There  were 
besides  the  stores,  two  lumber  mills,  three 
grain  mills,  and  an  ice  plant.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  planing  mill  to  blow  its 
whistle  at  five  in  the  morning  to  let  the 
mill  hands  know  they  had  an  hour  to  get 
up,  eat  their  fat  back  and  eggs,  and  get 
on  the  job  by  six.  There  was  also  a  noon 
whistle  and  one  at  six  in  the  evening.  The 
planer,  being  the  senior  business,  would 
start  its  whistle  first.  Then  the  heading 
mill,  the  ice  plant,  and  the  three  grain 
mills  would  follow  suit — respectfully,  of 
course.  When  all  the  whistles  were  blow- 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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THE  OLD  WAY  of  dehorning,  with  long-handled  clippers.  Both  man  and  beast  closed  their  eyes  and  hoped  for  the  best. 


HUMANE  DEHORNING 


^  I  ^HE  TOOLS  used  for  dehorning,  the 
clippers,  scoops,  burning  irons  and 
knives,  are  a  frightening  assortment  of 
ironmongery,  and  an  animal  is  truly  dumb 
if  he  doesn’t  high-tail  it  to  the  far  end 
of  the  pasture  at  the  approach  of  grim¬ 
faced  men  carry  ing  them. 

But  the  horns  have  to  go.  Whether  it 
is  a  heifer  or  bull  calf,  doe  or  buck  goat, 
the  horns  can  cause  fighting,  abortions 
and  damage  to  udders.  Farmers  are  aware, 
too,  that  the  buyers  of  beef  cattle  sharpen 
their  pencils  when  they  start  to  figure 
out  prices  on  horned  stock.  Carcass  and 
hide  damage  from  horns  are  given  a  siz¬ 
able  deduction  on  every  market. 

Two  methods  of  dehoming  have  been  in 
use  for  a  good  many  years:  (1)  If  the 
animal  is  young  (3  to  10  days)  the  horn 


buttons  can  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  or 
with  a  caustic  chemical;  (2)  an  older 
animal  (6  months  and  up)  is  dehorned 
by  surgical  tools,  such  as  long  handled 
clippers,  special  knives  and  saws.  Both 
methods  are  best  performed  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian  but  are  usually  done  by  a  farmer 
with  a  couple  of  stout  assistants.  In  any 
case,  it’s  a  messy  business. 

burning  iron  must  be  used  for  the 
right  length  of  time  at  the  right  heat  or 
ugly,  ill-shapen  horns  will  grow  out  in 
spite  of  the  heat  treatment.  Using  a  caus¬ 
tic  chemical  is  also  a  tricky  procedure.  A 
ring  of  axle  grease  must  be  shaped  around 
the  horn  button  to  confine  the  burning 
effect  to  the  right  area.  Even  then  some 
of  the  caustic  may  slip  through  the  grease, 
get  into  the  animal’s  eye  and  permanently 


blind  it.  If  the  animal  is  not  held  until 
the  caustic  dries,  it  may  rush  to  its  mother 
and  rub  some  of  it  off  on  her  udder,  caus¬ 
ing  severe  burris. 

Dehorning  an  older  animal  by  cutting, 
or  scooping  the  horns  out  leaves  a  wound 
which  must  be  protected,  or  it  may  be¬ 
come  infected.  Blow  flies  and  screw  worms 
arc  a  problem  in  the  summer,  too.  If  the 
cow  is  in  milk  a  dehoming  operation  will 
knock  her  flow  down  for  several  weeks. 

Now  a  new  efthorning  method  has  been 
developed  in  the  laboratory,  which  makes 
it  easier  for  an  amateur  to  do  a  better  job. 
The  new  method  uses  a  caustic  in  a  collo¬ 
dion  solution.  This  (the  technicians  call 
it  an  escharotic  solution)  is  composed  of 
antimony  trichloride,  salicylic  acid,  and 
flexible  collodion. 
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FIRST,  you  catch  the  calf.  Back  him  Into  a  corner  and  throw  THEN  use  animal  clippers  or  scissors  to  cut  the  hair  closely 

o  leg  over  him.  Gradually  sit  down,  carrying  him  to  the  in  the  horn  button  area.  Brush  off  oil  the  loose  hair,  dond- 

ground  with  your  weight.  Tuck  his  front  legs  under  him  ruff  and  dirt  with  the  hand  or  a  small  brush.  Don’t  use 

so  that  he’ll  be  comfortable  while  you’re  working  on  him.  any  water,  or  the  dehorning  solution  won’t  stick  to  the  head. 


APPLY  the  solution  with  o  small  brush.  Give  the  horn  button 
and  nearby  area  (about  as  large  as  a  quarter)  a  thick 
coating.  Restrain  the  calf  with  your  knees  so  that  he 
can’t  jump  around  while  the  solution  is  being  applied. 


This  collodion  solution  is  about  as  simple  to  use  as  a  finger  nail 
polish.  The  best  time  to  do  the  dehoming  is  when  the  calf  is  3 
to  10  days  old.  Goat  kids  should  not  be  older  than  3  days.  Since 
the  animal  is  small,  one  man  can  do  the  job  alone,  as  shown  in 


the  photographs.  First,  the  animal  is  caught  and  the  horn  area 
of  the  head  is  clipped ;  then  the  solution  is  applied  with  a  small 
brush  to  the  horn  button,  an  area  about  the  size  of  a  quarter. 
In  contrast  to  the  old  type  of  caustic,  the  collodion  solution  dries 
in  about  a  minute,  forming  a  flexible  film.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry 
the  calf  can  be  released.  The  caustic  action  continues  underneath 
the  film  and  the  horn  tissues  are  destroyed  gradually.  In  3  or  4 
weeks  the  film-like  scab  drops  off  leaving  a  well  healed  area.  In 
another  3  weeks  hair  will  be  growing  over  the  area;  the  horns 
have  been  completely  destroyed.  At  the  present  time  the  only 
ready-mi.xed  collodion  dehorning  solution  is  “Pol,”  made  by 
Dr.  Hess  and  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Using  Pol,  tests  were  run 
with  14  purebred  Hereford  calves  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster.  The  calves  were  treated  with  the  escharotic 
solution  within  a  week  after  birth.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  was  clipped,  the  fluid  was  bmshed  on,  and  each 
calf  was  released  immediately,  no  precautions  being  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  nursing  or  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  which 
ordinary’  caustics  down  over  the  head.  In  the  days 
that  followed  there  was  no  sign  of  burning  of  udders  or  flank 
tissues  on  any  of  the  dams.  The  herdsman  did  not  notice  any 
calf  in  any  great  pain,  as  is  the  case  after  other  dehorning  opera¬ 
tions.  One  calf  ran  to  its  dam,  and  she  proceeded  to  lick  the 
fresh  application  off  without  any  bad  effects.  The  calf  was  given 
another  treatment  the  following  day  and  this  time  it  was  not 
removed  by  mama.  The  entire  lot  of  calves  turned  out  to  be  as 
free  of  horns  as  if  they  had  been  born  polled. 


BLOW  gently  on  each  horn  a  few  times  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  collodion  solution.  It  will 
form  a  surface  that  looks  very  much  like  nail  polish.  When  the  film  turns  a  lighter  color  the 
calf  can  be  let  up.  It  is  best  to  keep  him  out  of  the  rain  and  away  from  his  mother  for  an 
hour;  by  that  time  the  film  will  be  thoroughly  dried.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  In  3  or  4  weeks 
the  film  will  drop  off.  Horn  tissue  will  have  been  destroyed  by  the  solution's  action. 
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HOW  TO  00 

miof 
mA 

I  r  S  almost  beyond  belief  w  hat  you  can 
do  today  in  spare  time  on  a  little  land 
of  your  own!  New  prolific  plants;  ne\ 
chemicals  that  control  pests,  kill  weed 
selectively,  quicken  growth!  Xew  special 
ized  breeds  of  poultry  and  livestock  am 
better  ways  to  get  results  from  them' 
Scientifically  planned  small  barns;  coun 
try  homes  especially  designed  for  country 
living;  landscaping  plans  that  add  2095 
to  the  value  of  a  place  in  5  years!  Quid 
freezers;  new  home  equipment.  Let  mi 
tell  you  how  to  HAVE  MORE  in  ever\ 
way  on  '^’Ol’R  place'  , 


‘HAVE-MORE” 

PLAN 
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I  HAVE  spent  five  years  gath¬ 
ering  the  newest  and  best 
knowledge  for  you,  experiment¬ 
ing  at  our  own  little  place, 
"trading"  methods  and  ideas 
with  experts  and  amateurs  all 
over  the  world.  (Perhaps  you've 
read  about  our  2-acre  "minia¬ 
ture"  farm  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Reader's  Digest, 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
etc. ) 

This  information,  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  you  with 
the  garden,  farm,  or  country 
home  you  now  have  — or  hope 
to  have  some  day  soon  ! 

What  Do  You  Wont  to  Know 
About  Country  Living? 

Do  you  want  a  bearing  or¬ 
chard  with  a  fruit  crop  tn  18 
months?  Do  you  want  to  raise 
a  year's  supply  of  tender  chick¬ 
ens  in  9  weeks— in  a  }  x  4  foot 
space?  Do  you  want  fast-grow¬ 
ing  shade  trees,  growing  2  Vi 
feet  instead  of  only  6  inches  a 
year?  Do  you  want  to  raise  a 
pig  without  buying  bis  feed* 
Do  you  want  complete,  simple 
detatls  and  plans  for  virtually 
every  sort  of  practical  country 
living  "project”  there  is?  Here 
IS  YOUR  OPPORTUSITYl 

Your  Year  'Round  Guide 

All  this  information,  plus  a 
gold-mine  of  inspiration  for 
those  who  want  to  get  away 
from  the  city  and  really  begin 
to  live,  has  been  packed  into 
our  "Have-More"  Plan. 

Here  for  only  one  dollar, 
within  the  covers  of  one  book 
—in  70,000  words,  255  pictures 
and  diagrams.  4}  chapters— you 
will  find  exactly  the  guidance 
you  need  to  do  wonders  on 
your  own  place.  Naturally,  no 
one  family  would  undertake 
more  than  a  few  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  at  a  time.  But  they're  all 
here  — to  look  over  and  to 
fiHCXJSE  FROM. 

ACT  NOW.  Don't  hesitate. 
If  It's  not  all  I  promise  and 
more,  it  costs  you  nothing.  Send 
the  coupon  to  me  now  — f»r 
your  own  sake!  Ed  Robinson. 
P.  O.  Box  }I07.  Noroton.  Conn. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  (Unless  You  Prefer  To) 

Ed  Robinson,  P.  0.  Box  3107,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Dear  Ed:  Send  your  "Have-More"  Plan.  If  I  keep  it. 
I'll  send  one  dollar,  plus  the  ten  cents  it  has  cost  you 
for  postage,  packing,  handling.  If  it  doesn't  please  me. 
I'll  send  It  back,  owe  nothing,  and  we  ll  still  be  friends. 

YOUR  NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

Zone  No. 

CITY . (if  any)  STATE 

If  you  send  the  dollar  now.  that  will  save  me  a  lot 
of  record  keeping  and  save  YOU  the  ten-cent  shipping 
charge.  IX)UBLE  your  money  back  if  you  return  the 
plan  for  any  reason  in  10  days. 


All  This — and  More 
— for  only  $1 

1.  Setting  CIp  m  Homestead 

2.  Plan  a  **llar>'ebt  Room** 
With  Your  Wife 

3.  Plann  for  a  Small  Barn 

4.  Importanee  of  RalNinit 
Part  of  Your  Food 

5.  A  Good  Carden  With 
a  Lot  Leaa  Work ! 

6.  The  Kind  of  Berrien 
and  Grapes  Money 
Can*t  Buy 

7.  Two  Wayn  to  Have  Tree 
Fruits  on  a  Small  Place 

8.  Fresh  Fggs  from  Your 
Own  Hens 

9.  New,  Easy  Way  to  Raise 
the  Tenderent  Fowl 

O.  Rabbit  is  Delirious*— 
Costs  Less  to  Produce 

1.  Ham,  Baeon,  Pork, 
Lard— a  few  rents  a 
pound 

2.  The  Miniature  Dairy 

3.  Modem  Dairy  Goat^— 
2-4  Quarts  a  Day 

4.  Quick  Freerers 

5.  Transportation  and 
Power 

6.  Sc^tins  Fp  a  Home 
Workshop 


"This  is  th«  way  we 
want  to  live  the  rest 
of  our  lives  •  . 

FIVE  years  ago  we  lived 
in  a  big  apartment  house. 
I  had  a  pretty  good  job. 
But  deep  in  our  hearts,  we 
knew  we  were  not  really 
liitng,  >X>  never  seemed  to 
be  in  good  health.  When 
the  year  ended,  all  I  had 
left  was  a  big  bundle  of 
cancelled  checKS  and  our 
son  Jackie  was  missing  the 
out-of-door  upbringing  every 
kid  should  have. 

Today  we  not  only  feel 
and  live  better,  but  we  are 
secure  — and  independent. 
Carolyn  and  I  have  put  the 
whole  story  into  an  84-page 
ilustrated  book,  w'hicn  is 
yours  for  FREE  EXAMIN¬ 
ATION.  Costs  only  $1  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it.  Just 
send  the  coupon. 

Ed  Robinson 
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chained  to  its  giant  wheels  it  succeeded  in  lifting  itself  out  of 
the  mud. 

Somehow  the  silos  got  filled  with  the  lush,  heavy  alfalfa,  brome 
grass  and  ladino,  but  even  the  grass  was  so  filled  with  moisture 
that  it  had  to  be  wilted  a  long  time  before  it  could  be  safelv 
put  away.  Weeds  grew  in  the  corn  and  more  wheat  was  beaten 
down  in  the  fields  of  which  we  had  been  so  proud.  The  oats 
which  remained  grew  more  and  more  lushly  and  all  but  the 
tough,  stiff-stemmed  new  Clinton  variety  were  beaten  to  the 
ground  while  weeds  began  to  grow  up  through  them. 

Then  the  weather  turned  warm  but  the  rains  continued  and 
at  night  when  the  air  cooled  the  whole  valley  was  blanketed  in 
heavN’  white  mists  which  appeared  at  sundown,  rising  in  smoke- 
like  writhing  v-eils  above  the  trees.  For  days  the  valley  seemed 
more  like  Sumatra  or  Java  than  midsummer  Ohio  countrv'. 
Rust  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience  on  the  ripen¬ 
ing  wheat  and  mildew  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Some  of  the  grapevines  began  to  die  back  from  the  tops,  a  sign 
that  their  water-logged  roots  could  no  longer  stand  the  lack  of 
oxygen  and  the  wetness  of  the  earth.  Three  times  the  vegetable 
garden  was  replanted  and  three  times  drowned  out,  sometimes 
standing  for  days  under  three  or  four  inches  of  water. 

Then  came  a  brief  respite  which  in  itself  was  very  nearly  a 
di.saster.  There  was  no  rain  but  in  its  place  there  was  a  brilliant, 
burning  sun  accompanied  by  hot  winds  which  burned  the  mois¬ 
ture  out  of  the  top  soil  but  not  out  of  the  subsoil  where  the 
water  still  soaked  the  roots  of  all  vegetation.  It  baked  a  crust 
over  open  ground  and  burned  the  over-lush  leaves  of  the  crops. 
At  night  the  moisture  still  rose  from  the  soaked  ground  in  heavy 
blankets  of  fog.  It  was  as  if  now  it  was  the  earth  rather  than 
the  sky  which  was  raining. 

Somehow  we  managed  to  combine  the  wheat,  although  we  lost 
from  five  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  literally  beaten  into 
the  earth  by  the  torrents  of  water.  Except  for  thirty  acres  of 
good  oats  on  the  highest  ground,  the  crop  was  ruined.  In  the 
heads  there  were  no  grains  at  all  but  only  chaff.  And  from  over 
the  rest  of  the  Middle  West  there  arose  a  cry  that  drought  was 
ruining  the  corn  crop  just  at  the  crucial  moment  of  tassclling 
and  pollenization.  Because  there  had  been  so  much  rain  the  corn 
had  set  shallow  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  now  suddenly 
that  surface  had  been  burned,  baked  and  hardened. 

But  in  our  valley  even  the  short,  vicious  heat  was  only  a  delu¬ 
sion.  As  it  came  time  to  make  hay  and  chop  and  bale  straw  the 
rain  began  again,  not  simple  rains  but  the  old  cloudbursts.  Rag¬ 
weed  grew  higher  and  higher  in  the  standing  straw  and  the 
hay,  partly  dry  and  then  soaked,  rotted  in  the  fields.  Weed* 
evcr\-where  grew  like  the  fierce  tropical  growth  that  overwhelms 
settlements  and  plantations  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  Tropics  when 
the  battle  against  them  is  relaxed  for  a  sea.son.  The  whole  farm, 
usually  so  neatly  and  proudly  kept,  acquired  a  disheveled,  un¬ 
kempt,  half-tropical  appearance. 

And  so  it  went,  on  and  on,  through  the  end  of  July  and  then 
August  and  well  into  September.  There  was  no  hay  making 
season  at  all,  even  for  the  second  cutting  and  when  there  was  a 
day  or  two  of  sunshine  the  hay,  dried  during  the  day,  became 
water-soaked  again  each  night  from  the  heavy,  damp  fogs  which 
settled  each  night  in  the  valley.  At  last  we  took  in  hay  which 
was  still  damp.  Some  of  it  moulded,  some  of  it  heated  and  turned 
brown  and  a  little  came  through  as  the  good  green  hay  which  we 
always  made  in  a  summer  that  was  even  vaguely  reasonable. 

Only  the  pastures  and  the  new  seedings  gave  us  any  pleasure 
or  satisfaction,  for  they  were  lush  and  green  but  even  this  was 
small  compensation  for  all  the  lost  labor  and  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  the  depression  which  arose  from  the  s’ght  of  wet  hay  and 
weed-choked  cornfields.  The  buckwheat  planted  later  on  wet 
ground  produced  a  bumper  crop  but  few  farmers  take  pride 
in  lowly  buckwheat  and  the  season  was  so  wet  that  the  bees  could 
not  even  work  the  blossoms. 

And  then  presently  in  the  beginning  of  September  the  rains 
stopped  and  miraculously  two  weeks  of  hot  weather  day  and 
night  set  in,  and  suddenly  the  corn,  after  dawdling  along  all  of 
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ALL  STEEL 


i 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO 

LOUISVILLE  10,  KENTUCKY 


Silage  is  the  proven  economy  feed  for  milk  and  beef  production  — 
and  Silver  Shield  all-steel  Silos  are  the  choice  of  profit-minded  farm  owners 
for  greatest  silo  value.  The  moistureproof  steel  walls  prevent  wall-side 
losses  of  dried  out  or  spoiled  silage.  And  the  advanced  design  features  of 
Silver  Shield  Silos  give  you  galvanized  steel  at  its  best.  Smooth  inside 
walls,  to  let  silage  settle  and  pack  perfectly.  Complete  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  withstand  the  greatest  expansion  pressures  of  every 
type  of  silage  —  grass,  legumes  and  corn.  Strength  to 
withstand  external  strain  and  stress  of  wind  and 
storm.  Designed,  too,  with  full  provision  for 
ease  of  working  —  larger  doors  and  chute  ^ 

for  easy  climbing  and  unloading  —  quick, 

slip-off  door  hinging,  leak-proof  closure  .  .  .  ^ 

And  with  the  handsome  permanence  of 

Silver  Shield  Silo  installation,  your  farm  is  ^  ^ 

worth  much  more  to  you  today  than  the  ^ 

cost  of  your  "Capital  improvement”  outlay  '•  ; 

—  and  will  continue  to  be  for  long  years  bS 

to  come.  Any  way  you  look  at  Silver  Shield  f 

Silos,  you’ll  figure,  too,  they’re  your  biggest 


BUCKEYE  CORN  CRIBS  AND 
GRAIN  BINS  are  designed  for 
efficient  storage.  Ventilation  is  right, 
doors  are  convenient,  protection  is 
complete  .  .  .  Best  grade  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel,  made  in  accurate- 
fitting  sections,  easy  to  put  up. 


IUr//e  for  descriptive  literature  on  Silos,  Cribs  or  Bins  —  Favorites  over  30  years. 


\ 


The  highest  milk-producing  Holstein  cow  during  1947  was  Pinelee  Posch 
Millie  Girl,  owned  by  Charles  R.  Hope  (right)  and  his  son,  Ronald,  of 
Purcellville,  \'irginia.  As  a  6-year  old  cow  she  produced  32.765  lbs.  of 
milk  and  1,120.2  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  a  three-time  milking.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  milk  record  ever  made  by  a  Holstein  cow,  milked  only  three 
times  a  day. 


Mr.  Hope,  who  owns  a  big  dairy  farm  in  Virginia,  is  the  type  of  farmer  who 
has  helped  to  make  U'S'S  American  Fence  the  nation's  best  seller.  He 
says.  “All  the  woven  wire  fence  on  my  farm  is  U'S'S  American.  I  have 
owned  the  farm  for  twenty-five  years  and  some  of  the  American  Fence 
was  there  when  I  purchased  the  farm.  It  has  been  ver>’  satisfactory.'' 


If  you  need  fence  or  other  wire  products,  place  your  order  with  the 
nearest  U'S'S  American  Fence  dealer  now.  He  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
from  stock.  For  more  information,  or  the  address  of  a  dealer  near  you, 
write  to  American  Fence,  408  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Chicago,  New  York 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 

TENNESSEE  COAL  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Birmingham 

United  States  Steel  Export  Company.  New  York 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


^AMERICAN, 


I  the  summer,  began  to  show  signs  of  ripening  and  making  a  crop. 

I  The  soil  began  to  dry  out  for  wheat  plowing  and  that  miraculou.s 
resiliency  which  preserves  farmers  against  utter  and  paralyzing 
despair  began  to  assert  itself. 

Gradually  the  season  began  to  recede  into  the  past.  It  was 
j  becoming  the  “old  sea.son.”  It  was  time  now  to  plow  and  fit  for 
!  wheat,  to  clip  the  bluegrass  pastures  and  the  weeds  for  the  last 
I  time  in  the  evil  year  of  nineteen  forty-seven.  With  the  turning  of 
the  first  furrow  the  pride  which  was  humbled  began  to  rise 
I  again.  The  fields  were  full  of  moisture  and  the  plowing  was 
!  easy.  The  earth  turned  over  behind  the  plow,  dark  and  crumbling, 

I  and  you  smelled  already  the  wheat  harvest  of  the  coming  season 
I  which  you  knew  would  be  the  greatest  harvest  we  had  ever 
known.  The  lime  trucks  began  moving  across  the  remaining 
worn-out  high  pastures  raising  visions  of  deep  thick  clover.  In 
the  desolated  oat  fields  of  the  Conservancy  farm  and  on  the 
poor  strips  of  the  Bailey  Place  the  sweet  clover  stood  deep  and 
rank.  The  new  season  had  begun. 

And  then  came  the  warm,  clear  weather  of  October,  brilliant 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  new  springing  rye  and  wheat  and  the 
burning  colors  of  the  forest.  From  brilliant  blue  skies  the  sun 
shone  all  day  long  while  the  work  for  the  new  season  went  on 
its  way  and  all  hearts  sang. 


MUSHROOMS  (Continued  from  page  31) 


I  widely  used.  With  manure  spawn  the  bottle  must  be  broken  to 
I  get  spawn  out.  Grain  can  be  poured  out.  It  is  commonly  planted 
I  two  ways.  Fred  broadcasts  spawn-covered  rye  over  his  beds  and 
!  works  it  into  the  manure  by  hand.  It  is  more  common  to  plant 
the  spawn  in  spiots  over  the  bed,  rather  than  to  broadcast  it. 
.-\mounts  varying  from  a  large  tablespoonful  to  a  small  handful 
are  planted  in  a  hole  about  two  inches  deep  once  for  every 
six  to  eight  inches  of  bed  space. 

I  The  temperature  after  planting  should  be  kept  around  70 
J  degrees  for  a  week  to  ten  days  to  give  the  spawn  a  good  start. 

I  The  temperature  is  then  allowed  to  drop  slowly  until  it  reaches 
I  the  growing  temperature  of  58  to  60  degrees. 

Casing 

Two  weeks  after  the  spawn  was  planted  the  beds  are  cased.  In 
the  language  of  the  mushroom  industry  “casing”  means  spread¬ 
ing  an  inch  of  soil  over  the  beds.  The  mycelium,  which  to  the 
mushroom  farmer  means  the  mass  of  filament  that  grows  through 
the  manure  after  spawning,  will  not  form  up  into  mushrooms 
until  the  casing  soil  is  added. 

Casing  soil  should  be  a  good  garden  soil;  neutral  pH  loams 
with  a  fair  amount  of  organic  matter  make  the  best.  Loams  re¬ 
tain  water  well  and  dry  out  uniformly  without  cracking.  Casing 
soil  should  never  be  taken  from  fields  that  have  been  fertilized 
j  with  spent  manure  from  old  mushroom  houses  for  the.se  fertilizers 
i  can  introduce  diseases  right  back  into  the  mushroom  beds  and 
I  upset  the  season’s  plans.  Before  soil  is  dumped  on  the  growing 
beds  it  should  be  screened  through  a  one-inch  mesh  to  rcmf)ve 
large  lumps. 

The  beds  are  watered  as  soon  as  they  are  cased  and  are  lightlv 
sprayed  with  water  daily  until  the  mushrooms  begin  to  break 
through.  Too  much  water  in  the  soil  can  penetrate  into  the 
manure  and  lower  the  yield. 

The  reward  for  the  preliminary  work  comes  when  the  first 
crop  of  mushrooms  break  through  into  the  outside  world.  The 
mushrooms  appear,  or  “pin-up,”  about  three  weeks  after  the 
beds  are  cased.  The  tiny  mushrooms  begin  to  push  their  wax 
through  the  soil,  little  white  pimples  on  the  dark  earth.  With¬ 
in  a  week  they  will  be  ready  to  pick. 

Mushrooms  grow  in  flushes  which  mean  that  they  all  seem 
to  come  at  once.  After  the  first  flush  they  straggle  out.  and  then 
return  in  force  within  a  few  days  for  another  flush.  There  are 
four  flushes  and  after  the  fourth  the  bed  continues  to  produce, 
but  gradually  declines.  Most  amateur  growers  renew  their  beds 
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only  once  a  year  and  pick  as  long  as  they 
[jroduce.  They  can  usually  grow  them 
only  during  winter  months  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  kept  down  within  the 
growing  range. 

Now  let’s  make  a  roundup  of  the  mush¬ 
room,  from  the  cradle  to  the  carton.  It 
takes  three  weeks  to  compost  manure  in 
the  yards.  Then  it  is  put  in  the  houses 
where  within  three  days  it  is  brought  to  a 
heat  and  pasteurized.  It  will  gradually  cool 
down  to  75  and  the  spawn  can  be  planted. 
The  house  is  held  at  70  for  three  weeks 
to  give  the  spawn  a  good  start ;  then  it  is 
dropped  to  68  degrees  or  lower  for  the 
growing  season.  The  casing  soil  is  put  on 
the  beds  three  weeks  after  spawning  the 
bed,  and  about  three  w-eeks  after  casing 
the  young  mushrooms  appear.  In  another 
week  the  grower  can  begin  to  pick  daily 
until  the  bed  is  worn  out  several  months 
later.  If  production  was  good,  each  square 
foot  of  bed  space  yielded  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  mushrooms. 

Varieties 

Only  one  type  of  mushroom  is  grown 
commercially  to  any  extent.  This  is  the 
white  variety  found  in  grocery  stores 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  browm 
capped  variety  that  is  good  for  soup  but 
few  growers  plant  them  on  a  commercial 
scale.  They  are  less  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  when  sold  fresh.  Many  amateur 
growers,  however,  plant  a  few  square  feet 


of  them  because  they  have  a  stronger  flavor 
than  their  white  cousins. 

The  public  no  longer  has  the  fear  of 
poisoning  from  mushrooms  that  once  held 
the  crop  down.  With  sterile  spawns, 
poisonous  mushrooms  don’t  grow  in  mush¬ 
room  beds.  Growers  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  one  cultivated  variety  that  should  a 
stranger  show  up  in  the  beds  it  would  be 
spotted  immediately. 

A  young  mushroom  is  a  ball  on  top  of 
a  stem.  As  it  grows  the  bottom  of  the  ball 
breaks  away  and  the  top  spreads  out  like 
an  umbrella.  They  are  picked  about  the 
time  the  bottom  of  the  cap  breaks  away 
from  the  stem.  At  that  stage  they  are  called 
buttons.  When  they  grow  in  clusters  the 
entire  cluster  is  harvested,  for  if  only  one 
mushroom  is  taken  from  it  the  rest  will  die. 

The  good  mushroom  picker  grasps  the 
ripe  mushroom  and  twists  it  until  it  is  free 
from  the  soil.  He  carries  a  pocket  knife  in 
his  other  hand  and  with  the  knife  trims 
the  roots  and  soil  from  the  end  of  the  stem 
before  he  places  the  mushroom  in  his  pick¬ 
ing  basket. 

The  crop  is  picked,  packed  and  shipped 
to  market  all  in  the  same  day.  They  have 
no  sooner  left  the  beds  than  they  are  routed 
through  the  packing  house.  There,  rows  of 
packers  sit  along  two  sides  of  a  long  table 
while  another  worker  keeps  them  supplied 
with  mushrooms  to  sort  and  pack  into  half- 
pound  cardboard  cartons. 

(Continued  on  page  101) 


LIGHTNING 

KILLS  AND  DESTROYS.^ 


A  blinding  flash  and  your 
home,  your  bam  or  other 
buildings  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  your  livestock 
killed,  your  lifetime  sav¬ 
ings  wiped  out.  Every 
year  lightning  kills  or  in¬ 
jures  2.000  persons  and 
destroys  over  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of 
property  in  U.S.A.  alone' 
This  tragic  destruction  is 
absolutely  preventable  but 
it’s  too  late  AFTER  light¬ 
ning  strikes!  No  building 
with  Thompson’s  "World’s 
Best’’  Lightning  Pro¬ 
tection  has  ever  been  i 
struck.  Thompson’s  A 
Lightning  Protec-  /A 
tion  not  only  pre- 
vents  loss,  but 
also,  in  many 
cases,  reduces  in-  fmy, 
surance  costs.  B  W' 


^  Write  for  booklet  "Conqaeriag 

the  LightniBg"  and  name  of 
nearest  Thompson  dealer. 

Some  Thompson  dealerships  available 

GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

Lightning  Rod  Hannfactarers  Since  1919 
606  41st  Ave.  No..  Minneapolis  13.  Minn. 
Send  booklet  and  nearest  dealer’s  name. 


i  Address  .  I 

I _ WRITE  OR  PRINT  NAME  CLEARLY _ I 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 


"v  r  ,/ 


No  coftty  waiting  after 
rain  to  start  plowing.  Save 
hours,  even  days,  with  Weed 
tractor  chains. 


WilD  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


(('  ^ 


Tractors  oquippod  with 
Weed  chains  will  not  spin  or 
side-slip  in  mud,  gumbo,  snow 
or  on  ice. 


Right  and  ioft  hand  twist 

prevents  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off — a  one  man  job. 


Sm9  or  call  your  impimmont  doalor  and  order  your  WEED  TRACTOR  CHAINS  now 


QQ  York,  Po.,  Chicopo,  Donvar,  Dolroil,  Lot  Anpolot,  Now  York. 

Philodolphio,  PHftbvrph,  Portlond,  Son  Froncltco,  Sridgoport,  Coon. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


1 


0 


do  /r  fAsy  lO/fy/ 


PORTABLE 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

MAKE  MANY  HARD  JOBS  EASIER 

PAINT  Screens,  Fences,  Small  Buildings,  etc. 
SPRAY  DDT,  Animal  Sprays  and  Insecticides 
GREASE  Cars,  Trucks,  Tractors  and  Machinery 
INFLATE  Car,  Truck  and  Tractor  Tires 
CLEAN^  DUST  Machinery  and  Equipment 


Once  you  have  seen  it  and  tried  it  you’ll  call  your 
Tokheim  Portable  Air  Compressor  the  handiest  tool  on 
the  farm.  Compact,  light  in  weight,  it  can  be  carried 
wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Many  tiresome 
tasks  such  as  tire  pumping,  hand  greasing  or  brush 
painting  are  unnecessary  with  a  Tokheim.  Simply  plug 
it  into  any  110  volt  outlet  (gasoline  engine  models 
also  available)  and  you’re  ready 
to  "do  it  the  easy  way’’. 

Ruggedly  built,  powerful  and 
trouble-free.  Moderately  priced.  De¬ 
velops  up  to  90  pounds  pressure. 

Thousands  in  use.  See  your  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  today  or  send  coupon 

Tokheim  Model  712  — 

below  for  descriptive  literature.  Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

General  Products  Division 
OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Tokh«im  Oil  Took  ond  Pump  Co.,  1626  Wabash  Ava.,  Fori  Wayne  1,  Ina. 

Please  send  literature  describing  your  line  of  electric  ond  gosoltne  powered  air  compres- 
sofs  for  farms. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Street 
City  — 


.Stote. 


Planes  On  The  Farm 
(Continued  from  page  79) 

choose  to  fly  on  a  day  when  even  the  crows  are  sticking  close 
to  home. 

Farmers  Who  Fly 

Some  farmers  fly  for  the  fun  of  it,  just  as  some  city  people  do. 
.\s  a  recreation,  it  is  inspiring  and  relaxing.  Climbing  up  to  a 
mile  above  the  earth  in  great  sweeping  turns  is  like  entering 
another  world,  a  world  of  clean  air  and  great  spaces.  There  is 
a  detachment  from  the  grind  and  worries  of  the  ground  world 
that  gives  one  a  mental  lift  and  relief  from  tension.  Many  people 
say  they  can  think  better  in  the  air  because  they  are  free  of 
details  and  can  concentrate  on  the  fundamentals. 

But  to  make  an  airplane  pay  its  way  a  farmer  should  have 
a  definite  need  for  it  as  a  means  of  transportation  or  other  utility 
use.  That  means  a  plane  should  be  able  to  do  a  better  or  cheaper 
job  than  his  automobile,  sprayer,  duster,  or  seeder. 

In  the  west,  where  flying  conditions  are  good  and  distances 
are  great,  the  plane  fits  into  the  farm  machinery  line-up.  A  plane 
can  be  used  to  supervise  large  acreages  in  such  jobs  as  checking 
cattle,  riding  fences,  checking  water  supplies  and  salt  for  cattle 
and  for  quick  transportation  to  distant  work  areas.  In  the  grain 
fields,  it  can  be  used  to  check  the  ripening  areas  and  plan  com¬ 
bining  so  as  to  get  the  work  done  at  just  the  right  time.  If  a 
farmer  has  extensive  livestock  interests,  or  additional  farm  inter¬ 
ests  besides  actually  planting  and  harvesting  crops,  he  may  have 
to  spend  considerable  time  in  traveling,  in  buying  and  selling, 
in  this  case  a  plane  can  be  a  great  time  saver. 

The  Spencer  Farm  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas  has  owned 
a  farm  plane  for  several  years.  The  farm  is  2000  acres,  400  of 
which  is  kept  in  alfalfa,  sorghum,  with  some  corn  and  oats 
raised  each  year,  .\bout  1600  acres  stays  in  grass  pasture.  It  has 
been  carrying  between  1500  and  1600  whiteface  feeders  a  year, 
which  come  off  the  western  ranges,  and  are  fattened  on 
sorghum  ensilage,  some  grain  and  the  good  green  alfalfa  that 
this  part  of  Kansas  grows. 

L.  P.  Spencer  has  completely  mechanized  his  farm.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  often  10  hands  sitting  down  to  chow  in  the  bunk 
i  house  during  hay-baling  and  silo-filling  time.  Now  with  his 
I  three  Farmall  “M’s”  and  one  “H”  and  modern  haymaking  and 
1  ensilage  harvesting  and  handling  machinery,  he  is  able  to  do 
I  the  job  with  his  two  sons,  Larry  and  Donald  and  two  hired 
j  hands.  In  the  summer,  they  sometimes  need  two  more  men  to 
i  help  out. 

“We  want  to  step  up  the  number  of  cattle  that  we  carry,” 
says  Larry,  the  older  son,  “so  that  we  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
ready  for  market  every  month  or  so.  This  year  we  had  a  hard 
time  getting  even  1500  cattle  of  the  right  kind  at  a  decent  price. 
In  fact,  without  the  plane  we  wouldn’t  have  had  this  many. 
Dad  and  I  flew  to  ranches  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  to  get  these.  Cattle  sales  in  Fort  Worth,  Denver 
or  Kansas  City  are  easy  for  us  to  reach.  When  we  ship  our 
cattle  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  we  can  take  care  of  the  load¬ 
ing  here  at  this  end,  come  home  and  take  off  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  be  at  the  market  end  in  time  to  watch  the  unloading 
and  selling.  From  these  visits  to  the  market  we  knew  just  what 
type  animals  are  in  demand  and  can  shape  up  our  shipments 
accordingly. 

“Do  we  make  money  with  our  plane?  The  best  answer  a  pier- 
son  can  give  to  that  question  is  to  figure  the  total  investment 
in  your  plane,  hangar  and  flight  strip,  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  interest  on  this  money,  gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  insurance, 
and  see  how  you  come  out  on  the  income  tax  return.  Our  plane 
has  been  a  money  maker  in  our  cattle  business,  both  in  buying 
and  selling.  For  our  income  tax  report  we  charge  the  expense 
1  of  the  plane  in  buying  and  selling.  For  our  income  tax  75*%  for 
business.  The  other  25%  is  not  charged ;  it’s  for  pleasure.” 

Over  in  the  Hutchinson  wheat  area  near  Lyons,  Kansas,  Wal¬ 
ter  Wright  and  his  brother-in-law  farm  200  acres.  Their  rich, 
black  soil  has  raised  wheat  year  after  year  because  of  the  war 
and  postwar  demand  for  it,  and  the  price  it  brought.  This  year 


Here’s  the  farm  plane 
you  said  you  wanted 


A  prominent  spokesman  for  America's  flying  farmers  re¬ 
cently  listed  nine  outstanding  qualities  necessary  to  get  max¬ 
imum  utility  from  a  plane  bought  for  farm  use.  Reviewing 
those  features,  one  might  almost  conclude  that 
he  was  describing  the  1948  Ryan  Navion.  No 
personal  plane  on  the  market  today  offers  a 
better  combination  of  all  those  qualities. 


/  YOU  WANT  A  PLANE  BUILT  TO  WITHSTAND  RUGGED  USE 
2  YOU  WANT  LARGER  WHEELS  AND  BALLOON  TIRES 

All-metal,  thick-skinned,  the  Ryan  Navion  is  as  tough  a  plane  as 
you  can  buy.  Navion's  power-retractable  tricycle  landing  gear 
with  steerable  nosewheel . . . the  wide  wheel  tread... the  big  over¬ 
size  tires . . .  plus  hydraulic  flaps  and  shock  absorbers  . . .  put  you 
down  smooth  and  solid— even  in  cross  winds,  on  soft  or  rough  fields. 


3  YOU  ASKED  FOR  REMOVABLE  SEATS  TO  PROVIDE  CARGO  SPACE 

4  YOU  ASKED  FOR  QUICKLY  REMOVABLE  WINDSHIELDS 

With  three  seats  removed,  the  Navion  will  fly  645  lbs. 

of  bulky  cargo  in  55  cu.  ft _ plus  pilot  and  sufficient 

f uel  for  nonstop  trips  of  500  miles.  With  just  two  seats 
out,  you  can  carry  455  lbs.  of  cargo.  Canopy  is  tem¬ 
porarily  removable  for  quick  and  easy  loading.  Navion 
gives  multi-purpose  utility... at  an  operating  cost  which 
compares  with  your  truck’s. 


5  YOU  WANT  ENGINE  ACCESSIBIUTY 

6  YOU  WANT  STARTERS 

Could  anything  be  easier  to  get  to  than  the  Navion's  engine?  No 
tubular  structure  Jo  get  in  your  way . . .  plenty  of  room  to  work 
. .  .and  you  lift  the  hinged  hood  exactly  as  you  would  your  car’s. 
A  reliable  electric  starter  is  included  in  Navion's  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  generator,  2-way  radio,  position  and  landing 
lights,  and  navigation  instruments. 


7  YOU  WANT  MORE  POWER  FOR  GREATER  ANGLE  OF  CLIMB 

Navion's  rate  of  climb  is  830  ft.  per  minute;  a  185  hp 
engine  and  variable-pitch  propeller  get  you  up  safe  and 
fast  even  with  maximum  loads.  Here’s  the  4-place,  150 
mph  plane  with  the  wing  and  aileron  design  that  gives 
control  even  below  stalling  speed... with  54 mph  land¬ 
ing  speed.  Navion's  performance  is  superb  on  impro¬ 
vised  air-strips  and  high  altitude  fields.  It's  the  plane 
that’s  easy  to  fly  safe  ly  ! 


8  DOORS  THAT  STAY  LOCKED.  WINDOWS  WITH  LESS  RATTLE 

9  SEAT  CUSHIONS  WITH  MORE  CUSHION 

Navion's  windows  can't  rattle;  they’re -sea led  in  rubber.  The  air, 
rain,  and  wind-sealed  canopy  gives  360^  visibility . . .  and  there’s 
a  pick-proof  cabin  latch  and  lock.  Posture  conforming  seats  cush¬ 
ioned  with  deep  airfoam  rubber. ..arm  rests. ..and  plenty  of  head, 
leg  and  elbow  room  give  you  the  comfort  you’re  asking  for.  Per¬ 
fected  sound  insulation... improved  draft-free  ventilation... ash 
trays,  glove  compartment,  cigarette  lighter... beautiful  all-wool 
upholstery. ..make  the  1948  Navion  cabin  a  “flying  living-room.’’ 


THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  ASKED  FOR... BUT  NAVION  GIVES  YOU  MORE! 

Speed  without  sacrificing  safety...  power  and  ruggedness  yet  with  the  light¬ 
ness  that  means  low  operating  cost ...  unmatched  three-way  stability  even 
in  rough  air. .  .ease  of  control  that  makes  even  beginners  say  “You  just 
drive !’’...  all  these  are  Navion  qualities  on  the  plus  side.  Prove  it  to  yourself. 

Write  today  for  a  fully  illustrated  brochure 
and  a  demonstration  by  your  nearest  dealer 


RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  COMPANY,  1607  Lindbergh  Field,  San  Diego,  California 


the  land  will  go  into  a  summer  fallow, 
which  is  an  approved  soil  conservation 
practice  out  here,  and  brings  in  an  AAA 
check.  In  the  fallow  year  Wright  lets  the 
weeds  grow  until  May,  then  he  plows 
them  under  and  keeps  the  land  clear  with 
cultivators  or  stubble  mulchers  until  fall 
wheat  planting  time.  Wright  says,  “I 
bought  my  first  plane  in  1944  to  make  the 
job  of  superv’ising  our  two  farms  easier. 
They  are  50  miles  apart  and  a  tenant 
farms  the  distant  one.  I  can  fly  over  the 
other  place  and  check  the  soil  and  crop 
condition  from  the  air,  land  and  go  over 
the  work  plan  with  my  farmer,  take  off 
and  be  back  home  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
When  there  is  danger  of  dust  erosion  from 
the  drv  weather  I  make  an  inspection  of 
the  land  almost  every  day.  If  there  is  dust 
blowing,  we  don’t  waste  any  time  getting 
out  the  soil-oacker. 

“We  had  a  sand  pit  near  the  house.” 
says  \Vright,  “but  I  never  would  have 
gone  in  the  sand  business  without  the 
plane;  I  wouldn’t  have  had  time.  We  have 
developed  this  into  as  good  a  monev’  maker 
as  the  farm.  We  have  had  several  state  road 
contracts  and  own  our  trucks.  I  can  super¬ 
vise  the  work  along  with  the  farming.  I 
use  the  plane  once  in  a  while  to  pick  up 
parts  for  the  trucks  and  other  machinerv. 
It  helps  keep  the  equipment  rolling  and 
that’s  important  in  the  sand  business  or  in 
farming.  If  you  have  a  plane  you  find 
plentv  of  use  for  it.  For  three  months  now. 
mv  wife  has  had  to  go  to  Wichita  for  treat¬ 
ment  bv  a  specialist,  twice  a  week.  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  drive  her  on 
that  210  mile  round  trip  twice  a  week,  but 
with  the  plane  we  make  it  easily  in  an 
afternoon  and  are  back  here  in  time  to 
eat  an  early  supper  with  the  family.” 

On  the  two  potato  farms  of  Balcom 
and  Moe  near  Ellensburg,  Washington,  a 
plane  is  used  both  in  production  and  sell¬ 
ing.  The  Ellensburg  farm  is  70  air  miles 
from  the  one  at  Grandview.  That’s  half 
an  hour  by  air  and  two  hours  of  hard  driv¬ 
ing  by  road.  “During  the  growing  and 
harvesting  season,  we  have  to  be  on  the 
job  in  both  places.”  savs  Maurice  Balcom. 
“We  use  the  plane  to  keep  both  operations 
going  efficiently.  It  used  to  be  that  Grand¬ 
view  farm  was  sort  of  an  orphan,  but  it 
isn’t  now.  We  like  to  check  our  irrigation 
and  crop  conditions  from  the  air  and  this 
takes  only  a  few  minutes.  It  used  to  take 
several  hours.  Our  plane  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  a  fast  sales  job  in 
all  of  the  larger  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
We  can  carry’  samples  of  our  crop  with  us 
in  the  plane,  and  can  make  our  calls  ahead 
of  our  competitors.” 

Hybrid  seed  corn  producers  have  found 
out  in  the  last  year  that  a  plane  has  a 
three-way  use  for  them.  They  are  spraying 
in  the  spring  with  2-4-D  for  weed  control, 
a  little  later  with  D.D.T.  for  com  borer 
control,  and  then  using  their  planes  for 
seed  deliveries  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  In  Illinois,  Schultz  Brothers 
who  produce  hybrid  seed  com  on  their 
1 100  acres  near  Deerplain,  have  made  reg- 
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HANDY  HELPER 
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their  big  equipment  for 

the  productive  work,  and  T 

by  allowing  them  to  get  wSk  a||[B  Rv  U 
more  work  done  in  a  A 

shorter  time.  (On  small  . 
truck  farms,  Bready  does 

Many  profitable  uses  on  your  farm  The  list  of< 
Bready  implements  and  attachments  at  the  right  will 
suggest  the  many  ways  that  you  can  profitably  use  the 
Bready  Garden  Tractor. 

Write  today  for  free  folder,  prices  and  name  of  your 
Bready  dealer. _ 
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SHOW 


More  beei  at  less  cost 
— Greater  Production 
on  Inferior  Ranges — 
"To  gain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  oi  hybrid  vigor, 
unrelated,  pure  blooded 
parent  stocks  —  each 
possessing  excellent 
qualities  in  relation  to 
the  object  oi  the  cross¬ 
ing — should  be  mated." 


A  greater  production  oi  beei 
will  be  accomplished  thru' 
utilization  oi  Brahman  sires 
and  select  English  Breeds. 


AMEBICAN  BBAHHAN  BBEEDEBS  ASSOCIATION 


ular  use  of  their  plane  for  deliveries.  They  find  it  gives  them 
word-of-mouth  advertising  value  that  can’t  be  duplicated  any 
other  way. 

The  light  plane  is  versatile.  By  taking  off  the  landing  wheels 
and  replacing  them  with  a  $150  set  of  aluminum  skiis,  many 
farmers  have  been  able  to  get  in  and  out  during  the  winter 
when  highways  were  snowbound.  A  plane  on  skiis  handles  better 
than  on  wheels,  most  pilots  think,  and  deep  snow  that  would 
ground  even  a  large  plane  on  wheels  becomes  a  smooth  landing 
area.  Last  winter  a  group  of  snowbound  Wyoming  ranchers 
near  the  town  of  Dalton  were  having  feed-lot  losses.  After  they 
had  lost  400  lambs  with  a  mysterious  disease,  one  of  them  of¬ 
fered  to  fly  some  of  the  lambs  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Laramie  in  his  ski-equipped  plane.  O.  A.  Beath,  head  of 
the  Research  Chemical  Department  at  the  College,  diagnosed  the 
trouble  as  a  calcium  deficiency  coupled  with  an  over-supply  of 
potassium.  The  sheep  had  been  pastured  on  winter  wheat.  Quick 
steps  were  taken  to  correct  their  diet. 

Killing  Bugs  From  The  Air 

Desperate  cotton  growers  in  the  south  first  tried  planes  for 
dusting  against  the  boll  weevil  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
found  that  the  work  could  be  done  with  a  fraction  of  the 
time  and  cost  of  regular  dusting  methods.  The  vegetable 
and  fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  took  up  the  idea  and 
began  using  the  airplane  for  dusting  all  kinds  of  crops. 
They  found  in  the  Salinas  Valley  that  they  could  seed  rice 
cheaper  and  distribute  it  more  evenly  by  plane.  With  the  many 
new  types  of  insecticides  airplane  dusting  and  spraying  is  now 
used  to  rout  almost  any  kind  of  insect  enemy.  Dusting  contrac¬ 
tors  usually  work  on  a  per  pound  basis,  charging  6  to  10  cents 
a  pound  to  make  the  application.  Aerial  dusting,  including 
the  materials  will  cost  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  an  acre.  In  Texas 
they  discovered  that  by  dusting  the  cotton  plants  in  the  early  fall 
with  a  defoliant  they  could  make  the  leaves  drop  off  and  this 
would  allow  the  sunlight  to  reach  the  lower  boles.  This  hastened 
uniform  ripening  and  increased  the  yield. 

Using  a  liquid  spray  attachment,  2-4-D  has  been  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  killing  noxious  weeds,  and  hormone  sprays  have  been 
applied  to  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  fruit  dropping  before  the 
pickers  could  reach  it.  In  Texas  J.  R.  Harlan  of  the  Woodward 
Experiment  Station  devised  and  applied  by  airplane  a  homemade 
spray  made  up  of  1  pound  of  2-4-D,  .6  pounds  of  Sodium  Car¬ 
bonate,  one  gallon  of  diesel  oil,  and  four  gallons  of  water  to  each 
acre  of  range  that  was  to  be  cleared  of  sagebrush.  It  not  only 
did  a  better  job  on  the  sagebrush  than  could  be  done  by  mow¬ 
ing,  but  it  also  killed  the  sageplum  and  skunk  cabbage,  at  a 
cost  of  $2.00  an  acre.  At  the  end  of  3  years  there  had  been 
enough  of  an  increase  in  good  pasture  grasses  to  provide  fiO^c  to 
70%  better  carrying  capacity  for  cattle  on  the  same  acreage. 

A  new  development  in  seeding  procedure  has  been  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Lytle  S.  .Adams,  a  Pennsylvania  man  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  a  ranch.  He  noticed  that  rabbit  droppings 
would  often  cause  a  healthy  growth  of  vegetation  around  the 
base  of  a  cacti  plant.  He  concluded  that  the  droppings  con¬ 
tained  the  seeds  in  a  fertilizer  coating  which  protected  them 
until  moisture  dissolved  the  fertilizer  and  started  germination. 
Dr.  .Adams  worked  out  a  method  of  duplicating  the  idea.  He 
used  a  hammermill  to  remove  the  husks  from  grass  seeds,  then 
coated  them  with  soil  from  the  area  in  which  they  were  to 
be  planted.  In  the  coating  mixture  he  added  fertilizer,  insect 
and  rodent  repellent.  So  far  50.000  acres  have  been  seeded 
from  the  air  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.75  an  acre,  as  compared  to 
$5  to  $7  cost  by  otlier  methods.  For  the  great  areas  in  the  South¬ 
west  in  need  of  reseeding,  this  process  is  being  eyed  hopefully 
by  the  ranch  owners. 

For  the  farmer  flyer  who  wants  to  try  his  own  seeding  and 
dusting  and  perhaps  do  some  on  a  custom  basis  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  several  firms  are  making  attachments  for  light  planes.  One 
of  these.  The  Art  Whitaker  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon 
is  making  a  removable  duster  and  sprayer,  for  attachment  to 


STHE  PRESSURE  QUEEN  is  the  only 
I  portable  spray  painting  outfit  on 
I  the  market  that  has  four  cylinders 
'  I  in  the  space  usually  required  for  a 
j  single  cylinder.  They  are  precision 
f  ground  and  honed  to  mirror-finish. 

Crankshaft  is  drop  forged  steel,  pre¬ 
cision  ground  and  balanced  like  the 
crankshaft  in  your  outomcbile.  Valves 
ore  of  stainless  steel  and  bearings  of 
solid  bronze.  All  moving  parts  ore  bathed 
in  oil  by  positive  forced  feed  lubricating 
system.  Fans  on  fly  vrheel  keep  cylinder 
block  and  air  chamber  from  overheating. 


With  Pressure  Queen  you  con  point  the 
highest  parts  of  your  home,  barns  or 
silos.  It  spreads  the  protective  point  os 
evenly  os  the  finish  on  your  automobile  — 
does  os  much  work  in  on  hour  os  a  painter 
con  do  in  half  a  day  with  brushes — pays 
for  itself  in  time  saved  on  a  single  good- 
sized  job. 

Pressure  Queen  inflates  tires  on  cars, 
trucks,  tractors.  Lubricates  chassis,  touches 
up  and  refini'hes  fenders  and  bodies, 
form  machinery,  porch  and  lawn  furni¬ 
ture — paints  interior  walls — sprays  insec¬ 
ticides  and  disinfectants  on  livestock  and 
pens — does  scores  of  odd  jobs  in  the 
work  shop  and  on  the  farm. 

Every  Pressure  Queen  Spray  Painting  out¬ 
fit  is  factory  tested  before  shipment. 
Comes  to  you  completely  equipped  with 
15  ft.  spray  hose  and  spray  gun.  With 
h.  p.  motor  the  price  is  $99.95.  With  % 
h.  p.  motor  the  price  is  $109.95.  With 
Gas  Engine  the  price  is  $122.50.  Extra 
lengths  af  spray  hose,  pressure  tanks, 
grease  guns,  etc.,  ore  available. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Pressure 
Queen  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 
181  Railroad  Avenue,  Harrison,  Ohio 


Enclosed  find  check  for  $ _  _  _ _ 

Queen  Spray  Pointing  Outfit  os  advertised, 
With  %  to  1  H.  P.  Gas 
Send  complete  descriptive  literature. 


for  which  please  ship  Pressure 
_ H.  P.  Motor. 


Street  and  Number. 


Post  Office 


Keep  this 
Instant  use’ tube 
always  on  hand ! 


for  immediate 

PENICILLIN 

TREATMENT 

at  the  first  sign  of 

MASTITIS 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen 
are  doing:  treat  mastitis  with  penicil¬ 
lin  this  easier  way.  Instill  Penicillin 
Calcium  Ointment  Squibb  from  the 
handy  ready-for-instant-use  tube.  No 
extra  preparation— no  extra  equipment! 

This  is  all  you  do:  warm  tube  to 
body  heat,  remove  cap,  insert  tip  into 
cow’’s  teat  opening,  squeeze  tube  to 
instill  penicillin.  In  this  ointment 
form,  penicillin  is  stable,  non-toxic, 
non-irritating,  long  lasting  in  its 
curative  action. 

Get  Penicillin  Calcium  Ointment 
Squibb  from  your  druggist.  Keep  a 
supply  on  hand  — be  ready  to  treat  in¬ 
stantly  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis! 
E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  V eterinary  and 
Animal  Feeding  Products  Division, 
Dept.  FQ-82,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Consult  your  VETERINARIAN  for 
accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis. 

Free  Booklet 

Valuable!  Gives  facts  on  how  to  control 
mastitis  with  penicillin.  Write  for  yours! 


S  QJU  IBB  -  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Piper  planes.  The  duster  sells  for  $585  and 
a  seeder  and  fertilizer  attachment  costs 
$72.50  more.  The  sprayer  sells  for  $610. 
Aircraft  shops  charge  $65  to  $85  to  install 
the  duster.  .After  this  all  that  is  needed  is 
a  weight  and  balance  test  and  a  license 
from  the  local  C.A.A.  inspector.  The 
paper  work  in  figuring  out  the  new  weight 
and  balance  of  the  plane  and  the  safety 
approval  will  cost  around  $5.00.  The 
duster  hauls  a  load  of  240  to  310  pounds 
and  since  it  is  attached  to  a  small  plane, 
it  can  get  in  and  out  of  very  small  fields. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Midwest  farmers  for 
flving  resulted  in  the  organization  of  state 
“Flying  Farmer”  groups  about  two  years 
ago.  Forrest  \Vat<on  of  Thomas,  Oklahoma 
is  national  president  of  the  organization, 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  rural  aviation.  The  organization 
hopes  to  include  most  of  the  known 
42,000  farmers  who  use  planes  in  their 
operation  by  the  time  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  is  held  on  September  2,  3,  and  4  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Navigation  For  Farmers 

In  an  airplane  you  are  free  as  a  bird 
and  you  can  take  the  shortcuts  over  the 
hills,  across  the  rivers  for  the  shortest  line 
between  two  points.  However,  like  a  bird 
you’ll  have  to  do  some  navigating.  The 
route  markings  that  keep  popping  up  to 
tell  you  “this  is  the  right  road”  when  you 
are  on  a  highway  just  don’t  exist  in  the  air. 
As  long  as  you  are  flying  “contact”  over 
familiar  ground  there  isn’t  much  chance 
of  getting  lost.  Once  you  are  in  strange 
territory'  you  will  have  to  rely  on  your 
compass,  watch,  air  speed  indicator,  and 
C.  A.  A.  charts  to  stay  on  the  right  course. 
The  drift  that  wind  gives  to  your  plane 
will  have  to  be  considered.  The  C.A.A. 
charts  are  remarkably  accurate  and  easy 
to  read  once  they  have  been  explained  to 
you.  They  may  be  obtained  from  oper¬ 
ators  at  airports  or  may  be  ordered  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  5Vashington,  at  a  cost  of  25c  each. 

State  .4ir  Maps 

In  addition  to  the  regular  C..A.A.  re¬ 
gional  (scale:  1  inch  equals  16  miles) 
and  sectional  (scale:  1  inch  equals  8 
miles)  navigational  charts,  many  states 
have  special  maps  and  directories  giving 
airport  information.  .A  complete  list  of  all 
available  state  aviation  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Farm  Quarterly 
Editorial  Office. 


Super  Oebeaker* 


YOU’LL 

WANT 

THIS!! 


The  modern  cure  for  picking,  cannibalism  and  egg  eating. 
Used  and  recammended  by  leading  callages  and  poultry- 
men.  Super  Debeoker*  has  immediate  heat-up  and  ad¬ 
justable  temperature  central  for  any  size  bird.  Pays  for 
itself  quickly  — good  for  years.  Prampt  shipment.  Only 
$24.70  Delivered.  *Reg.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


lYON  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Electrical  Poultry  Supplies  — FREE  CATALOG  on  request 
DEPT.  FQ,  SAN  DIEGO  12,  CALIFORNIA 


I  Don’t  Run  This  Risk 

i  Latest  figuies  show  that  lightning  causes 
i  37  per  cent  of  all  farm  fire  losses.  Why 
take  such  a  chance.’ 

Lightning  never  has  destroyed  any  build¬ 
ing  fully  protected  by  Security  System. 
Backed  by  75  years  of  experience,  its  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  PREVENT  lightning  strokes. 
Made  of  the  most  durable  metals,  all  Se¬ 
curity  materials  are  approved  by  Under¬ 
writers  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  utmost  per¬ 
manence  and  protection. 

Learn  how  to  avoid  new  dangers  from 
wiring,  water  piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Write 
today  to  Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co., 
Burlington  5,  Wisconsin. 

SECIRITV 

Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 
GARDENING 


LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  THE 
TRACTOR  YOU  BUY! 

MY  BOOK  SHOWS  BY  PICTURES 
HOW  TO  PLOW,  DISC,  CULTIVATE! 
HOW  TO  REPAIR  SICKLE  BAR! 


87  PICTURES 


Sent  Postpaid  — $1.00 

C.  C.  FULTON 

R.  1— Box  31 S 
Florissant,  Mo. 


“THE  BRAHMA  COW  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity 
in  livestock  of  this  century” 

A  9R  Red  Brahma  Bull  will  sire  calves  from  your  cows 
that  will  weigh  100  lbs.  more  at  six  months,  and  sell  for 
more  money  Per  Pound  than  any  bull  you  own,  unless  he 
is  another  Brahma  Bull. 

9R  has  bred  more  champions  than  any  herd  In  South¬ 
eastern  Brahma  Assn,  history. 

9R  Red  Brahmas  are  sole  toppers,  over  the  scales  and 
in  purebred  sales. 


A — 9R  bred  Brahmo  steer  dressed  69.25 — highest  yield 
in  competition  in  S.  E. 

A  very  few  animals  for  sale  but  we  invite  your  cor¬ 
respondence  and  your  visit. 

MILTON  R.  THOMAS  &  SONS 

SARASOTA,  FLA.  PHONE  2206 
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MUSHROOMS 
(Continued  from  page  95) 

For  the  small  grower  who  wants  a  few 
mushroom  beds  to  supply  food  for  the 
family  or  local  market,  the  most  common 
location  chosen  is  the  basement.  Most 
growers  agree  that  the  average  basement 
is  not  the  ideal  location  because  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  too  dry  and  poorly  ventilated.  If  the 
basement  can  be  properly  ventilated  and 
watered,  however,  it  can  become  a  pro¬ 
ductive  mushroom  house.  The  horse  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  heated  and  sweated  out  in  an 
outbuilding  before  it  is  brought  into  the 
basement.  Then  it  has  but  little  odor  and 
even  the  most  finicky  member  of  the 
family  will  find  no  objection  to  having 
trays  of  manure  under  the  living  room. 

Diseases 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  a  mushroom  crop,  like  that 
of  many  crops,  is  disease.  Most  of  the 
diseases  that  attack  mushrooms  are  caused 
by  other  fungi  or  bacteria  that  find  their 
way  into  the  bed  and  make  themselves  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  They  are  likely  to  come  in 
with  the  manure,  the  casing  soil,  the 
implements  used  in  the  houses,  or  even 
be  blown  in  on  the  air  from  outdoors. 

The  best  protection  against  fungus 
diseases  is  the  heating  that  the  houses  get 
before  the  spawn  is  planted,  and  a  tho¬ 
rough  cleansing  of  the  house  after  each 
crop.  Following  are  the  three  most  com¬ 


mon  diseases  that  may  show  up  in  a  mush¬ 
room  bed : 

Bubbles.  This  one  is  probably  the  most 
common  mushroom  disease.  It  is  also  called 
Mycogone  because  it  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
of  that  name.  It  may  be  prevented  by  disin¬ 
fecting  the  house  with  formaldehyde  after 
each  crop,  or  by  heating  the  house  to  120 
degrees  for  48  hours. 

Verticillium.  This  is  another  one  that 
usually  comes  along  at  the  end  of  a  crop. 
It  is  also  known  as  brown  spot  disease  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  brown  blotches  on  the  mush¬ 
room  caps.  The  caps  become  deformed 
and  split.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  once 
it  is  established  but  pasteurization  will 
check  it. 

Truffle.  This  one  checks  in  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  when  it  does  it  may  take  up  to 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  crop.  It  shows  up 
first  about  the  time  the  casing  soil  is  added. 

grower  knows  it  is  present  when  cream 
colored  clumps  of  fungus  mycelium  are 
found  on  the  manure  and  along  the  boards 
on  the  sides  of  the  bed.  Later  the  mush¬ 
rooms  around  it  die.  If  a  house  becomes 
infested  with  truffles  it  should,  when  empty, 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  formalde¬ 
hyde  gas. 

Insects 

“We  no  longer  give  insects  any  thought,” 
Fred  says,  “since  DDT  came  along.  We 
spray  the  houses  with  DDT  each  time  we 
empty  them  and  that  controls  insects  the 
year  around.  We  don’t  even  have  many  flics 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

‘'The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need" 


1  ^ 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  also  definitely  the  most  MOD-. 
ERN  of  all  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
that  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  represent  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEY  PAY!  ! 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  have  made  them  the  farm¬ 
er’s  favorite  and  AMERICA’S  FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
also  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal !  No  obligation. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

S09  West  Exchanje  Ave.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicato,  Illinois 


Outlet  'THodenti  f 

RILID  Rafter  Buildings 


1c  A 


Rilco  glued  laminated  wood  Rafters  offer  new  and  higher  standards 
of  strength  and  durability  to  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

Rilco  Rafters  are  continuous  framing  members,  running  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof  ridge.  Combining  sidewall  and  roof  framing  in  a  single 
strong  unit,  they  eliminate  the  weakest  point  of  ordinary  construction, 
the  joint  between  wall  and  roof. 

Rilco  Rafters  are  shaped  to  provide  more  hay  storage  space  in  barns 
— post-free  floor  area  in  machine  sheds— less  overhead  room  to  be 
heated  in  poultry  houses,  hog  houses  and  utility  buildings. 

Rilco  Rafter  construction  is  wind  resistant,  strong,  and  streamlined  in 
appearance.  Factory  built  rafters  are  furnished  ready  for  quick  erection. 

With  seasoned  lumber  and  modern  structural  glues,  Rilco  Rafters 
provide  the  modern  building  material. 

Find  out  more  about  building  the  Rilco  way! 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

A  WiriKHAtUSI*  INSTITUTION 
13f4  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDINC,  SAINT  PAUL  I,  MINN. 

EASTERN  DIVISION;  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA  •  WESTERN  DIVISION,  SUTHERLIN,  OREGON 


RILCO 


UTILITY  BUILDING 
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around  our  manure  piles  in  the  summer.” 
Insects,  however,  are  still  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 


YOU’LL  SAY... 

ITS  WONDERfUL 


GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR,  INC,  DEPT.  Q,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


Picking 

\  producing  mushroom  bed  is  picked 
daily.  “VVe  pick  seven  days  a  week,”  Fred 
explains.  “Everyone  pitches  in  on  Sunday 
and  makes  a  short  day  of  it,  but  you  can’t 
let  them  go  till  Monday  because  mushrooms 
are  too  highly  perishable.” 

The  price  of  mushrooms  is  down  now 
where  the  average  housewife  can  ser\'e  the 
delicacy  and  not  feel  that  she  is  splurging. 
In  the  grocery  store  thev  sell  fresh  across 
the  counters  at  about  35  cents  for  a  half 
pound  carton.  Thev  wholesale  at  22  cents 
a  half  pound  and  shipping  charges  for  ex¬ 
press  are  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Wholesale  houses  get  a  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  for  handling  the  shipment. 

This  means  that  the  gross  income  per 
square  foot  of  bed  space  for  each  crop  of 
one  and  a  half  pounds  is  about  60  cents,  if 
the  product  is  sold  wholesale.  The  amateur 
grower  with  six  beds  three  feet  wide  by 
ten  feet  long  would  have  180  square  feet 
of  growing  space  and  can  realize  about 
$180  gross  from  a  crop  if  he  has  good  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  amateur  growers  cannot 
give  the  manure  as  good  treatment  as  they 
could  on  a  large  scale  and  often  must 
settle  for  a  crop  about  half  as  large  as  a 
commercial  grower  would  get,  and,  of 
course,  realize  only  half  the  income  from 
their  enterprise.  It’s  hard  to  put  a  money 
value  on  the  pleasure  gained  in  eating 
home-grown  mushrooms  that  you  produce 
yourself,  or  on  the  pleasure  derived  from 
growing  the  crop  as  a  hobby.  Most 
amateurs  don’t  worry  too  much  about  the 
proht  angle,  but  settle  for  the  pleasure. 
Consider  for  instance,  Mrs.  Harry  Weber, 
a  farm  housewife,  who  raises  mushrooms 
in  her  basement. 

The  basement  room  in  which  she  keeps 
her  winter  garden  is  10  by  20  feet.  The 
6rst  part  of  the  winter  the  three  beds  are 
hlled  with  lettuce,  celery  and  endive.  Af¬ 
ter  these  crops  have  come  off,  she  cleans 
the  beds  and  rehlls  them  with  composted 
horse  manure  to  make  ready  for  the  mush¬ 
rooms.  She  has  no  sweating-out  house  so 
the  only  fermentation  the  horse  manure 
gets  is  in  the  compost  pile  in  the  yard. 


47  L0M6  LAST! 

■•4  D«vil  BF2 

A  Hifli  tin* 

Ask  yeiir  dtakr  oboat  tfc*  N*w 
Rad  Devil  EF2  whick  caa  be 
lastoaNy  switched  frem  fci(|fc  Hae 
to  battery  ep'eratiea  sheald 
'power  toil,  ate.  Facko9ed  com¬ 
plete  with  aecessary  occessories. 
iastractioas.  diagram. 


No.  EF1 
Battery 
Operated 


Here’s  a  real  SHOCKING  STORY 


RED  DEVIL  ELECRIC  FENCERS  now  oro  offered  in  two  models.  The  famous  EF1 
bottery  model;  ond  the  NEW  combination  EF2  which  permits  either  high  line  or 
battery  operation. 

The  exclusive  INTERMITTENT  SHOCK  is  timed  like  o  pulse  beat  —  it  greatly 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  shock  while  eliminating  the  dangers  of  steady 
shock.  This  on-off  action  is  controlled  by  a  new  "wheel"  type  contoct  (the  only 
moving  port)  and  thus  current  is  only  used  instontoneously— -centrifugal  force 
does  most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  RED  DEVIL  FENCERS  ore  the  least  expensive 
to  operate  of  any  type. 


Strong  gloss  top  (you  see  it  work)  is  seoled  to  prevent  tampering  and  bar  ele* 
ments  No  radio  interference.  Nothing  to  oil  or  greo  e.  Uncondi- 
tionolly  guoronteed  against  defective  ports  and  workman  hip. 

Order  from  your  deafer.  Circular  upon  request. 


''HuI  DevttTooCi 


IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


Are  They  Food 

The  Romans  referred  to  mushrooms  as 
“food  of  the  gods.”  They  have  always 
been  considered  a  delicacy,  a  Hne  food  to 
be  eaten  slowly  and  enjoyed.  Until  the 
17th  century  only  wild  mushrooms  were 
served.  It  was  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  that  mushrooms  got  their 
start  as  a  cultivated  crop. 

As  a  source  of  proteins  they  don’t  rank 
with  6sh  and  meats,  but  they  do  rank 
higher  than  fresh  vegetables,  and  generally 
speaking  are  a  nutritious  food.  They  are 
especially  rich  in  V'itamin  B. 


IT’S  a  joy  to  cultivate  your  garden  when  you 
have  Garden- All  to  do  the  work!  Garden- 
All’s  Exclusive  Depth  Control  provides  five 
stages  of  adjustment  to  enable  you  to  cultivate 
to  any  desired  depth!  High  plant  clearance 
.  .  .  16  inches  on  the  iVi  h.p.  model  and  19 
inches  on  the  3  h.p.  model  .  .  .  permits  culti¬ 
vation  until  plants  reach  maturity!  Garden-All 
supplies  attachments  for  every  lawn  and 
gardening  need: — Plow,  Disc,  Spike  Tooth 
Harrow,  Cultipacker,  Seeder,  Cultivator, 
Sickle  Bar,  Lawn  Mower,  Utility  Scraper 
and  Dump  Trailer.  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER. 


IliKh  Arch  Feature 
a%sures  maximum  plant 
clearance  for  cultivat- 
ini;  plants  until  matu- 
rit>.  Variety  of  culti- 
satini;  shapes  atailable 
tor  specilic  cultisation 
requirements. 


Another  exclusive  Garden-All  feature  is 
Instant  Tool  Attachment.  It  means  that  you 
can  attach  or  detach  any  atuchment  in  less  than 
a  mmute!  Be  sure  to  see  it  before  you  buy! 


A  RAT  IS  A  RAT  (Continued  from  page  85) 

miglit  kill  a  man  and  one  ten-millionth  of  a  rat’s  weight  is  fatal 
to  the  rat.  It  is  available  only  to  government  and  professional 
exterminators.  In  the  hands  of  experts  1080  has  probably  proved 
to  be  the  most  effective  rat  poison  yet  discovered.  Recently  still 
another  potent  killer,  tetra  ethyl  pyrophosphate,  has  claimed 
to  be  its  rival.  One  drop  of  this  lethal  compound  can  kill  one 
hundred  large  rats. 

The  use  of  poison  is  an  art  in  itself.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  get  an 
educated  rat  to  fall  for  a  poisoned  bait  as  the  advertising  pam¬ 
phlets  and  magazines  would  have  you  believe.  This  is  especially 
true  under  farm  conditions  where  rats  are  likely  to  be  surrounded 
with  cereal  foods  to  their  liking  and  are  not  hungry  enough  to 
eat  doubtful  food.  Compared  to  the  city  rat  whose  diet  may  be 
gleaned  from  cellars  and  ash  cans  and  dumps,  the  country  rat 
is  an  epicure.  In  the  henhouse  he  has  his  choice  of  the  finest 
grains,  high-protein  hopper  feed,  new-laid  eggs,  or  a  tender, 
downy  chick.  In  the  barn  he  picks  up  molasses  cured  silage  and 
plump  kernels  of  com  and  oats.  Out  in  the  fields, there  is  more 
grain  waiting  for  him,  to  say  nothing  of  frost  softened  apples 
and  nut  flavored  seeds.  Why  then  should  he  bother  with  man- 
tainted  baits?  He  won’t  unless  you  tempt  him. 

Prebaiting 

It  is  well  if  you  wish  to  make  a  killing  to  accustom  him  for 
a  week  or  so  to  the  foods  which  you  intend  to  treat  with  Antu 
or  Squill.  This  is  called  prebaiting.  Regale  him  with  such  deli¬ 
cacies  as  baked  sweet  potato,  melon  slices,  bowls  of  milk  and 
sugared  water.  Then  when  he  is  eating  these  delights  greedily  and 
his  suspicions  have  been  lulled  to  sleep,  slip  him  the  same  things 
with  a  poison  added.  You  cannot  expect  to  toss  out  a  few  chunks 
of  poisoned  bread  and  kill  any  noticeable  number  of  rodents. 
Best  results  take  time  and  care.  Use  plenty  of  bait  and  use  as 
much  variety  in  your  menu  as  possible  to  attract  the  greatest 
number  of  individual  tastes.  Pick  up  all  uneaten  baits  a  couple 
of  mornings  later,  together  with  any  dead  rats  you  may  find, 
and  try  again  in  two  weeks  or.  a  month’s  time. 

Traps  and  Cats  and  Other  Friends 

The  effectiveness  of  traps  as  exterminators  depends  on  how 
cleverly  you  use  them.  Backbreakers  baited  with  cheese  may 
catch  a  few  adolescents  that  don’t  know  any  better,  but  it  won’t 
be  long  before  the  oldsters  learn  how  to  trip  the  spring  and  steal 
the  bait  with  impunity.  If  he  won’t  spring  the  trap  by  snatching 
at  the  bait,  then  make  a  booby  trap  of  it.  Put  a  two-inch  square 
of  cardboard  on  the  trigger  to  enlarge  the  danger  area  and  then 
bury  the  trap  lightly  in  a  runway.  Rat  highways  usually  follow 
the  walls  or  certain  beams  and  are  quite  well  defined  by  oil  and 
dirt  deposited  on  them  by  the  rat’s  fur.  Rats  stick  pretty  well  to 
the  same  paths.  They  will  never  cross  an  open  space  if  they  can 
help  it.  They  shun  the  exposures  of  an  open  floor  or  a  city  street. 
Instead  they  will  choose  an  inconspicuous  route.  New  traps  will 
catch  but  few  victims,  but  as  these  take  on  the  smell  of  the 
building  and  rats  become  accustomed  to  passing  them,  more 
and  more  individuals  in  a  hurry  to  reach  home  make  the  care¬ 
less  misstep  that  spells  their  doom.  .After  a  rat  has  been  caught, 
scald  the  trap  and  change  its  location.  Although  rats  are  used 
to  any  smells  a  human  may  leave  upon  it,  they  are  suspicious 
of  the  smell  of  blood  left  by  members  of  their  own  society. 

A  new  typ>e  of  backbreaker  with  a  shallow  pan  for  a  liquid  bait, 
is  now  on  the  market.  Its  makers  claim  a  rat  will  risk  more  for 
a  drink  than  for  food. 

In  addition  to  the  backbreakers  other  ingenious  traps  have 
been  devised.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  feature  electric  eye 
control  and  death  by  electrocution.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  is  the  barrel  trap.  This  is  the  way  it  works.  Fill  a  barrel 
half  full  of  bran  and  oats  and  place  within  easy  reach  of  the 
rats.  After  they  are  feeding  freely  from  it,  come  in  just  after  dark, 
empty  it,  fill  it  with  water,  and  float  a  layer  of  bran  on  top.  Some 
farmers  who  have  tried  this  trap  lie  awake  all  night,  chuckling 
at  the  surprise  in  store  for  the  rats. 


COUNT  THE 
lOBS^ 


Low  Cost 

ATTACHMENTS 


INIVERSAL  LAWN 
^OWER  Attachment, 
his  inexpensive  attach- 
nent  permits  the  use  of 
our  present  hand  lawn 
tower  with  the  Chore* 
tester  for  low  cost 
tower  mowing. 


DUCK  FEET 


1.  GRASS  CUTTING 

2.  WEED  CUTTING  .  . 

3.  plowing - 

4.  fURROW'NG  .  •  •  • 


5  seeding  -  - 


$146.50 

sId.  clutch 

$157.00 

mercury  clutch 
Plus  Freight 


TheCHOREMASTER 
garden  tractor 
does  practically  everything  . . .  even  brings 
in  the  milk  .  .  .  and  you  can  count  on  the 
CHOREMASTER  to  make  back-breaking  jobs 
almost  effortless  recreation.  Powered  with 
rugged,  economical 
1  Vi  H.P.  motor  and 
balanced  on  easy- 
riding  pneumatictire. 

Low-cost  attachments 
for  every  yard  and 
garden  task  make 
the  CHOREMASTER  a 
year-round  handy 
man.  Attachments 
are  changed  in  a  jiffy 
with  a  single  wrench. 


24"  MOWER 


Many  other  attach¬ 
ments,  not  listed, 
also  available. 


SNOW  PLOW 


SPRING  TOOTH 
CULTIVATOR 


Write  for  literature 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LAWN  SWEEPER 


Stie<UciJ.  PruulUtcti 

The  LODGE  AND  SHIPLEY  Co. 

806-3  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 
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PRODUCTS 


VOGEL 

FROST-PROOF  HYDRANT 


•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel  Frost- 
Proof  Closets  and  Hydrants 
have  been  sold. 


VOGEL 
NUMBER  14 

(NON-FROST-PROOFJ 
Ideal  for  farm  use. 
A  water  saver,  uses 
only  gallons  to 
a  flush.  No  valves, 
float  balls  or  other 
mechanism  in  tank 
to  get  out  of  order. 
Will  give  perfect 
service  for  years 
without  attention. 


For  information,  set  yonr  nearest  Plnmbing 
Snpph  Honse—or  if  yon  urite  ms  direct,  include 
the  county  in  which  you  are  located. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON  99,  DELAWARE 


ROTARY 

TILLAGE 


For  row  crop  cultivation  iho  TILLIVATOR  is  in  a 
clast  by  itself.  Any  combination  of  row  widths  con  be 
cultivated  accurotely,  destroying  weeds  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  TILLIVATOR  it  eoty  to  handle  .  .  .  adjustoble 
to  row  tpocingt  and  row  widths.  Write  for  complete 
informotion  showing  the  TILLIVATOR  in  full  color. 


The  only  tiller  with:  Full  horsepower  motor  — 9 
h.  p.  model  B;  7  h,  p.  model  C  .  .  .  Standard  two 
speeds  forward 
and  reverse  .  .  . 

Positive  action 
multiple  disc  clutch 

_ Full  sized  yi*" 

electric  olloy  steel 
tines  .  .  .  Center 
shoe  and  share 
otsembly  cuts  out 
middle  and  tilts 
entire  area. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


BRILLION  -WISCONSIN 


In  the  number  of  rats  killed  the  average 
house  cat  is  of  doubtful  value.  For  one 
thing,  a  big  rat  will  give  an  ine.xperienced 
pussy  a  whale  of  a  battle.  Rats  are  more 
wary  than  mice  and  most  cats  are  too  lazy 
to  go  to  the  extra  trouble.  However,  the 
mere  presence  of  a  cat  around  a  barn  is  a 
powerful  deterrent.  There  is  the  excep¬ 
tional  ratter  that  hunts  for  the  sport  of  it. 
She’ll  appear  almost  every  morning  with 
a  rat.  lay  it  out  neatly  on  the  doorstep, 
and  wait  for  your  praise. 

Dogs,  unless  they  are  part  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  rat-killing  gang,  will  rarely  kill  a  rat, 
but  they  act  as  deterrents.  .\  rat  will  leave 
the  premises  rather  than  earn,’  on  a  war  of 
ner\’es  with  a  dog  that  sniffs  at  its  hiding 
place  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

\  blacksnake,  king  snake,  or  gopher 
snake  is  much  more  effective  than  either 
a  dog  or  a  cat.  Let  him  loose  under  a  floor 
or  into  the  mow  and  watch  the  rats  hot¬ 
foot  it  down  the  lane.  A  snake  will  search 
out  the  nests  in  a  burrow  and  cat  a  whole 
litter  at  a  sitting.  That  flying  rat  trap,  the 
barn  owl,  or  any  species  of  large  owl,  is  a 
better  ratter  than  even  a  snake.  If  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  owl  in  your 
bam,  treat  him  with  the  respect  due 
an  ally. 

Ferrets  will  terrorize  rats  and  will  kill 
for  the  love  of  killing,  meeting  the  rat  on 
his  home  grounds.  Ferrets  also  like  chick¬ 
ens  and  will  kill  them  with  the  same  gusto. 
They  arc  not  easy  to  control  when  they 
are  once  under  a  building.  They  may  take 
a  notion  to  nap  for  an  hour  or  two  w’hen 
they  get  a  bellyful  of  rat  blood,  leaving 
the  hunter  to  cool  his  heels. 

Cruel  and  Unusual 

In  his  vendetta  with  rats  man  has 
cooked  up  some  amazing  schemes  to  rid 
himself  of  his  enemy.  Not  all  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  S.P.C.A.,  which  strangely 
enough  extends  its  jurisdiction  even  to  the 
rat,  which  should  enjoy  no  mercy.  Most  of 
these  bizarre  methods  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  scare 
the  daylights  out  of  a  rat.  A  Vermont 
chicken  farmer,  who  lost  in  one  night  102 
chicks  out  of  a  lot  of  250,  caught  a  rat  in 
a  wire  trap.  He  held  the  trap  over  a  burn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  scorched  the  rat  to  a  glow¬ 
ing  red,  and  then  released  him  into  a  bur¬ 
row.  He  ran  screaming  down  the  burrow 
and  all  the  rats  in  the  building  vacated 
on  the  gallop.  Another  trick  is  to  scatter 
bits  of  sticky  flypaper  around  the  runways. 
These  stick  to  the  feet  of  the  rats  and  they 
roll  over  to  rid  themselves  of  the  paper, 
accumulate  other  pieces,  and  finally  they 
suffer  a  nervous  breakdown  from  frustra¬ 
tion.  They  begin  chattering  to  themselves 
and  the  entire  rat  community  moves  to 
another  farm.  The  Danes  bait  rats  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  plaster  of  paris.  The 
pains  of  constipation  make  a  wild  man 
out  of  the  rat  and  he  chases  out  the  whole 
colony.  These  folk  lore  methods  are  of 
doubtful  good  in  the  long  pull  of  rat  con¬ 
trol.  Don’t  count  on  them. 

The  use  of  gases  is  an  effective  rat  con- 


HBRALD5  OF  SPRING 


60  BULBS  $1 

MULTIPLY  FOR  YEARS 

Bright  blooms  that  warm  your  heart 
in  early  spring!  All  nice  flowering  size 
bulbs  prepaid  to  your  door.  You  just 
can’t  get  too  many  of  these  welcome 
beauties,  even  in  a  small  yard. 

12  CROCUS  —  Assorted  colors.  Yellow. 

white,  blue  . $  .40 

12  GRAPE  HYACINTH  —  Muscari.  Like 

liny  bunches  blue  graiies . 45 

12  CHIONOOOXA— Light  blue  star  with 

Willie  eye  . 35 

12  SCILLA — Deep  blue,  very  hardy;  fine 

natiiralizer  . 50 

12  ERANTHIS  —  Showy  buttercup- like 

blooms  .  .50 

^  Glorious  Heralds  of  Spring,  value . $2.20 

SPICIAl  S’gSS  f  Only  $1.00 

Blooming  size  bulbs;  delivery  early  September. 
EXTRA  OFFER— With  every  $1  order  sent  now. 
get  THREE  FALL  CROCUS  without  charge. 

ROCKNOLL 

D.pi.  FQ  MORROW,  OHIO 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12  •  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  c“ 
orchards. 

Uvestork. 
and  white— 
buddings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 

—rite  direct  for 
ten -day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee.  Air  Qaiiga  02.00  aalra. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AVE.  HARMSON,  OHIO 


JERSEYS 


Possessing  Ideal  Dairy  Temperament. 

With  Unequalled  Inheritance  for  Eco¬ 
nomical  Production  of  Butterfot. 

Jerseys  hove  Unsurpassed  Udders 
and  are  Cows  of  Matchless  Beauty. 


Write  for  Information  On 
Jerseys  —  The  Profit  Plus  Breed 


I  THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

I  DEPARTMENT  348 

COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 
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■O'’  Information  on 
"■oeralized  Fertilizers 


ffNNfSSIE  CORPORAri 

lOCKUNO.  OHIO 

tO.F0.4ri, 

east  point,  ca. 

CAPiroi  riRTnizm  cc 

*'ONTGOM£RV. 


.  .  .  .  by  producing  richer,  healthier  products,  high  in  vitamin 
content,  and,  only  soils  rich  in  minerals  produce  this  hind  of 
product.  The  essential  elements  of  Manganese,  Copper,  Zinc, 
Iron  and  Boron  are  all  found  ES-MIN-EL  --  Let  ES-MIN-EL 
improve  your  soil  and  produce  healthier,  richer  crops  for  you. 


7V*utc  ^ 

fKEE  BOOKLET 

TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 
P.  O.  Box  2205 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Dept.  FQ 


[  ES-MIN-EL  1 

CSMfil.Al  IMINr.Al  Clpmrnts 


TENNESSEE 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


CORPORATION 


TCNNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Short 


BORDEAUX 


BETTER 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  . . .  Mixes  easily  In  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handlins! 

SAVES  TIME  ,  , ,  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  CO  go  into  solution  1 

SAVES  MONEY  ...  Dissolves  thoroughly —  no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  vour  mixtures  — thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREEI  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet  — “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use.” 

TOUR  DEALER  can  tlio  supply  Triansle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  In:  LAKtiE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mliturea;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldeet  and  beet  known 
brwadt  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 

■  ■  -  MADE  BY  -  - 

PHaPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  e  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 

.  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  e  CHICAGO  1,  ILL.  ^ 


trol  providing  the  gas  can  be  confined.  A 
home-made  gassing,  using  the  e.xhaust  of 
a  tractor  or  automobile,  is  sometimes  f)os- 
sible.  Channel  the  gas  through  a  hose  or 
old  innertube  into  the  burrow,  idle  the 
motor,  and  make  the  mi.xturc  rich.  Cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  dust,  blown  into  burrows, 
grain  bins,  dumps,  lumber  piles,  walls  and 
beneath  floors  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
commercial  gases.  It  is  extremely  poison¬ 
ous  and  must  be  used  with  caution.  Dust¬ 
ing  should  be  done  on  a  still  day  so 
that  air  currents  will  not  carry  the  dust 
away.  In  dusting  a  corn  crib  some  of  the 
powder  should  be  forced  into  the  corn 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  crib  and  at  three  or  four  foot  intervals 
at  the  bottom.  It  will  not  contaminate 
grain  since  it  dissipates  in  a  few  hours. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  dusting 
pumps  on  the  market. 

He  Stinks 

Should  a  rat  die  in  a  warm  place  or 
near  a  steam  pipe,  his  decaying  body  may 
set  up  an  obnoxious  odor.  There  are  a 
number  of  deodorants  that  will  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  odor.  A  saponified  solu¬ 
tion  of  cresol  is  very  good.  Bore  a  hole 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  odor,  pour  several 
tablespoonfuls  into  the  hole,  and  plug  it 
up.  One-half  dram  of  lead  nitrate  dissolved 
in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  added  to  2/2 
gallons  of  cold  water  and  two  drams  of 
salt  is  effective  in  neutralizing  an  odor  in 
a  room.  Saturate  a  cloth  and  hang  it  in 


f  arm! 

'  ' '''  J 


Who  in  your  family  likes  the  drudgery 
chore  of  pumping,  lifting,  hauling  water 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  and  dozens 
of  home  uses?  Avoid  this  hard  daily  work 
and  save  hundreds  of  hours  every  year 
with  a  famous  Myers  Water  System.  Com¬ 
plete  Myers  line  includes  exactly  the  right 
type  and  size  for  you — Ejecta  and  Plunger 
systems  for  every  need.  Complete  service, 
too,  from  your  Myers  dealer.  Coupon 
p  will  bring  dealer’s 
name  and  catalogs. 


THt  f.  I.  MYItS  A  •»©.  CO. 

Oapt.  K-94,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Sand  fro#  litaralura  on  itomt  chockod  bolow. 

□  Wolor  Systomt  □  Powor  Sprayort 

n  Powor  Pumps  Q  Hond  Sprayort 

□  Hond  Pumps  U  Hoy  Unloading  Tools 


\ 
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a  billion  to  build  with 

. . . soon-to-be-realized 
goal  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Industry  is  a  billion 
gallons  a  year. 

This  increased  production 
means  that  more  than  ten 
billion  pounds  of  cream 
and  milk  will  be  used  by 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
Build  with  Ice  Cream's 
"billion"  -  it's  good 
business  -  good  dairy 
farming. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ICE  CREAM  MANUFACTMRERS 


the  room.  Powdered  chloride  of  hme, 
napthalene  flakes,  or  apadichlorobenzene, 
scattered  by  a  carcass,  neutralizes  the  odor. 

Rats  generally  establish  themselves  in 
colonies.  If  you  shut  off  a  colony’s  food 
supply,  if  you  make  its  life  sufficiently 
hazardous,  if  you  can  frighten  him  suffici¬ 
ently,  you  can  often  cause  it  to  move  along 
cn  masse  if  only  to  your  neighbor’s  farm. 
.An  organized  rat  hunt  sounds  like  fun 
and  it  is.  Terrier  dogs  and  men  and 
boys  armed  with  clubs  lead  the  attack. 
The  dump  is  turned  over  from  top  to 
bottom.  .A  hose  attached  to  an  automobile’s 
exhaust  pipe  inserted  into  the  burrows  and 
the  posse  stands  by  to  go  into  action  when 
the  rats  emerge. 

Hunting  of  rats  at  night  with  the  aid 
of  a  gun  and  a  flash-light  it  is  good  sport, 
but  will  make  only  a  small  dent  in  the 
population.  .A  22  shot  cartridge  will  kill 
a  rat  and  do  little  harm  to  a  building.  The 
rat  is  dazzled  by  the  light  and  will  usually 
freeze  until  shot  at.  Incidentally,  odd 
things  may  be  revealed  in  the  flash-light’s 
sudden  glare — a  rat  lying  on  its  back, 
clasping  an  egg  and  being  dragged  along 
by  the  tail  by  a  comrade,  or  a  group  of 
rats  pyramiding  on  each  other’s  backs  to 
get  a  dressed  chicken  suspended  from  a 
rack. 

In  whatever  way  you  get  Brother  Rat, 
the  pressing  necessity  is  to  get  him.  The 
world  needs  the  $300,000,000  of  food  he  is 
eating  this  year. 


t  BUZZARD 

ENSILAGE  CUHER-HAY  CHOPPER 


ioun 


AHP 


AAodern  farming  efficiency  requires  the  use 
of  every  possible  time  and  labor  saving 
machine.  That's  why  many  successful  farm¬ 
ers  rely  on  the  Blizzard  to  handle  their  silo 
filling  ond  hay  chopping.  Experience  has 
shown  them  that  the  Blizzard  does  the  job 
better,  quicker,  more  economically — gives 
longer,  trouble-free  service. 


The  Blizzard  excels  in  many  respects  —  it 
chops  and  elevates  any  crop — wet,  green, 
or  dry — fills  silo  with  corn  or  gross  silage 
— chops  and  blows  hoy  to  any  port  of 
mow.  Blizzard's  15  unusual  features  of 
engineering  and  construction  include  the 
famous  exclusive  oll-ongle  delivery  that 
permits  direct-line  blowing  at  any  angle 
without  troublesome  elbows. 


There's  o  Blizzard  Dealer  or  Servke  Dis¬ 
tributor  near  you  —  let  him  explain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  owning  one  of  these  labor- 
saving  machines. 


-from  Isle  of  is 
Jersey,  native  mJ 
home  of  the  ■ 
JERSEY  COW  ^ 


FRUIT  TREES 


BERRIES,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 


BLIZZARD 

MFG.  CO. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


8  ISSUES  FOR  S3.50 

The  next  eight  issues  of  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  are  yours  for  $3.50.  Send  check 
to— 

FARM  QUARTERLY 
22  East  12th  St.  Qncinnati,  Ohio 


GRASS 

SILAGE 


Birm 


Buy  Buzzard 

^  **SfNCt  uff* 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  1 


ANY  TRACTOR 


ntlD  -  TESTIO  EO«  25  riA«S 


ORAViLf  MOTOR  PLOW  A  CULTIVATOR  CO. 


■  OX  feT2  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 


92  head  of  Jerseys,  of  finest  type  and 
breeding:  Champion  cow,  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  cow,  Champion  Production  cow,  Re¬ 
serve  Champion  Production  cow,  4  sires 
with  8  to  1 2  daughters— all  to  be  sold  at 
private  treaty. 

Ideal  opportunity  to  select  foundation  brood 
cows  and  sires  for  your  herd.  Con  be  seen 
at  For  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Wc  offer  you  choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit.  Our 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  NEW  1948 
CATALOG  in  full 
color.  It’s  FREE. 

Fre^  Planting  Guide  tent 
uith  each  order  •  •  •  • 

GUARANTEE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION.  Our  hUth  Year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

242  Maple  St.,  Oontville,  N.  Y. 
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V  y  MAGIC  WORDS  THAT 

mean  millions 

^  Automatic  Power  Sprayer 

tor  the  Grain  Belt  Farmer 

Life  time  aluminum  tank.  Brass 
-  f.  and  Copper  fittings.  High  pres- 

trops  sure,  no  corrosion.  Have  auto¬ 

matic  continuous  agitation.  Corn- 
Small  Grain  plete  control  from  tractor  seat 
Boom  adjustable  2  in.  to  6  ft. 
Livestock  high  - 

Fence  Rows  *»'•**  HOW  TO 

K"-!-  WKDS 

tVccQ  Con* 

rasTures  a^hori-  WITH  OUT 

ties  agree  „tiitki#« 

there  is  no  damage  to  corn  if  Rlllllvto 

the  right  amount  of  2.  4-D  is  rr\Dai 

properly  applied  BELOW  THE  LWnlV. 

LEAVES.  Write  for  free 

RUSH  Coupon  Todavl 

Automatic  Eeulpmont  Mfg.  Co.,  Render,  Nebr.  Dept.  FQ-3 
Ueiterve  Sprayer  —  Rush  Order  Blank. 


Row  Crops 
Small  Grain 


Fence  Rows 


HOW  TO 
KILL  WEEDS 
WITH  OUT 
KILLING 
CORN. 

Write  for  free 
Information 


Address  .  State  . - 

Also  send  detail*  on  □  Hay  Rake  □  Hog 
Oiler  □  Tractor  Kab  □  Cattle  Currier. 


Weeds,  Brush  &  Grass 
Close  to  Buildings  & 
Under  Trees  &  Fences 


HERE’S  a  handy  power  scythe  that  does 
the  work  of  8  men!  Especially  useful  on 
farms,  orchards,  estates,  lake  shore  prop¬ 
erty,  roadsides,  etc.  Trims  close  to  trees 
and  shrubs  without  damaging  bark. 

Sa/e  and  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  self-pro¬ 
pelled  .  .  .  even  a  child  can  run  it.  Cuts 
on  rough  ground  and  up  slopes  as  steep 
as  40°. 

Built  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  light  and 
compact  for  speedy  operation.  Cuts  16 
miles  of  fence-rows  or  .  .  , 

4-6  acres  in  H  hours  /  / 

on  5  quarts  of  gas!  ^ 


36-inch 

SICKLE 

BAR 

Cult  r/j* 
from 
ground 


m- 

I'' 


WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER! 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2934- T  Pillsbwry  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINNESOTA 


THE  FARM’S  AUTHORS 

DR.  GEORGE  D.  SC.\RSETH,  author 
of  Soil  Bank  Balance,  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  men  of  the  soil,  for  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  dean  of  soil  chemists  in 
this  country.  As  this  issue  of  The  Farm 
Quarterly  goes  to  press  he  is  some  place  in 
Central  .America  on  another  of  his  re¬ 
occurring  business  flights.  As  Director  of 
the  .American  Farm  Research  Association, 
he  makes  his  headquarters  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana  ...  “I  am  adverse  to  work  in 
any  form,”  says  ELIZ.ABETH  NICH- 
OLDS,  who  wrote  Here  Comes  The 
Tester,  “but  my  testing  job  is  better  than 
most  since  it  means  working  with  animals 
and  meeting  sincere  and  interesting  peo¬ 
ple.”  Miss  Nicholds  owms  a  farm  in 
Otsego  County,  New  York.  Her  testing 
circuit  of  dairy  farms  requires  a  full 
month  for  coverage  .  .  .  ARTHUR  LION- 
BERGER,  who  cusses  and  discusses  rats, 
has  actively  fought  the  critters  for  18 
years  on  his  poultry'  farm  in  Massachusetts. 
In  addition  to  caring  fdr  a  flock  of  2000 
layers,  “mostly  in  batteries,”  he  has  a 
flock  of  Hampshire  sheep  .  .  .  CLINT 
K.  TOMSON,  author  of  The  .Ancient 
Shorthorn  is  the  third  generation  of  a 
family  of  Kansas  Shorthorn  breeders.  He 
gained  his  first  recognition  in  breeding 
Shorthorns  when  his  4-H  steer  was  de¬ 
clared  Grand  Champion  at  the  American 
Royal  Livestock  Show  in  1924.  .After  his 
graduation  from  Kansas  State  he  continued 
to  work  with  Shorthorns  until  today,  as 
Secretary  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
breed  .  .  .  Growing  .And  Eating  Popcorn, 
came  from  the  pen  of  DE.ANE 
SCHNEIDER  who  grew  up  in  western 
Iowa,  “The  middle  of  the  popcorn  grow¬ 
ing  area.”  Since  1936  he  has  been  busy  at 
research  in  seed  production  and  breeding 
popcorn.  He  also  has  charge  of  con¬ 
tracting  several  thousand  acres  of  popcorn 
each  year  .  .  .  CHARLES  C.ALLISON 
owns  1 1 1  acres  of  farm  land  near  Prairie 
Home,  Missouri,  “Where,”  he  points  out, 
“I  put  into  practice  many  of  the  wildlife 
measures  which  I  described  in  Wildlife 
Pays  Its  Keep.  Callison  grew  up  on  a  Mis¬ 
souri  farm,  and  after  spending  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  held  a 
variety  of  jobs  which  eventually  led  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Missouri  Conserva¬ 
tionist  magazine  .  .  .  SETH  THOMPSON 
returns  to  Farm  Quarterly  this  month 
with  his  nostalgic  humor  in  Livery  .And 
Feed.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his 
article  on  hamsters  in  the  autumn  1947 
issue.  Thompson  is  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  in  Washington  .  .  . 
The  Bad  Year  is  a  chapter  from  LOUIS 
BROMFIELD’S  new  book,  Malabar 
Farm.  Mr.  Bromfield,  with  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  writer,  is  rapidly 
gaining  equal  fame  as  a  progressive 
farmer  and  conservationist.  He  owns  and 
farms  1200  acres  of  rolling  land  in  Rich¬ 
land  County,  Ohio. 
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<THE  CLINTON  > 


IT’S  POWERED 
BEST  WHEN 
CLINTON  POWERED 


CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 

CLINTON,  MICHIGAN 
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4>H  Club  Champion  and 
Champion  in  the  Open  Class. 
Pure-bred  Jersey  Heifer 
on  the  Rausch  farm. 


All  Rausch  Livestock  are  fed  SACCO  V-19  MINERAL 


Otto  Rausch  and  son  Richard  have  a  feed¬ 
ing  program  that  pays  off  in  championship 
results.  "We’ve  been  feeding  Sacco  Mineral 
for  years”  says  Otto  Rausch  —  and  son 
Richard  proudly  adds,  "There’s  no  mineral 
deficiency  in  our  animals."  At  the  Rausch 


farm  (Plain  City,  Ohio)  all  livestock  and 
poultry  are  fed  Sacco  V-19.  Sacco  is  the 
complete,  balanced  mineral  —  24,000  units 
of  Vitamin  D  added  to  every  pound.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Sacco  V-19,  or  write  us  for 
full  information. 


I 


rACCo 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
■■  am  Holland,  Mich.,  Carey,  Ohio 
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ZSuboisi  Jfencesi 

of  West  Virginia  Hand  Split  Chestnut. 

Gotes  ta  Match.  Surprisingly  Low  Pricas. 
Prompt  DoHvarios. 

Jf  as;i)ioneb  $osit  anb  i^atl 

Rugged  strength  and  beauty  give  this  distinctive 
fence  preference  for  boundaries  and  divisions  on 
farms,  country  estates  and  suburban  homes.  All  posts 
acurately  mortised  for  quick  assembly  of  roils  with 
ends  creosoted.  Sections  10'  long;  one,  two,  three, 
ond  four  roil  styles.  Shipped  knocked  down. 

Cnslisif)  Cppe  l^urble 

Populor  and  pictura»qu«  fanca,  surprisingly  strong,  ond  much  usod  by  farmors  and  country  homo  ownors  os  o  friondly 
boundary  ond  gprdon  backaround  for  vinos,  rosos  and  othor  plants.  Also  usod  whoro  fox  hunting  ond  stooplochosing  oro  on* 
ioyod.  Four,  fivo  and  six  bar  stylos.  In  soctions  8'  2**  long  ond  stands  4  foot  from  ground  whon  oroctod.  Post  onds  croosotod. 
IVo  o/so  moko  fho  fomovs  DUBOIS  tVovon  Wood  pickof  foncos.  Sond  for  foldor. 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  F,  RIDGEFIELD,  N.  J. 

Also:  S14  W.  14tti  Ave.,  Donvor,  Cole.  —  3990  Chovy  Chose  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Col. 


JERSEYS  BRED  TO  IMPROVE 

AAore  than  100  head  always  on  test.  All 
sires  proved  on  records  and  classification 
of  first  ten  daughters  without  selection. 

Five  Superior  Sires  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  Biltmore. 

Our  bulls  are  rich  in  the  finer  qualities 
of  this  great  breed. 

Write  us  on  your  herd  sire  needs. 

Sa/inu 

BILTMORE  (ASHVILLEI,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  IMPERIAL  PEKIN 
(Continued  from  page  66) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  ducks  do  not 
thrive  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  De  Feo 
;  makes  every  effort  to  keep  his  ducklings 
on  clean  dry  straw  for  the  first  six  weeks, 
i  He  would  even  prefer  to  water  them 
outside  the  pens,  but  finds  that  with  the 
new  pellet  feeds  they  do  better  if  they 
have  water  near  at  hand. 

I  Walking  from  house  to  house  we  saw 
the  ducklings  in  stages  of  growth  as  they 
took  on  body  size,  feathered  out,  and  took 
on  weight. 

I  “We  feed  them  nothing  but  pellets 
from  start  to  finish,”  De  Feo  said,  sifting 
a  handful  of  the  dry  little  rods  back  into 
a  feed  hopper.  “The  mill  produces  them 
to  our  own  formula.  Most  everyone  uses 
about  the  same  formulas  but  there  are 
a  few  tricks  to  the  trade.  We  try  to  use 
clean  wheat,  corn,  beef  scraps,  low  grade 
flour,  concentrates,  cod  liver  oil  and  milk 
in  our  formulas,  but  today  with  beef 
scrap  skyrocketing  and  wheat  unavailable, 
we  have  to  use  a  lot  of  substitutes.  We 
1  have  cut  the  protein,  reduced  com  from 
j  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  mix 
to  two  hundred  and  we  have  added  other 
fiber,  fillers  like  bran,  oats,  clover  chaff, 
and  millet.  Why,  we  are  even  feeding 
them  quick  frozen  peas  that  were  Army 
rejects.  We  have  a  starting  formula  that 
is  made  up  into  the  little  pellets  you 
saw  over  in  the  brooder  houses.  Then  we 
put  them  onto  a  growing  feed  and  finally 
onto  a  fattening  feed  which  is  high  in 
j  carbohydrates.  When  we  pick  out  our 
I  breeders  we  take  them  off  the  high  protein 
feed  because  we  do  not  want  to  force  them 
into  laying  before  they  reach  seven 
months  old.” 

We  stood  looking  over  the  big  sanded 
yards  with  the  artificial  basins  which  look 
like  great  wide  gutters  and  have  15,000 
gallons  of  fresh,  artesian  well  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  each  hour.  De  Feo  pointed 
out  with  his  chin  at  the  thousands  of 
ducks  and  said,  “You  wouldn’t  expect 
that  we  would  ever  get  to  know  any 
individual  duck  out  of  this  mob,  would 
you,  but  we  do.  Every  season  we  get 
maybe  a  dozen  born  without  any  eyes. 
It’s  odd,  but  they  do  about  as  well  as 
the  others  and  navigate  by  their  sense 
of  sound.  And  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
we  had  one  bom  with  four  legs.  The 
extras  grew  out  of  his  back  and  pointed 
up  in  the  air.  They  were  perfect  legs 
except  they  never  got  very  muscular  be¬ 
cause  the  duck  couldn’t  use  them.  It  lived 
to  be  about  a  year  old.  We  always  did 
intend  to  get  a  picture  of  that  one,  but 
we  never  did. 

“We  scrape  these  yards  after  each  batch 
of  ducks  as  well  as  clean  out  the  pens. 
Once  a  year  we  re-sand  the  runs  and  treat 
them  with  lime  and  we  haven’t  had  many 
heavy  losses.  If  we  let  it  run  down  for 
a  short  time  it  would  soon  go  to  pot. 
Now  you  take  diarrhea  or  pneumonia 
for  example.  I  say  that  those  diseases 
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are  caused  by  poor  management.  If  you 
are  on  your  toes  and  watching  your 
ducks,  you  will  never  let  a  thing  like 
that  get  started;  you  will  be  keeping  the 
temperature  right  in  your  brooder  houses 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  that  they  aren’t  overcrowded  and 
that  the  drinking  water  is  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Usually  ducks  are  very  healthy, 
they  are  free  from  lice  and  mites  and 
we  don’t  have  anything  like  coccidiosis 
that  worries  the  chicken  men.  We  do  have 
one  disease  that  the  experts  haven’t  named 
yet — I  think  it  is  a  duck  cholera — that 
causes  the  birds  to  go  off  their  feed  and 
get  feverish  and  kills  them  inside  three 
days.  There  is  no  way  that  you  can  cure 
it  and  we  don’t  know  what  causes  it, 
but  if  you  are  watching  your  flock  you 
can  isolate  the  birds  that  have  it  and 
hold  down  your  losses.” 

We  walked  back  toward  the  office 
where  I  had  seen  the  trucks  working  off 
the  loading  dock.  Into  this  building,  the 
fat  ducks  waddle  their  last  mile  and 
come  out  picked,  pin-feathered  and  packed 
ready  for  the  market.  The  killing  room 
is  arranged  so  that  the  ducks  can  be 
herded  in  one  at  a  time  from  the  pen 
outside.  They  are  killed  by  thrusting  a 
knife  into  the  throat,  cutting  the  jugular 
vein;  then  they  are  hung  by  the  feet  on 
a  rack  for  bleeding.  From  the  killing 
room,  they  are  passed  into  a  thermostat¬ 
ically  controlled  hot  water  tank  to  loosen 
the  feathers,  and  then  to  the  pickers. 
.Apparently,  the  automatic  picker  is  not 
yet  ready  to  compete  with  women  because 
of  the  pesky  pin  feathers  which  have  to 
be  plucked  out  with  a  knife.  The  pickers 
work  on  a  piece  work  rate.  To  pre¬ 
vent  their  fussing  with  each  other  over 
choice  ducks,  the  man  doing  the  killing 
must  be  careful  not  to  get  too  far  ahead 
because  a  cold  duck  is  much  harder  and 
slower  to  pick.  When  they  are  picked 
they  are  thrown  into  a  chilling  vat.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  they  are  taken  from  the 
icy  water  and  packed  into  steel  drums  in 
flaked  ice  that  is  produced  by  a  large 
ice  machine  in  the  building.  The  pickers 
are  all  women  who  get  about  three  days 
work  a  week  throughout  the  year.  De  Feo 
maintains  a  bus  which  calls  at  the  wo¬ 
men’s  homes  in  the  mornings  and  takes 
them  home  at  night. 

“During  the  war  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  buying  up  all  the  feathers  it 
could  get  and  prices  went  up  to  as 
high  as  a  dollar  a  pound,  the  feathers 
made  us  money  beside  paying  for  the 
picking  and  packing  of  the  birds.  Now 
that  the  price  has  dropped,  we  don’t  make 
anything  on  them  and  they  take  quite 
a  bit  of  handling. 

“The  feathers  don’t  bring  in  much,  but 
in  this  business  you  have  to  watch  for 
every'  possible  source  of  income.  \  lot 
of  the  big  duck  raisers  make  a  little  extra 
by  selling  tbe  manure.  I  don’t  because 
I  can  put  it  to  better  use  right  here  on 
the  place.  \'ou  see,  we  have  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  truck  gardening  which  is 


4  rR/P£.£  VALUE 


FLAT  PLATFORM 


TT  - 


HAY  RACK 


STAKE  RACK 


STOCK  RACK 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Q  fT  LEADS  IN  USEFULNESS  - 

The  Cobey  Hi-Speed  Wagon  gives  you  oil  the  od- 
vontoges  of  FIVE  Speciol  Purpose  Wagons.  You 
need  only  ONE  Flat-Platform  unit  and  the  four 
body  attachments  which  easily  fit  into  the  Flat 
Platform. 

0  IT  LEADS  IN  QUALITY  - 

The  Cobey  Wagon  is  not  an  "assembled"  job — we 
engineered  it  and  we  build  it  especially  for  form 
service, in  our  own  factory,  using  our  30  years  of 
experience  in  engineering  and  building  similor 
equipment. 

Q  IT  LEADS  IN  PERFORMANCE  - 

Built  for  fast  speeds  without  "whipping','  short  turns, 
easy  handling,  safe  hauling,  quick  and  slick  change¬ 
over  from  one  body  to  onother.  It  has  a  maximum 
and  safe  hauling  capacity  of  3  tons  ot  40  miles 
per  hour. 

These  ore  the  features  that  place  the  Cobey  Hi- 
Speed  Wagon  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other 
with  formers — that  give  you  TRIPLE  VALUE  for 
your  money. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-78  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 

PROMPT  SERVICE 
QUALITY  WORK 

We  Specialize  in  Printing  Farm  Photographs 

Writ*  tor  Price  List  and  Mailing  Bags, 
or  Send  Films  to 

QUEEN  CITY  PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  INC. 

304-8  W.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WIN  BIG  MONEY  ON 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 


$16,000.  in  prizes  in  State  and  County  Fairs,  and 
$6,600  in  National  Futurity  Shows  and  Sales  is 
beine  offered  by  this  association  for  its  1948  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Write  for  literature,  copy  of  breed  paper,  list  of 
public  sales,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  RECORD 

Fred  Obenchain,  Secy.  Treas. 

3153  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8,  Ind. 


SAVING  UDDERS 
SAVES  MONEY 


Use  the 


TAMM  UDDER  SUPPORT 

on  Fresh  and  Spring  Cows 

Transfers  the  weight  of  over- heavy 
udders  to  the  cows  bock.  Reduces  cak¬ 
ing  and  congestion,  guards  udder  from 
chill  and  teats  from  injury.  Essential 
for  freshing  milk  cows.  Ideal  for  giv¬ 
ing  hot  baths  —  helps  check  mastitis 
and  other  udder  ailments  in  early 
stages.  Made  of  3  inch  canvas  web¬ 
bing,  adjustable  at  four  points.  Easily 
removed  for  milking.  Will  last  for 
years.  Used  by  leading  dairymen 
across  the  country.  Costs  far  less  than 
the  loss  of  a  single  udder.  Ask  your 
dealer  if  he  has  it. 

Order  by  size  —  large,  medium, 
small.  $15.00  Prepaid  —  U.  S.  A. 

FRANKSVILLE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

368  TAMROAD 
FRANKSVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
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GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Eveo’thing  it  takes  to  do 
close,  accurate 
work  with  mini- 
mum  effort  .  .  . 
matched  imple¬ 
ments  for  jobs  the 
year  'round.  Two 
models  .  .  .  for 
home  and  truck 
gardener. 


- AUACHMENTS - 

•  Cultivator  •  Sickle  Bar  Mower 

•  Moldboard  Plow  •  Reel  Type  Mower 

•  Disc  Harrow  •  Spray  Rig 

•  Seeder  •  Wheel  Weights 

•  Snow  Plow — Bulldozer 


THE  NEW 

POWER  LAWN  MOWER 


This  new  Cunningham 
Mower  makes  lawn 
mowing  faster,  easier 
.  .  .  convenient  clutch 
and  throttle  con¬ 
trols  .  .  .  big  1 1/2 
HP  Cunningham 
engine  .  .  .  semi- 
pneumacic  tires. 
You  will  like  the 
speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  with 
which  it  works, 
and  its  ease  of 
operation. 


Free  wheeling  .  .  .  rub¬ 
ber  tires ...  convenient 
controls  .  .  .  easy  to 
operate  .  .  .  does  hun¬ 
dreds  of  jobs  .  .  ideal 
for  custom  work.  Reel 
Type  Mower  and  Spray  Rig  Attach¬ 
ments.  Also  available  with  steel  wheels. 


Provides  the  power  for 
Cunningham  Mowers 
and  Garden  Tractors, 
and  for  many  other 
power  jobs  ...  1  '/2  HP 
.  .  .  precision  construc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  you  can  change 
it  from  garden  tractors 
to  mowers  to  many  other 
power  jobs  quickly  and  easily  by  simply 
loosening  four  bolts. 


Writ*  0*pf.  2  for  big  FKEE  Illustrated  Catalog 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 


Rochostpr  8,  Now  York 


a  business  we  find  we  can  run  quite  nicely 
along  with  the  ducks.  We  sell  both  our 
produce  and  our  ducks  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  and  make  use  of  our  trucks 
to  haul  them  both.  I  sell  the  majority  of 
my  ducks  to  the  big  wholesale  outlets 
and  deliver  them  to  their  warehouses  in 
Philadelphia.  Now  the  Long  Island  raisers 
have  banded  together  into  an  association 
to  do  their  marketing.  The  association 
does  a  good  job  for  them.  I’d  belong  to 
it,  too,  if  it  could  help  me  out,  but  it 
is  located  on  Long  Island  and  has  its 
warehouses  there,  and  it  wouldn’t  pay 
to  truck  that  far.” 

I  asked  Mr.  De  Feo  why  the  American 
people  didn’t  eat  as  much  duck  as  some 
of  the  other  nationalities. 

“It  may  be  just  habit,”  he  replied,  “or 
it  may  be  that  the  women  lack  the 
patience  to  cook  a  duck  right.  To  really 
cook  a  duck  you  use  a  low  oven  and 
take  it  easy.  There  are  some  groups  in 
.America  that  are  really  good  duck  eaters 
though.  The  Jewish  are  about  the  best. 
\Ve  sell  quite  a  few  live  ducks  to  Jewish 
packing  houses  for  Kosher  killing.  The 
Chinese  are  always  good  and  so  are  the 
Poli'h  and  Hungari^»is.  The  hotels  make 
good  customers,  too.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the 
prospects  for  a  farmer  going  into  the 
duck  business  on  a  small  scale,  De  Feo 
shook  his  head  to  indicate  “no”  before 
he  even  started  talking.  “It  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  take  the  war  years  as  a  standard 
because  ever\bodv  should  have  been  able 
to  make  money  then  and  right  now  with 
the  price  of  feed  going  up  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  feed,  it  wouldn’t  be  a 
good  comparison.  But  if  you  take  the 
thirties  as  an  example  and  ask  me  that 
question.  I’ll  tell  you  I  wouldn’t  advise 
my  own  brother  to  invest  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  business.  There  just  isn’t 
a  big  enough  return  on  that  size  opera¬ 
tion.  On  a  place  this  size  we  are  working 
all  the  time  to  get  as  efficient  production 
as  possible.  Year  round  we  hire  only 
about  twelve  men  outside  of  the  pickers 
and  we  turn  out  around  four  hundred 
thousand  ducklings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  got  to  operate  on  a  big  scale 
to  make  much  of  a  profit.” 

.4  Couple  of  Hundred 

Stewart  Jenney,  of  Plainville,  Ohio,  is 
typical  of  the  farmers  who  raise  a  few 
hundred  ducks  as  a  side-line.  Jenney  and 
his  father  raise  about  200  Pekins  a  year 
in  addition  to  their  larger  interests  in 
chickens.  They  brood  around  3,500  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  grow  a  few  pigs,  and 
have  60  acres  under  cultivation.  Jenney, 
a  jovial  bachelor  who  fills  out  his  size 
50  overalls,  batches  it  with  his  father 
in  their  old  fashioned  house  on  Walton 
Creek.  Jenney  sells  most  of  his  ducks  and 
broilers  retail  to  customers  who  order 
by  phone  and  call  for  the  dressed  birds 
themselves.  During  the  meat  rationing 
days  of  the  war  he  found  that  he  couldn’t 
handle  the  demand  and  had  to  turn 


Water 
More  Acres 
for  Less  Cost! 


5  STAR 
LARGE  AREA 
SPRINKLER 


. . .  with  light  weight,  portable  pipe  and 
SKINNER  large  area  Sprinklers. 

Skinner  Sprinklers  offer  o  complete  range  for  any 
watering  condition  from  3  G.P.M.  and  20  pounds 
pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  pounds  pressure. 
They  hove  been  especially  designed  for  use  on 
portable  irrigation  systems.  They  ore  light,  com¬ 
pact,  general  purpose  sprinklers  built  for  rough 
and  tumble  usage. 

An  installation  of  Skinner  Springlers  makes  you 
independent  of  weather  conditions  —  you  moke 
your  own  rain  and  give  your  crops  a  shower  when¬ 
ever  they  need  it.  ^h.r.  is  a  Skinn.r  Sprinkler  for 
•very  ^^otering  purpose.  Our  cat- 
oieg  will  be  mailed  you  without 
obligation.  Write  us  for  it  today. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Conol  Street  Trey,  Ohio 


ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


About  the  dangers  of 
drinking  raw  milk. 

It  may  cause  such  milk-borne 
diseases  as  (Jndulant  Fever 
(Brucellosis)  resulting  from 
Band's  disease.  Typhoid  Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever,  etc.  The  only 
certain  way  to  make  milk  safe 
is  to  pasteurize  it. 


Handy,  one-galino  size. 
Entirely  automatic.  As- 
zation.  Operates  on  110 
AC  current.  Carries  90 
day  guarantee.  29. 9S. 
post  paid.  Order  from  ad. 


WATERS  CONLEY  CO. 
Dept.  C 

Rochester,  Minn. 


YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

For  the  best  in  profitable  Aberdeen  Angus  breed¬ 
ing  and  individuality.  Proved  countless  times  in 
the  show  ring,  in  the  feed  lots,  and  the  herds  of 
leading  breeders. 

5  0  ,M1.Vo^“lNG  heifers 

In  Our  Annual  Sole 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th 

RALLY  FARMS 
Millbrook,  New  York 

If  you  are  interested  in  definite  herd  improve¬ 
ment  in  19-18  plan  to  attend  this  event.  Let  us 
show  you  what  our  cattle  have  done  for  others— 
what  they  can  do  for  you.  All  T.  B.  Acc., 
Bangs  Free  App.  100r%  Officially  Vaccinated. 

Fer  illustrated  catalog,  write; 

MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Manafer 

Box  Q  Pine  Plains,  New  York 
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people  away.  Though  this  has  somewhat 
slackened  now,  he  still  finds  sales  for  all 
he  produces. 

“We  get  our  day-old  ducks  from  a 
hatchery  in  northern  Ohio  about  the 
first  week  in  August  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  weight  for  the  holidays.  We  don’t 
try  to  rush  them  through  in  the  shortest 
fXMsible  time  since  our  customers  buy 
them  from  us  over  a  period  of  a  month 
or  two.  We  get  the  same  price  for  our 
dressed  ducks  that  the  butcher  down 
town  asks. 

“We  raise  our  ducklings  the  same  as 
we  do  our  chicks,”  he  continued,  “except 
that  we  give  them  a  little  more  room 
around  the  brooder.  They  eat  the  same 
food  as  the  chicks  only  we  mix  it  into 
a  crumbly  wet  mash;  they’d  starve  to 
death  if  you  fed  it  to  them  dry,  and  at 
about  three  or  four  w’eeks  w’e  begin  cut¬ 
ting  the  mash  with  com  meal.” 

When  the  ducks  are  about  six  weeks 
old  Jenney  puts  them  “out  on  the  creek” 
during  the  day,  but  has  to  keep  them 
locked  up  at  night  because  of  the  foxes 
in  the  neighborhood.  “Of  course  the 
creek  usually  dries  up  just  when  the  ducks 
are  old  enough  to  go  out.  Ducks  can 
be  raised  without  water  but  most  people 
agree  that  they  are  a  lot  healthier  and 
happier  if  they  have  a  little  to  swim  in. 
They  are  a  wonderfully  hardy  bird;  we 
have  never  had  any  real  losses  and  lots  of 
years  we  wind  up  with  more  than  we  or¬ 
dered.” 

“They  can’t  be  that  hardy,  Mr.  Jen¬ 
ney,”  I  said,  dubiously. 

“Oh,  you  see,  the  hatcherv  always 
puts  in  a  few  extras  to  start  with.” 

Jenney  raises  Pekin  Ducks,  but  a  few 
years  ago  a  hatchery  sent  them  an  order 
of  Indian  Runners  by  mistake.  “You 
should  have  seen  them,  they  are  just  like 
Leghorns,  all  feathers  and  no  meat.  We 
kept  some  of  them  and  they  were  about 
the  layingest  bird  we  ever  had  on  the 
place. 

“I  get  about  the  same  price  for  duck 
eggs  as  you  would  get  for  Average  and 
Medium  hen  eggs  except  for  February 
and  March  when  I  get  around  ten  cents 
a  dozen  more  than  they  were  paying  for 
Extras.  Why  they  shoot  up  in  February' 
and  March  is  something  of  a  mystery 
but  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  larger  eggs  for  Easter.  Duck 
eggs  have  a  lot  of  flavor;  after  you  have 
tried  them  a  time  or  two  you’ll  find 
chicken  eggs  taste  pretty  flat.” 

In  comparing  his  ducks  and  chickens 
Jenney  feels  that  ducks  are  easier  to 
handle  and  take  less  work  to  raise.  They 
have  a  lower  mortality  rate  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  healthy  than  the  chickens 
and  they  will  put  on  six  pounds  during 
the  time  it  takes  a  chicken  to  put  on  two 
and  do  it  more  economically.  Since  he 
does  not  raise  enough  ducks  to  warrant 
moving  them  from  coop  to  coop  as  they 
mature  he  does  not  benefit  by  the  cheaper 
housing  requirements  of  the  older  ducks. 
Even  though  the  day-old  ducks  cost  him 


An  amazing  new  machine  now  lets 
your  stock  get  full  food  value  from 
hay.  Cuts  feeding  costs  and  im¬ 
proves  health  of  the  stock.  Wagon 
method  permits  fast  uniform  dry¬ 
ing  right  in  field  —  or  dryer  may 
be  used  with  barn  systems  now 
installed.  Dries  50  to  55%  mois¬ 
ture  content  hay  at  a  ton  an  hour. 
Also  dries  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rice,  peanuts.  Write  today. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  FEATURES 

#  low  cost 

#  inexpensive  to  operate 

#  fire  hazards  eliminated 

#  senior  model  for  larger  farms 

#  lets  you  harvest  when 
crop  is  right! 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
148  Anderson  Rd.,  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


25  cents  apiece  as  compared  to  12  for 
the  chickens  and  he  gets  55  cents  a  pound 
for  the  dressed  duck  and  around  62  cents 
for  the  chickens  he  feels  that  he  makes 
a  little  more  per  bird  on  his  ducks. 

There  are  disadvantages  however. 
“Ducks  are  dirtier  than  chickens  mainly 
because  of  their  confounded  big  feet 
that  puddle  up  the  yard  and  stomp  down 
the  litter  in  their  house.  ^Vhy,  sometimes 
they  get  the  litter  cemented  together  so 
that  you  have  to  roll  it  up  like  a  rug 
when  you  clean.  And  they  get  a  little 
noisy,  especially  at  night.  The  other  night, 
a  neighbor  came  down  to  tell  me  that 
a  fox  or  something  must  have  gotten  into 
the  pen.  I  went  up  and  found  them  all 
gabbling  around,  but  the  thing  that 
seemed  to  be  bothering  them  was  the 
shadows  cast  bv  the  full  moon.  If  you 
could  afford  lights,  like  the  big  operators, 
you’d  never  hear  a  peep  out  of  them. 

“I  suppose  that  the  real  drawback  in 
the  duck  business,  though,  is  that  the 
American  people  don’t  eat  many  ducks 
and  don’t  seem  to  go  for  duck  eggs.  They 
think  that  the  duck  is  all  carcass  and  no 
meat.  It  is  true  that  the  duck  doesn’t 
carry  as  much  meat  as  a  chicken  but  that 
is  made  up  for  in  the  price.  You’ve  got 
to  remember  that  these  are  two  different 
birds,  each  with  his  own  special  flavor. 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  eat  duck  every  day 
of  the  week  but  I  would  hate  to  think 
of  going  without  it  entirely.” 


BATTERY  TROUBLE? 


KEEP  YOURS  CHARGED  WITH 


Check  These 
Outstanding  Features 

e  Sah,  Fast  Oiarf  iBf  ia  30  la  St 
miaatas. 

•  Avtaaiatic  3S  aai^.  Ckarfiaf  lata. 

•  Partabla,  Caai^ct,  Effiiiaal, 
RuftaO. 

•  Salaaiuai  laaf-lifa  raclifiai. 

•  Na  tubas;  taa  caolad 

•  Caaaaaiaal  Caatral  Switch, 
e  Claai^  aaO  Cablas  iaclaOaO. 

•  Twa  S-iach  rabbar  lira  whaals. 
e  White,  bakaO  taaaMi  fiaish 
e  Maaav-back  fuaraataa  af 

satisfactiaa! 


Saves  Tima,  Money,  Costly  Delays 
Insured  by  Iloyd't  of  London  ogainst  damogo  to  bottory 

RECTIFIER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
It03  E.  7lh  Street  Los  Angelas,  Calif. 


We  Pay  the  Freight  ...Write  Today! 


Ractiflar  Enginaaring  Co. 

1tC3  East  7th  St.,  lot  Angolas 
n  Sand  mora  information  on  aniira  lino. 
[Z,  $67.50  anclosed.  Send  Model  140  to: 


Nomo. 


Ill 


INCREASE 

YIELDS 

SPRAY  WITH 


WEEDONE 

Reg.  U,  S  H»t.  Off 


WEEDONE  Concentrate  48. 

The  concentrated  formulation 
of  the  original  2.4D  weedkill¬ 
er.  Contains  3  lbs.  of  2.4D 
acid  per  gallon.  Goes  to  work 
instantly;  not  washed  off  by 
rain.  A  powerful  herbicide  for 
the  hard-to-kill  weeds.  Gets 
good  results  under  almost  any 
conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 

Weedor  64.  Contains  the  al- 
kanolamine  salts  of  2.4D 
which  have  proved  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  sodium  .salts. 
For  the  easy-to-kill  weeds. 
The  most  economical  formula 
made.  Not  volatile;  safe  to 
spray  near  a  susceptible  crop. 

Spray  these  great  2.4D  con¬ 
centrates  on  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  corn,  flax,  rice  and 
.sugarcane — watch  your  crops 
grow  without  competition 
from  weeds. 

Your  weed  commissioner, 
county  agent  or  farm  supply 
dealer  will  tell  you  how  and 
when  to  spray,  whether  to  use 
pre-emergence  or  post -emer¬ 
gence  spraying — whatever  is 
best  for  your  crops  and  your 
locality. 


/  Write  for  Farm 
^  Bulletins  with  lat- 
•  est  information  on  agricul¬ 
tural  2.4D. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

AMBLER,  PA. 


j  Here  Comes  The  Tester 

I  (Continued  from  page  60) 

however.  Most  farms  are  signally  lacking 
in  well-equipped  laboratories.  All  the  re- 
I  quirements  of  testing  suggest  that  one 
j  should  use  the  kitchen,  and  be  within 
I  reach  of  a  stove  and  the  cold  water  faucet. 
But  few  housewives  welcome  the  presence 
of  a  tester  cluttering  up  her  work  space 
while  she  is  getting  dinner.  Besides,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  rugged  stuff.  Spilled  on  a 
tester’s  clothes,  it  can  remove  them  in 
spots.  Spilled  on  skin  of  hands  or  ankles, 

I  it  produces  burns  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  other  type  of  burn.  It  can  stain  and 
j  pit  a  wooden  table,  a  kitchen  floor,  an 
enameled  sink,  or  any  other  surface  ex- 
I  cept  rubber  and  glass.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  the  farmer’s  wife  does  not  look 
with  unqualified  favor  on  the  tester  who 
hopes  to  work  in  the  kitchen  amongst  food 
stuffs,  and  surrounded  by  children  who 
may  tip  over  the  acid  jug,  and  by  puppies 
or  kittens  who  may  trip  up  the  tester  or 
sample  the  samples.  The  testing  must  be 
done  in  the  cellar  or  the  milk  house.  Here 
I  the  light  may  be  poor,  and  the  facilities 
!  for  heating  water  only  primitive.  However, 
with  luck  the  tester  can  finish  two  runs 
of  the  centrifuge  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  centrifuge  takes  twenty-four  test  bot¬ 
tles  at  one  run  so  he  should  finish  that 
part  of  his  work  before  Mom  calls  to 
dinner.  In  some  well  organized  areas  the 
actual  testing  of  the  milk  sample  is  done 
at  a  central  testing  laboratory  which,  of 
course,  makes  it  much  more  convenient 
for  the  tester. 

.After  dinner  come  more  computations. 
The  butterfat  percentage  must  be  recorded 
for  each  cow,  the  amount  of  milk  and  of 
butterfat  produced  for  the  month  must 
I  be  estimated  and  recorded  for  each,  to¬ 
talled  for  the  herd,  and  averages  deter¬ 
mined.  If  the  tester  has  worked  the 
previous  evening  on  the  feed  amounts  and 
costs,  there  is  not  too  much  left  to  do  in 
the  afternoon,  and  he  should  be  finished 
by  two  o’clock,  and  ready  to  take  his  pay 
check  and  move  on  to  the  next  farm. 

The  amount  the  farmer  pays  varies  with 
different  Associations.  In  most  of  them, 
each  farmer  pays  a  fixed  minimum,  with 
something  added  for  each  cow  in  the  herd 
over  a  certain  agreed  number.  Say,  $7.00 
for  the  first  twenty-four  cows,  and  20c  a 
cow  over  twenty-four.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  tester  gets  three  meals  and  a 
night’s  lodging  in  the  farmer’s  home.  The 
Association  provides  the  equipment  and 
the  tester  uses  his  own  car. 

Many  states  are  bringing  the  benefits  of 
testing  to  the  dainman  at  a  somewhat 
lower  cost  by  owner  sampler  tests.  In  this 
type  test  the  owner  takes  his  own  sample 
and  weighs  the  milk  himself.  The  sample 
is  either  picked  up  by  the  tester  or  mailed 
in  for  testing.  If  he  is  scrupulously  careful 
in  weighing,  sampling  and  record  keeping 
the  owner  will  derive  as  much  benefit  in 
culling,  feeding,  and  breeding  from  this 
method  as  from  the  DHIA  but,  of  course. 


No  former  with  on  eye  fo  profit  doubts  the 
odvontoges  of  coring  hoy  in  the  mow  in 
terms  of  feed  volue,  soles  value  and  insur- 
once  against  the  weother  risk.  When  you 
install  o  good  fon  properly  you’ve  pul 
money  in  your  pocket. 

But  o  good  fan  is  essential.  Hortzell  fans 
hove  proved  their  way  since  1926  in  indus¬ 
try  ond  on  the  forms.  They  move  oir  eco¬ 
nomically  and  they  don’t  give  trouble.  Horl- 
zell  deolers  know  which  Hortzell  fan  will 
do  your  job  best;  they  hove  installation 
data  to  get  the  results  you  should  expect. 

Gel  in  touch  with  your  Hortzell  dealer 
now — if  you  don’t  know  him,  drop  us  o  line. 


HARTZELL  P  R  O  P  E  L  L  E  R  ,  F  A  N  CO. 

ACRICULTUIIAL  DIVISION,  Di>.  (attlt  Hllli  Utx.,  PIOUA,  0. 


“Dandelion’s  Patrick,”  Grand  Champion  Bull,  at 
the  age  of  1 1  months,  at  the  1948  Southeastern 
Brahman  Breeders  Show. 


PUREBRED  BRAHMAN  BULLS 

crossed  on  commercial  cows  produce  calves 
which  are  heavier  at  weaning  time  and 
which  mature  earlier.  Crossbred  animals  do 
well  in  cold  climates. 

We  are  now  offering  for  sale  forty  gentle, 
halterbroken,  yearling  bulls  possessing  our 
finest  blood  lines.  These  bulls  are  of  top 
quality  and  will  be  ready  for  light  service 
at  from  16  to  18  months  of  age. 

For  complete  information  contact 

I 

NORRIS  CATTLE  COMPANY 

R.  G.  “Bob"  Herrmann,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

!  BOX  278  OCALA,  FLORIDA 
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6-Poiiit  Quiz  for 
Corn  Picker  Buyers 


Both  the  New  Idea  One- 
Row  (right)  and  Two-Row 
Com  Pickers  have  the  same 
features  of  practical  supe¬ 
riority — the  main  difference 
being  in  capacity.  Both  are 
designed  and  built,  from 
the  ground  up,  to  save  you 
money  and  save  your  corn. 


Corn 
Harvesti  ng 
Machines 


New  Idea  Husker-Shredders. 
Husks  com,  shreds  stalks  in- 
,  to  fodder  (two  sizes). 


New  Idea  Two-Row  Com 
Picker.  Picks  and  husks  from 
12  to  18  acres  per  day. 


Be  fair  to  yourself  when  choosing  a  com 
picker.  Make  these  six  questions  your 
buying  yardstick  to  assure  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  satisfactory  performance: 


1.  Will  it  meet  your  particular  field  and  crop 
conditions? 

2.  Will  it  get  downstalks,  crooked  stalks,  weakened 
stalks  and  out-of-line  stalks  alike? 

3.  Does  it  snap  clean,  husk  thoroughly  —  save  all 
grain  accidentally  shelled  by  the  husking  rolls? 

4.  Is  it  quickly  and  easily  adaptable  to  any  make 
of  modern  field  tractor? 

5.  Is  it  correctly  balanced  for  easy  control  and 
handling? 

6.  Has  it  proved  its  ability  to  do  a  first-class,  low- 
cost  job  —  and  repeat  year  after  year? 


The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is  "Yes"  if  you 
choose  a  NEW  IDEA  Com  Picker.  Farmers  coast  to 


New  Idea  Portable  Elevator. 
Elevates  grain  from  wagons 
to  any  height. 


New  Idea  Com  Snapper. 
“Snaps”  up  to  2  acres  of 
corn  per  hour. 


New  Idea  Rubber-Tired 
Steel  Wagon.  Handles  all 
hinds  of  farm  hauling  work. 


Service  You  Want  .  .  .  When  You  Want  It! 

Your  local  NEW  IDEA  dealer  will  provide  quick  service 
on  any  NEW  IDEA  machine  —  using  only  factory- 
engineered  parts  for  needed  replacements.  His  chief 
interest  is  keeping  your  NEW  IDEA  equipment  operat¬ 
ing  at  peak  efficiency  year-in  and  year-out.  You're 
SURE  of  service  1 


coast  rate  it  highest  on  all  six  points.  You  can  count 
on  a  NEW  IDEA  for  most  performance,  at  lowest  cost, 
over  the  longest  term  of  years.  With  com  growers 
everywhere.  NEW  IDEA  equipment  has  remained  first 
choice  over  twenty  years  of  mechanized  harvesting. 
See  your  local  dealer,  or  write  for  descriptive  folders. 

NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

focforict;  COLDWATER,  OHIO  •  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  IDEA  Farm  Equipment  Company 
Dept.  .313,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

Send  free  descriptive  folders  on; 

1-Row  Corn  Picker  □  2-Row  Corn  Picker  C 

Corn  Snapper  C  Steel  Wagons  [j 

Husker-Shredders  O  Portable  Elevator  □ 

Name _ _  _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


his  records  will  lack  official  standing  when  it  comes  to  selling 
stock. 

There  are  more  men  than  women  working  as  testers,  and 
there  are  more  young  than  middle-aged  or  old  men  working 
at  it.  However,  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  have  found  nothing  in  the 
work  in  any  way  difficult  for  me  to  handle.  The  centrifuge  is 
a  heavy  piece  of  machinery  to  carry,  but  it  never  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  far.  If  needed,  there  are  always  willing  hands  to  help.  The 
w'orst  problems  I  have  to  face  are  bad  roads  and  the  vagaries 
of  a  temperamental  car.  In  the  worst  of  the  winter  weather, 
when  I  have  to  reach  farms  on  uncleared  roads,  I  telephone 
ahead  to  be  met  with  the  horses  and  a  bob  sled.  Probably  the 
aspect  of  the  job  that  really  scares  off  the  girls  is  the  shacking 
around  in  other  people’s  homes,  with  no  chance  to  light  any¬ 
where  and  start  nest  building.  However,  an  alert  girl  might 
pick  up  a  husband  from  the  many  unmarried  prospects  among 
the  farmers.  My  own  career  as  a  milk  tester  began  when  I 
found  that  I  would  have  to  hire  a  man  to  help  on  my  own 
farm  and  economics  dictated  that  I  secure  a  job  to  support  the 
hired  man. 

Since  the  job  is  something  of  a  dead  end,  permitting  no  ad¬ 
vancement  in  authority,  and  little  increase  of  income,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  young  men  are  more  likely  to  use  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  other  related  jobs  than  as  a  career  in  itself.  Of  course, 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  Association  might  r’ar  up  and  pass  a 
miracle  in  the  form  of  increased  pay,  but  such  an  action  would 
probably  stun  the  tester  into  unconsciousness,  an  effect  which 
any  Association  would  naturally  wish  at  all  costs  to  avoid.  Nor 
is  there  any  chance  to  work  oneself  up  to  a  senior  position,  for 
within  a  county  all  testers  stand  equal,  lightly  supervised  by 
the  representatives  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  who 
drop  down  on  the  tester  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  make 
certain  he  is  not  faking  his  records,  has  not  fallen  too  far  behind 
with  his  book  work,  and  has  not  forgotten,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  the  temperatures  at  which  acid  and  milk  samples  must 
be  held. 

The  job  can  have  little  appeal  to  a  man  with  a  family,  and 
even  less  to  a  man  with  his  thoughts  on  a  girl  and  the  hope  to 
start  a  family.  Nevertheless,  experience  as  a  milk  tester  can  be 
a  very  valuable  asset  in  a  number  of  other  agricultural  jobs. 
.Acquaintance  with  the  farmers  in  a  territory,  with  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  ways  of  working,  such  as  a  tester  gets  in  traveling 
from  one  dairyman  to  another,  makes  a  highly  advantageous 
background  for  a  salesman  of  feeds  or  of  farm  machinery,  or 
for  a  man  who  hopes  some  day  to  be  a  manager  of  a  large 
dairy,  either  his  owm  or  another’s.  So  it  follows  that  there  is 
a  considerable  turnover  in  the  personnel  of  the  supervisors  of 
any  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association. 

Although  in  general  it  is  the  better  farms  to  which  a  tester  is 
invited,  it  stands  to  reason  that  from  the  tester’s  point  of  view 
some  farms  are  better  than  others.  His  vote  of  preference  would 
be  influenced  by  the  working  conditions  provided  for  him,  the 
compatability  and  friendliness  of  the  family,  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  meals  served,  the  comfort  of  the  bed  offered,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house,  the  general  efficiency  and  ease  with 
w’hich  the  farmer  works  and  in  consequence  with  which  the 
tester  can  work. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  keeping  records.  The  tester 
is  supposed  to  record  the  date  of  calving  for  each  cow,  but  he 
must  depend  on  the  farmer  to  give  him  the  information.  Some 
farmers  keep  breeding  and  freshening  dates  neatly  recorded  and 
clearly  in  sight  on  a  folder  provided  for  the  purpose.  Some 
scratch  the  dates  more  or  less  legibly  on  a  fly-sj3ecked  calendar 
in  the  barn.  Some  depend  on  their  memory,  and  when  a  tester 
asks,  they  must  search  their  minds  in  a  detailed  journey  in 
reverse.  “Now  let  me  see.  It  was  on  a  Monday,  because  Ma 
was  washing  and . ” 

Or  take  the  manner  in  which  a  dairyman  designates  his  cows. 
The  tester,  of  course,  must  in  some  fashion  or  other  identify 
each  cow  as  she  is  milked.  The  cow’s  page  in  the  herd  book 
carries  her  ear  tag  number,  and,  if  she  is  purebred,  carries  also 
her  elaborate  registered  name  and  pedigree.  But  registered 


TRANSPORT 

SPARK  PIUS 


NEW  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plug  is 
built  especially  for  the  toughest  kind  of  truck 
and  tractor  operation.  Helps  you  get  best  perform¬ 
ance.  longer  plug  life.  America’s  leading  truck  and 
tractor  manufacturers  have  approved  this  patented 
Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plug  for  the  most  severe 
types  of  service.  Your  Auto-Lite  dealer  can  supply 
you  with  this  better  farm  plug.  See  him  today. 
THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

Sarnia,  Ontario  Toloao  1,  Ohio 


•  Jwji; 


Only  the  Oe  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  gives  you 
the  "Magnetic  Heart"  which 
assures  UNIFORM  milking 
and  which  means  highest  milk 
yield  per  cow,  greatest  profits. 


New  De  level 
Sterlief  Milker 
AnotK«r  grvot  n«w  t>« 
Lovol  Miili«r  for  ttill 
b«ttor  milliing  ot  lew«r 
cett.  Now  from  stoin* 
lots  stool  imits  to  pomp. 


Npw  Do  lovol  WorM's 
Stoorford  Sorios  Soforotof  s 
Tho  cloonost  skimming, 
oosiost  -  to  ■  cloon  soporo- 
tors  ovor  bvilt.  Cvory  port 
milk  toochos  is  stoinloss 
stool.  Throo  siios. 


Now  Do  Lovol 
Sgoodwoy  food  frooiors 

for  bottor  food  prosorvotion  ond 
bottor  form  living.  Improvod  toblo 
foro  ot  lower  cost.  Boowtifwl  in  op* 
pooronco— dopondoblo  ond  oconom* 
icol  in  oporotion.  Two  popwlor  siios. 


Now  Do  Lovol 

Do  lovol  onginoorod 
for  tho  dairymen.  Swp- 
piios  12  full  gallons 
of  IDS*  wotor.  "lifo- 
timo"  coppor  tank. 


Now  Do  Lovol  Spiidwoy 

Vocoooi  Coo  Hoift 
Tokos  tho  work  owt  of 
loodirM  ond  wnlooding 
tho  milk  coolor.  Oporolos 
on  10  inchos  of  voewum 
suppliod  by  milkor  pomp. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

163  I'oodway,  Nov«  Yo'k  6 

*27  Rondoipti  St.  CHtcogo  6  •  61  looit  St,  Son  FrofSiKO  3 


THa  Do  lav«l  So^rafer  Cempanyp  Doipt*  72»J 
165  Droodway,  Now  York  6,  N.  Y. 

P/ooso  lond  mo  printed  moftor  on; 

Q  Oo  Lovol  Milkoro  Q  Do  lovol  Wotor  Hooforo 

Q  Do  lovol  Soporoforo  Q  Oo  lovol  Milking  Tnick 

Q  Do  Lovol  Froosoro  Q  Do  Lovol  Con  Hoist 


■ 


names  are  lonp  and  frequently  awkward 
and  some  other  simpler  system  of  identifi¬ 
cation  is  used  in  the  barn.  When  a  cow 
has  just  stuck  her  foot  in  the  milk  pail 
you  don’t  address  her  as  “V’illage  Farm’s 
Heather  Girl  Moonbeam.”  Nor  will  the 
tester  write  all  that  on  his  barn  pad  if  he 
can  find  a  shorter  term.  The  ear  tag 
number  would  serve,  but  these  numbers, 
too,  are  usually  long  and  difficult  to  re¬ 
member  accurately.  Ear  tag  numbers  can 
be  confirmed,  since  the  cow  always  wears 
the  tag.  but  looking  at  the  number  is  an 
awkward  affair.  Cows  are  never  coop¬ 
erative  in  the  matter,  and  the  ordinary 
barn  is  lighted  to  throw  emphasis  on  the 
business  end  of  a  cow  rather  than  the 
other,  which,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  is  simply  the  end  into  which  he 
shovels  feed  at  five  dollars  and  seventy 
cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Some  farmers,  particularly  those  who 
I  have  been  developing  a  herd  over  a  num- 
!  ber  of  years  and  have  raised  their  own 
heifers,  give  their  cows  consecutive  num- 
i  ers  in  the  order  of  the  first  freshening. 

I  The  cow  then  carries  this  number  desig- 
'  nation  to  the  end  of  her  productive  days. 

Other  farms  interested  in  breeding  pro- 
I  grams  and  in  following  through  the  per- 
I  formance  of  cow  families,  will  use  some 
j  combination  of  lettering  and  numbering 
I  which  indicates  pedigree.  The  foundation 
!  cows  may  be  numbered  consecutively  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  1,  2,  3,  4 .  and  so  on. 
Number  I’s  first  heifer  calf  is  l.\,  her 
I  second.  IB,  her  third,  1C.  l.Vs  first  calf 
'  is  her  second,  l.AB.  l.\B’s  first  calf 

!  would  be  l.\BA,  and  so,  as  long  as  the 
:  alphabet  lasts. 

•Another  farmer  with  a  similar  interest 
in  cow  families  has  never  worked  out  a 
system  of  numbering,  but  uses  descriptive 
phrases.  “Old  Cow”,  “Old  Cow’s  First”, 

I  “Old  Cow’s  Second”,  “Old  Cow’s  First 
Calf’s  Heifer”.  This  does  very  well  for 
one  generation,  or  even  for  two,  but  it 
leads  eventually  to  the  lunatic  fringe. 
“Old  Cow’s  Oldest  Heifer’s  Third  Calf’s 
Second  Heifer  Milking”. 

.Although  the  dairy  is  the  reason  for  the 
tester’s  existence  and  the  barn  and  milk 
house  are  his  work  centers,  still  a  certain 
amount  of  his  interest  will  inevitably  hover 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bed  where  he  is  tc 
sleep,  and  the  table  where  he  will  eat. 
•And  right  here  let  me  say  that  any  tester 
who  subscribes  to  the  superstition  that  he 
can’t  get  a  good  night’s  sleep  in  a  strange 
bed  bad  better  change  his  notion  or 
change  his  job,  quick.  For  of  coune  he 
will  sleep  in  a  different  bed  each  night  for 
a  month,  and  then  start  over.  It  takes  quite 
a  good  many  months  to  feel  really  at 
home  in  a  bed  you  sleep  in  only  one  night 
out  of  every  thirty.  And  the  beds,  of 
course,  are  of  every  variety. 

The  meals  served  on  the  farms  are  al- 
wavs  generous  to  the  point  of  lavishness. 
Supper  will  be  meat  and  potatoes  and 
gravy  and  baked  beans  and  macaroni  and 
home-made  bread  and  cake.  Dinner  at 
noon  will  bc'  the  same  thing  only  more  of 
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AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  J  300  WEST  1  1  th  STREET  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 

Please  send  FREE,  Illustrated  Baoklet :  Herefards,  The  Beef  Breed  Supreme. 

NAME  . 

R.  f.  0.  OR  STREET  NO . 

CITY .  -  STATE . 


EREFORDS 

THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 


Facts  from 
the  Chicago  Market 
1947 

85%  of  all  top  price 
shipments  were 
Herefords. 


9 

Provides  the  Best  Answer  to  the  World’s 
Need  for  More  Meat  from  Less  Feed 

•  Grain  shortages  need  not  keep  Herefords  off  the 

market.  A  winter  on  roughage  and  a  summer  on 
good  grass  will  put  Hereford  stockers  in  slaughter 
flesh.  On  limited  grain  rations  Herefords  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  quickly  putting  fat  on  the  high  priced  cuts. 

Herefords  are  bred  to  produce  more  and  better 
beef  from  a  maximum  of  roughage  and  grass  and 
a  minimum  of  grain.  These  factors  are  doubly 
important  now  because  of  acute  grain  shortages 
and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  beef.  • 

Whether  you  plan  to  found,  improve  or  enlarge 
your  herd,  send  the  coupon  today. 


There’s  an  Arcady  Feed  and  Feeding  Program  for  every  poultry 
enterprise  .  .  .  Arcady  Chick  Starter,  Arcady  Complete  Broiler 
Ration,  Arcady  Growing,  Laying  and  Breeder  Mashes,  Wonderfat 
pellets  containing  condensed  buttermilk  and  the  new  recuperative 
Arcady  Poultry  Boost’R  .  .  .  plus  specialty  feeds  for  turkey,  duck 
and  game  bird  raisers. 

And  from  the  same  dependable  source,  Arcady  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm-proved  livestock  feeds  for  hogs,  calves,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  dogs  and  small  animals. 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Arcady ’s  Service  Staff  is  in  the  field  to  help  you  with 
poultry,  turkey,  dairy,  hog  and  beef  problems.  Write  us 
for  personal  consultations,  complete  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  programs,  farm-proved  equipment  plans,  mar¬ 
ket  information.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

/J  catd 

Coe/Uf.  ^a/L***-  NeAcl 


There’s  Nothing  Better  Than  A  GEHL 
.  .  .  .Since  1859 

GEHL  is  pruDouiifetl  “Gale” 


Por  capacity,  ease  of  handling;,  light  draft,  sturdy 
wiistruction  and  clean-cutting,  you  can’t  beat  a 
(ielil  Forage  Harvester.  Years  of  field-testing  prove 
it.  It’s  a  self-powered  motlern  machine,  built  from 
the  ground  up  by  experienced  Gehl  farm  engineers. 

Here’s  what  it  tloes: 

•  Picks  up  and  chops  DRY  HAY,  GRASS  SILAGE, 
or  COMBINED  STR.AW  and  drops  it  into  wagon. 

•  Row  Oop  Attachment  for  (;ORN  or  CANE  silage. 

•  Separate  FORAGE  BLOWER  elevates  forage  into 
silo  or  mow. 

•  ONE  MAN  can  operate  it. 

•  Easily  handled  by  a  LIGHT  TRAirrOR. 

Writ*  today  for  literature  and  nearest  dealer. 


He  alto  build  Hay  Cutters,  Silo  Fillers.  Hammer  Mills  and  Portable  Truck-Mounted  Mills 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MG-591,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


it.  Except  for  the  all  too  brief  tomato 
season,  salads  and  raw  vegetables  rarely 
appear,  and  fruits  never.  Ours  is  not  a  fruit 
growing  county,  and  farmers  hereabouts 
do  not  buy  much  for  their  table  other 
than  coffee,  condiments,  and  butter.  Odd¬ 
ly  enough,  in  the  midst  of  this  dairying 
community,  no  farmer  makes  his  own  but¬ 
ter.  Doesn’t  pay,  he  says,  while  fluid  milk 
is  bringing  such  a  good  price, 
j  This  diet  may  not  meet  the  ideal  of 
I  the  trained  dietitian  but  it  is  unquestion- 
!  ably  filling.  The  tester,  accustomed  to 
citified  eating,  must  acquire  skill  about 
smuggling  fruits  into  the  bedroom  to  eat 
at  night. 

More  open  to  criticism  than  either  bed 
or  board,  is  the  place  usually  offered  the 
hard  pressed  tester  in  which  to  do  his  book 
work.  The  herd  books  arc  awkward  vol¬ 
umes,  which  when  open  spread  over  three 
‘  feet  of  table  space.  Interested  small  fr\' 
hang  over  the  chair  back  and  talk.  “How 
do  you  work  the  adding  machine?  Will 
you  show  us,  huh,  how  to  work  the  adding 
machine?  Jeepers,  I’d  like  to  have  a  add¬ 
ing  machine.  I  could  use  it  in  my  arithme¬ 
tic  lesson.  W'ouldn’t  Miss  McCormack  be 
surprised.  I  only  got  sixty-eight  in  my 
arithmetic  lesson  yestiddv  and  Pop  wa*: 
awful  mad.” 

Probably  Mom  comes  in  and  talks,  too, 
in  a  friendly  fashion.  She  hopes  you’ll 
be  comfortable  in  your  room  tonight.  She 
took  the  wool  blankets  off  because  the 
nights  were  getting  real  warm  now,  but 
if  you’re  cold,  you  could  take  a  blanket 
out  of  the  closet. 

Radios  are  the  worst.  To  be  sure,  they 
do  not  have  to  be  answered,  but  mechani¬ 
cal  talk  is  more  penetrating  than  human 
talk. 

It  is  fair  to  include  a  few  items  which 
the  dairymen  criticize  in  their  testers. 
High  in  the  farmers’  blackbook  of  course 
i  are  the  testers  whose  records  are  care- 
j  less  and  inaccurate.  The  tester  who  is 
noisy  in  the  barn  gets  no  vote  of  popu¬ 
larity  either,  for  cows  are  easily  upset  in 
their  minds,  and  when  they  get  nervous, 
they  grow  tense,  and  then  no  milk  is  forth- 
j  coming.  The  tester  who  carries  tales  from 
!  one  farm  to  another  is  anathema. 

The  farmer’s  wife  also  has  a  vote  in  the 
popularity  contest  for  the  testers.  Woe  to 
j  the  tester  who  upsets  her  housekeeping 
schedule  by  arriving  late  for  meals,  and 
needing  a  special  snack  in  the  evening. 
Or  the  one  who  is  not  clean  piersonally. 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  story'  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  In  the  farmhouse  w’here  washing 
is  practically  a  communal  affair  done  in 
the  kitchen,  any  thorough  bathing  is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  tester,  particularly 
for  the  lady  tester.  Even  in  houses  where 
there  are  bathrooms  there  is  always  the 
question  of  hot  water,  or  perhaps  the 
question  of  water,  hot  or  cold.  One  does 
well  to  remember  that  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  on  a  farm  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  as  it  is  in  a  city.  It  is  a  lucky 
tester  who  manages  to  get  a  bath  twice  a 
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week,  or  even  to  wash  above  the  high 
water  mark  on  wrists  and  neck  once  a  day. 

Most  of  the  monthly  calls  on  the  farms 
in  my  circuit  are  like  overnight  visits  with 
congenial  acquaintances.  There  are  a  few 
farms,  inevitably,  on  which  I  dislike  to 
work,  and  to  which  I  dread  going,  because 
of  the  poor  working  conditions,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  temper  or  temperament  of 
the  farmer,  or,  in  one  sole  instance,  be¬ 
cause  the  bam  and  house  alike  are  un¬ 
pleasantly  dirty.  There  are  a  few  farms, 
where  the  farmer  dislikes  me,  and  endures 
me  because  I  am  the  only  licensed  tester 
available  to  this  Association.  But  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  farm  family  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  tester  as  a  friend.  Pop  brags  about 
his  new  bam  cleaner,  and  shows  off  the 
latest  calves.  The  kids  bring  their  school 
report  card*;  for  the  tester  to  praise,  and 
tell  all  about  their  4H  projects.  Pop  and 
Junior  demand  that  the  tester  take  sides 
when  Junior  has  some  new  fangled  notion 
about  how  to  feed  the  young  stock  and 
Pop  wants  to  stick  to  the  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  methods.  Mom  takes  the  tester  into 
the  south  room  to  admire  the  fifty-one 
blossoms  on  the  Christmas  cactus,  and 
she  brings  out  the  early  photographs  of 
the  children. 

One  farm  where  I  go  is  worked  by  a 
man  alone,  who  takes  care  of  his  stock, 
gets  in  his  crop,  cooks  his  meals,  without 
help  of  wife  or  child.  When  I  first  called 
on  him  in  response  to  his  request  for  a  milk 
tester,  he  looked  at  me  in  consternation. 
How  could  I  stay  overnight,  with  him 
alone  in  the  house,  he  asked,  aghast.  But 
there  was  no  problem.  Half  a  dozen  farm 
wives  invited  me  to  stay  in  their  homes 
the  night  I  tested  for  him.  Meals,  however, 
the  bachelor  supplies,  cooking  with  slow 
hospitality  on  the  single  electric  plate 
which  is  all  he  has  to  use.  This  farmer’s 
herd  is  not  showing  first  rate  production, 
and  the  man,  stmggling  against  the  serious 
disadvantages  of  poor  watering  system,  no 
silage,  very  little  cash,  and  the  inevitable 
fatigue  of  overwork,  is  using  the  services 
of  the  D.H.I.A.  to  help  him  weed  out 
the  porest  producers  and  to  plan  econom¬ 
ical  feeding  programs.  His  old-maidish 
ways  of  working  are  calculated  to  drive  a 
tester  slowly  mad,  but  his  obstinate  cour¬ 
age  is  something  to  make  one  humble. 

.\nother  farm  is  owned  and  worked  by 
a  Polish  family,  man,  wife,  and  twin  sons, 
aged  twenty.  The  boys  are  as  much  alike 
as  Tweedle  Dee  and  Tweedle  Dum,  and 
part  of  my  interest  in  that  place  comes 
from  the  monthly  efforts  to  tell  them 
apart.  So  far  I  have  made  no  progress 
whatever.  One  of  them  appears  to  assume 
more  authority  in  the  bam  than  the  other, 
but  for  all  I  can  tell  they  may  take  turns 
being  boss.  I  am  forever  continuing  a 
discussion  with  one  twin  which  I  had 
commenced  with  the  other.  The  hard 
working  mother  of  the  family  keeps  an 
immaculate  house,  serves  lavish  and  well- 
cooked  meals,  and  does  a  vast  amount  of 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Sherwim- 

Williams 

RiSEARCH 


Whatever  you  grow. . . 
Wherever  you  grow  it. . . 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 
THIS  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Sherwin-Williams 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


#  Whether  you  raise  fruit,  vegetables  or  flowers  .  .  . 
whether  you  grow  them  for  pleasure  or  profit  .  .  . 
look  to  Sherwin-Williams  for  the  right  agricultural 
chemicals  to  suit  your  requirements! 

Back  of  every  product  in  the  complete  Sherwin- 
Williams  line  is  the  same  type  of  painstaking  research 
that  has  made  the  quality  of  S-W  Paints  famous  the 
world  over.  The  S-W  name  stands  for  the  same  top 
quality  in  insecticides,  fungicides,  weed-killers. 

For  effective  protection  of  your  crops,  apply  Sherwin- 
Williams  Agricultural  Chemicals  according  to  recom¬ 
mendations.  Leaflets  containing  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  available  for  practically  every’  problem  you 
may  encounter  .  .  .  just  ask  your  dealer  for  copies. 
Or  write  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Division,  Dept.  D-1,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio, 
Export  Division,  Newark,  New'  Jersey.  (In  Canada, 
Sherwin-Williams  insecticides  are  sold  under  the  name 
"Green  Cross.’’) 

Sherwin-Williams  agricultural  chemicals 

COVER  THE  CROPS  THAT  COVER  THE  EARTH 


-WllllAMS 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
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FIOM  CONTININTAL  MOTOIS 

rOWfl  SPECIALISTS 

FOI  NEAILY  NAIF  A  CENTUIY 


PRODUCT 


Around  your  place  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  jobs  that  can  be  done  faster, 
easier,  and  cheaper  with  Multi-Tool  I 
This  'extra  hired  hand'  delivers  up  to 
H/2  h.p.  wherever  and  whenever  you 
need  it.  Just  set  Multi-Tool  down,  attach 
it  with  belt  or  flexible  shaft  to  drill,  saw, 
grinder,  rnixer,  pump  or  other  piece  of 
equipment.  One  Multi-Tool  will  power 
dozens  of  different  machines.  Light,  com¬ 
pact,  easy  to  carry  —  quick  starting  — 
economical  running.  You'll  be  amazed 
at  ail  the  jobs  one  Multi-Tool  will  do 
for  you!  Write  for  catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  I 


Continental  Motors  rorporation 

Multi-Tool  Division  —  620G  Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


WIDE  SPEED 
RANGE! 


FINGERTIP 
SPEED  CONTROL 

You  simply  dial  the 
speed  you  need  on  fin¬ 
gertip  speed  control. 
Permits  quick,  positive 
selection  of  speed  and 
power  for  any  given  Job. 


On  direct  drive  MULTI¬ 
TOOL  provides  governed 
speeds  from  1600  to 
2600  r.p.m.  Simple  pul¬ 
ley  connection  extends 
range  of  final  drive 
speeds  from  100  to 
nearly  10.000  r.p.m. 


Multi-Tool  it  moderate 
in  price  and  economical 
to  use.  Runt  an  hour 
on  a  few  cents’  worth 
of  gasoline.  You  can't 
afford  NOT  to  have  a 
Multi-Tool! 


UP  TO  IVa  H.P. 

Multi-Tool  powers  any 
job  requiring  up  to  I'j 

h.p.  BRINGS  the 
POWER  TO  THE  JOB! 


j  MULTI-TOOL  DIVISION,  CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORP. 
I  620G,  Ford  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

j  Please  send  complete,  free,  MULTI-TOOL  catalog. 


Address 


Name 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


I 


Growing  .4iid  Eating  Popcorn 
(Continued  from  page  55) 

and  stored  on  the  ear,  being  shelled  before  final  processing  is 
completed  and  deliverv-  of  the  finished  product  is  to  be  made. 
Popcorn  stored  in  the  crib  is  first  allowed  to  dry  in  the  field  to  a 
moisture  of  approximately  18''r  to  19%.  before  cribbing.  Pop¬ 
corn  of  this  kind,  when  left  in  the  crib  the  following  summer  and 
fall  season,  will  be  properly  cured  if  placed  in  narrow  width 
cribs  to  permit  processing  this  year-old  corn  when  it  has  reached 
the  correct  moisture  content  for  best  popping  volume.  A  rough 
approximation  of  moisture  content  may  be  made  by  inspection 
of  a  popped  sample,  since  corn  with  too  much  moisture  pops 
with  a  rough  fracture  and  corn  that  is  too  dry  pops  with  a  very 
smooth  fracture. 

For  home  use  popcorn  with  the  correct  moisture  content  may 
be  kept  indefinitely  in  optimum  popping  condition  by  sealing 
in  air  tight  jars.  If  the  corn  is  too  dry  when  sealed  it  may  be 
reconditioned.  -Add  1  tablespoonful  of  water  to  a  quart 
jar  three-fourths  full  of  popcorn  and  shake  well  morning 
and  night  for  two  days.  If  still  too  dr\'  the  process  may  be  re¬ 
peated.  Popcorn  that  has  once  reached  proper  popping  condition 
ordinarily  will  maintain  approximately  correct  moisture  content 
through  the  winter  months  under  Midwest  conditions.  It  need 
not  be  sealed  if  stored  in  a  garage  or  other  unheated  building. 

During  the  past  few  years  when  market  demand  for  piopcorn 
has  outrun  the  supply  of  normally  cured  corn,  considerable  inter¬ 
est  has  developed  in  the  use  of  artificial  driers  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  new  crop  could  be  marketed.  Rapid  drying  at  high 
temperatures  has  invariably  given  disappointing  results.  Experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  an  air  current  with  little  or  no  artificial  heat 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  product,  although,  of  course,  it  takes 
more  time.  When  artificial  heat  is  used  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  obtain  uniform  drying  throughout  a  bin  and  trouble 
frequently  is  experienced  in  overdrying  the  corn,  since  the  warm 
corn  continues  to  dry  after  the  heat  is  turned  off. 

Infestation  with  insects  is  one  of  the  greatest  storage  hazards 
of  popcorn  when  kept  through  the  warm  summer  months.  The 
rice  weevil  and  -Angoumois  grain  moth  usually  are  the  worst 
offenders  although  several  other  species  sometimes  cau.se  trouble. 
Fumigation  of  infested  corn  in  tight  bins  with  carbon  disulphide 
or  with  ethylene  dichloride  is  effective.  Detailed  directions  for 
fumigation  may  be  found  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Farmers’  Bulletin  1811. 

-A  large  part  of  the  commercial  popcorn  acreage  is  contracted 
in  advance  by  popcorn  companies  and  seed  houses.  This  tends 
to  stabilize  acreage  and  keep  production  in  line  with  potential 
demand.  The  grower  contracting  in  advance  is  assured  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  outlet  for  his  crop  and  knows  in  advance  the  price  he  will 
receive.  The  contract  usually  calls  for  the  entire  crop  to  be 
delivered  in  the  ear  to  some  designated  point.  Very  frequently 
the  seed  for  planting  the  crop  is  furnished  by  the  company  as 
part  of  the  contract. 

The  grower  who  does  not  contract  his  crop  assumes  the  risks 
of  fluctuations  in  price.  If  prices  at  harvest  are  appreciably  above 
contract  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  he  may  make  a 
substantial  profit  above  what  he  would  have  realized  if  he  had 
contracted  his  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable  surplus 
is  in  sight  at  harvest  time  the  free  lance  grower  often  finds  buy¬ 
ers  very  indifferent  about  taking  non-contracted  corn,  resulting 
in  sales  at  distress  prices  if  he  is  forced  to  sell.  A  year  or  two 
of  high  prices  for  popcorn  not  only  causes  the  regular  pro¬ 
ducers  to  expand  their  acreage,  but  attracts  a  host  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  growers  to  put  out  considerable  acreage  in  the  hope  of 
cashing  in  on  the  large  profits  said  to  exist. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  growers  have  developed  a 
profitable  business  by  selling  direct  to  local  customers.  In  almost 
all  cases  those  who  have  made  a  success  of  such  a  venture  have 
done  so  by  paying  particular  attention  to  the  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  their  product. 

Crops  are  contracted  for  a  year  in  advance.  The  1947  price 
averaged  $70.00  per  ton  (popcorn  is  not  sold  by  the  bushel  but 
by  the  ton  on  the  cob),  which  was  the  old  OP.A  ceiling. 


#  You  can  mow,  chop  and 
load,  in  on*  oporation, 
ovar  200  Ions  of  grass 
silaga  a  day. 

#  You  can  cul  corn  of  any 
haight,  chop  it  into  silage 
and  load  into  wagons 
ready  for  the  silo,  all  in 
one  operation. 

#  One  man  can  pick  up, 
chop  and  load,  ready  for 
the  mow  or  slack,  2  tons 
of  dry  hay  in  1  2  minutes. 


Any  of  the  many  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Fox  Forage  Master 
could  have  vYritten  the  above  quotation.  For  the  Fox  Forage 
Master  has  saved  them  much  sweat  and  backache  on  the  three 
hardest  jobs  of  farming,  haying,  forage  harvesting,  and  silo 
filling.  Built  by  the  Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
and  backed  by  over  ten  years  of  successful  field  operation, 
the  Fox  Forage  Harvester  together  with  the  Fox  Crop  Blower 
takes  the  backaches  out  of  haying  and  silage  making. 


Write  us  today.  We  will  be  glad  to  toll 


vwniw  WWW  WWttI  OWW  fV  ^ 

you  all  about  this  morvefous  mochine. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPAHY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
1817  N.  Rankin  Street 


APPLETON  POX  WISCONSIN 


believe  that  you  can  buy  common  things  and  fine  things 
in  this  world.  One  man  chooses  the  common,  and  gets  a 
fleeting  satisfaction  for  having  paid  so  little.  Another  chooses 
the  finest,  and  gets  the  lasting  satisfaction  and  the  better  bar¬ 
gain  for  having  paid  so  little  more  for  so  much  more.” 
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HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
younji  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stock  Jor  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Near  s  NIinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
1 1  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  i899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S 


a* 


minRalto 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

^  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


The  price  was  not  increased  because  of  a  large  carry¬ 
over  from  the  previous  year.  Processed  prices  ranged 
up  to  $12.00  per  100  pounds.  What  the  prices  will  be 
this  year,  with  a  short  crop  and  increased  demand,  is 
anybody’s  guess.  Some  farmers  are  expecting  as  high 
as  $100.00  a  ton  for  their  crops.  Contracted  crops  will 
sell  for  $60.00  to  $65.00  unless  the  grower  jumps  his 
contract  to  sell  in  the  open  market. 

On  good  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa  and  Ohio  corn 
ground  popcorn  will  yield  from  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre.  Weighed  like  dent  corn.  70  pounds  on  the  cob 
and  56  pounds  shelled,  a  comparison  can  be  made  with 
the  prohts  from  dent  corn. 

Before  a  farmer  changes  his  helds  over  to  popcorn 
he  should  make  a  careful  study  of  markets,  both  local 
and  national.  If  he  wants  to  market  his  processed  com 
himself  he  should  be  assured  of  a  ready  sale  to  retail¬ 
ers;  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  crop  in  bulk  to  a  processor 
or  manufacturer,  he  should  decide  whether  he  wants 
to  protect  himself  by  a  contract,  or  take  chances  on 
price  fluctuations.  S.  famier  who  fails  to  study  markets 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  popcorn,  because  prices  are 
subject  to  wider  fluctuation  than  dent  corn  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  connected  with  contracted  crops 
inject  a  factor  not  found  in  marketing  common  grains. 

The  increase  in  popcorn  eating  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  acreage.  In  1912  according  to  goveinment 
figures,  19,300  acres  of  popcorn  were  harvested.  By 
1930.  the  acreage  had  gone  to  56.220,  and  in  1945.  the 
last  year  on  which  figures  are  available.  272.700  acres 
were  in  popcorn.  Because  of  crop  holdosers.  acreage 
was  low  last  year.  The  1945  crop  of  435.000.000 
pounds  represents  three  pounds  of  popcorn  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Iowa 
leads  in  acreage  with  Indiana  a  close  second.  OdelxAt, 
Iowa,  is  know  as  the  popcorn  capital  of  the  world. 

Since  there  is  very  little  if  any  difference  between 
the  food  values  of  popcorn  and  yellow  dent  corn,  it 
can  be  fed  to  stock,  weight  for  weight,  with  the  same 
results,  however,  no  practical  farmer  would  plant  pop¬ 
corn  for  stock  feed  since  on  the  same  acreage  he  could 
produce  more  bushels  of  grain  and  more  pounds  of 
leaf  and  stalk  from  dent  corn.  Should  a  farmer  be 
caught  with  a  surplus  popcorn  crop,  or  part  of  a  crop, 
because  of  his  inability  to  sell  it  as  popcorn,  or  if  his 
popcorn  fails  to  mature,  or  is  damaged,  he  has  the 
alternative  of  feeding  the  grain  to  his  hogs  or  cattle, 
or  ensiling  it.  Popcorn  fodder  has  the  'ame  feed  value 
as  dent  com  fodder. 

Popcorn  can  be  regarded  as  a  food,  with  about  the 
same  food  values  as  yellow  dent  corn,  or  it  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  confection.  Dr.  J.  Monroe  Tanner,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  dietician,  says,  “Popcorn  is  very  easy 
to  digest.  It  is  mostly  starch  that  breaks  down  fast  in 
the  stomach.” 

There  are  developing  foreign  markets  for  popcorn. 
G.I.’s  took  it  to  Europe  with  them  and  one  army  major 
resigned  in  France  to  organize  a  company  to  introduce 
the  popped  food  to  the  French.  The  first  popcorn  to 
appear  in  Italy  was  taken  there  by  Bishop  Mussio  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  who  liked  it  so  much  he  kept 
himself  supplied  during  his  studies  in  Rome.  Last  year 
processors  sent  a  million  pounds  to  Italy  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  relief  program.  On  each  bag  were  instruc¬ 
tions  for  popping. 


For  Controlled  Egg  Production  .  .  .  BIDDY-WISE  Individual  Laying  Cages 

Make  possible  a  steady  year  'round  income  by  constant  culling  and  replacing.  Clean  eggs.  More 
profit  for  space  used  than  most  anything  you  can  raise.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list. 

BIDDY-WISE 


5056  W.  Pico  Blvd. 


Los  Angeles  35,  California 


There  are  many  methods  of  popping  com.  Types  of  poppers 
range  from  the  small  wire  hand  popper  held  over  a 
glowing  fire  to  the  large  commercial  electrically  heated  units. 
Any  cooking  utensil,  such  as  a  frying  pan  or  sauce  pan  (cov¬ 
ered)  may  be  successfully  used,  especially  if  some  fat  or  oil  is 
added.  Regardless  of  the  type  used,  it  is  imjjortant  that  the  p)opp>er 
be  at  the  right  temperature.  This  varies  from  375  to  400  degrees, 
for  best  results.  If  the  com  is  popped  too  slowly,  some  of  the 
moisture  will  escape  before  popping  begins  and  maximum  ex¬ 
pansion  will  not  be  obtained.  The  reverse  can  also  happen  if 
the  popper  is  too  hot  because  the  kernels  scorch  and  do  not  be¬ 
come  uniformly  heated.  A  constant  stirring  during  popping  is 
recommended  to  keep  the  kernels  from  scorching  on  one  side. 
Popcorn  may  be  popped  dry  or  with  com  oil,  lard,  bacon  fat, 
butter,  or  commercial  seasoning.  If  salt  is  added  to  the  popper, 
of  a  very  fine  grade  such  as  used  by  popcorn  stands,  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  ordinary  table  salt.  The  fine  salt  seems 
to  penetrate  the  popping  kernels  and  gives  a  better  flavor. 

A  long  time  ago  superstitious  people  believed  there  was  a  little 
devil  in  each  grain  of  pojxrorn.  Heating  him  up  made  him  mad  j 
and  caused  him  pain  and  his  explosive  efforts  to  get  out  of  his  | 
hot  box  resulted  in  the  popped  grain.  Others  believed  that  nature  j 
had  stored  a  tiny  bit  of  gun  powder  in  the  grain. 

hy  Does  Corn  Pop? 

Most  of  the  starch  in  the  grain  of  popcorn  is  of  a  hardy,  horny  | 
character  with  a  very’  small  quantity  of  soft  white  starch  near  j 
the  center.  This  soft  starch  and  the  embryo  or  seed  germ  con-  ] 
tains  a  quantity  of  moisture.  When  heat  is  applied  this  moisture  | 
is  converted  to  steam,  the  steam  being  trapped  by  the  hard  homy  j 
starch  around  this  area.  When  the  steam  pressure  gets  high  ! 
enough  the  whole  mass  explodes  into  a  bit  of  fluff.  In  general  , 
the  popping  e.xpansion  varies  with  the  varying  proportion  of  soft 
starch  to  hard  starch  in  the  grain  kernel.  When  there  is  only  a 
minute  quantity  of  soft  starch,  the  popping  expansion  is  the 
greatest.  When  the  grain  gets  too  dr\’  it  won’t  pop  well  because 
there’s  not  enough  steam  generated ;  when  it  is  too  wet  it  expands 
slowly,  swelling  up  instead  of  exploding. 


Radioactive  Fertilizers 

Investigations  of  radioactive  fertilizers  now  under  way  by  [ 
both  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy'  Commission  was  caused,  in  part,  by  two  j 
letters  written  by  Boris  Pregel  and  published  in  Farm  Quarterly  \ 
for  Winter  and  Spring  of  this  year.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  I 
the  Pregel  letters,  a  “beaureaucratic  inertia”  e.xisted  which  had 
hindered  progress  in  developing  radioactive  fertilizer.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  was  ordered  by  David  Lilienthal  on  March  2,  and  i 
same  was  conducted  by  Morse  Salisbury.  His  report,  released  to  | 
Farm  Quarterly  on  March  16  by  Mr.  Lilienthal,  concluded:  “In  j 
my  opinion  the  Commission  should  assist  in  the  study  of  the  j 
problem  in  every  way  that  it  can.”  i 

On  March  20  the  following  news  release  appeared  in  the  daily 
newspapers : 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  United  States  Depart-  ^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  today  announced  that  a  study  of  the  influence  of  radioactive 
materials  on  growth  of  crop  plants  will  be  started  at  once.  The  research  will  j 
be  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Bureau  of  | 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  it  will  be  conducted  by  a  number  of  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  cooperating  with  the  Bureau.  Port  of  the  special  materials  required  will 
be  provided  through  the  AEC. 

This  is  the  first  agricultural  study  to  be  financed  by  the  Commission.  This 
study  breaks  new  ground  not  covered  in  more  than  200  current  studies  financed 
and  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Except  for  experimental  purposes,  the  use  of  radioactive  material  by  farmers 
cannot  be  recommended  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge. 

This  objective  investigation  will  make  further  information 
available  to  scientists  as  to  whether  a  dosage  of  1/10,000  of  one 
ounce  of  radioactive  material  to  one  acre  of  good  soil  will  stimu¬ 
late  plant  production  up  to  40%. 


Trial  bags  of  radioactive  material,  contained  in  a  neutral  car¬ 
rier  are  available  as  stated  on  page  113,  Spring  1948  issue. 
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favored  by  progressive  farmers 
and  painters  for  its  protec- 
cion,  durability,  and  gleaming 
beauty. 

And  now.  Eagle  RTU  is  a  pure  white  lead  paint  that 
comes  factory-mixed,  ready  for  instant,  easy  application. 
No  tiresome  preparation,  no  mixing  required.  5'ou  just 
open,  stir  and  apply.  Eagle  RTL'  flows  smoothly  from 
the  brush,  spreads  evenly  and  easily,  and  makes  a  tough, 
gleaming  coat  of  uhtter  white  diat  stays  white  longer 
because  it's  pure  lead! 

If  you  want  to  dress  up  a  whole  house  or  barn  in 
beautiful  white,  or  toirch  up  a  fence  or  porch.  Eagle 
RTU  gives  the  same  ease  of  application,  the  same  white 
lead  durability,  beauty'  and  economy.  Two  forms:  Primer 
Sealer  and  Outside  White  Finish  Coat.  Quarts,  one,  two 
and  five  gallon  cans. 


Emlc  the  eagle-picher  company 
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in  Basic  Improvements 

Now  AC  introduces,  tor  automotive  serv¬ 
ice,  insulators  made  ol  the  patented 
wide  Heat  Range  aluminum  oxide 
material,  which  was  used  exclusively 
in  aircraft  plugs  for  American  planes 
during  World  War  II.  AC  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  firmt  in  basic  spark 
plug  improvements— pioneering  such 
revolutionary  advancements  as  the 


one-piece  plug — the  welded  side 
electrode— the  unglazed 
insulator  tip  — the  complete 
Heat  Range  of  plugs  in  every 
thread  size— and  now  the 
patented  aluminum 
oxide  insulator. 


That's  why  AC 
Spark  Plugs  are 
tops  in  perform¬ 
ance-why  you 
should  choose  them 
for  utmost 
reliability. 


FIRST  IN  SERVICE,  TOO 

Your  AC  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  check  your  spark  plugs 
for  you,  to  see  that  they  are 
of  the  right  type  and  Heat 
Range  for  today’s  fuels 
and  driving  conditions. 


AC  SPARK  PLUS  BIVISIIN  •  CENEIAl  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


I  Here  Comes  The  Tester 

I  (Continued  from  page  119) 

I  _ 

i  outside  work  as  well,  including  caring  for  the  chickens  and 
tending  an  unusually  successful  and  well-arranged  flower  garden. 
She  comes  to  the  barn  at  milking  time,  pitches  down  the  hay, 
cleans  the  cows,  washes  their  udders,  carries  the  milk  out  to  be 
strained,  and  in  general  waits  on  her  men  folk  until  the  barn 
i  chores  begin  to  edge  toward  completion.  Then  she  will  say,  “I 
I  go  home  now,”  and  trudges  up  to  the  house  to  get  supper. 

Unlike  the  tax  collector  or  the  State  Milk  Inspector,  whose 
services  are  unquestionably  needed  but  are  often  dreaded  by 
the  recipient,  the  tester  enters  a  home  at  the  farmer’s  invitation. 
Xo  dairyman  is  obliged  to  join  an  .Association,  and  if  he  does  so, 
it  is  because  he  is  convinced  that  what  the  tester  can  bring  him 
in  the  way  of  information  will  benefit  him  financially. 

The  individual  farmer  who  joins  the  Association  and  uses  the 
information  about  his  herd  in  his  culling,  feeding,  and  breeding 
program  usually  finds  that  the  average  production  per  cow  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  for  the  first  five  years  and  then  rather  gradually 
thereafter  as  he  gets  his  whole  herd  into  the  high  group, 
i  Some  farmers  who  own  registered  cows  or  cows  eligible  for 
;  registry-  will  place  their  outstanding  individual  cows  on  .Advanced 
I  Registry  or  their  herds  on  Herd  Improvement  Registry.  A  dairy¬ 
man  can  put  one  or  more  registered  cows  from  his  herd  on  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registr\-  whenever  he  feels  that  a  record  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  a  sufficiently  good  advertisement  to  warrant  the 
expense.  .A  special  tester  is  sent  out  by  the  State  .Agricultural 
College  to  make  the  tests.  .At  times  the  DHIA  tester  is  authorized 
I  to  make  these  tests  but  when  he  does  so  he  must  follow  the  rigid 
rules  formulated  by  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  the 
.American  Dairy  Science  .Association  and  the  dairy  cattle  registry 
organization  to  which  the  herd  belongs.  The  tester  makes  no 
attempt  to  get  data  on  feed  costs  or  income  from  production, 
I  but  he  supervises  most  rigidly  the  milking  of  the  test  cows.  From 
the  tester’s  weight  and  butterfat  records  and  from  the  daily  milk 
weights  which  the  owner  is  required  to  keep  the  University  is 
able  to  make  up  the  records  for  each  cow. 

The  Herd  Improvement  Registry  tests  are  conducted  under 
similar  rules  but  are  used  to  record  the  production  of  entire  herds 
of  registered  cows  eligible  for  registry.  Only  the  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders  .Association  will  permit  herds  which  include 
grade  cows  to  be  put  on  Herd  Improvement  Registry. 

The  Advanced  Registry’  and  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
records  may  be  used  to  advertise  a  cow  or  a  herd,  or  to  prove  a 
j  bull,  or  to  boost  the  reputation  of  a  bull  already  proven,  since 
i  the  sire  of  an  .Advanced  Registry  daughter  can  demand  top  price 
for  his  services,  and  the  sons  of  an  .Advanced  Registry  dam  don’t 
'  go  cheap,  either.  Both  of  these  official  tests  as  well  as  DHIA  and 
owner  sampler  tests  are  being  used  by  the  owners  of  milk  goats. 

Many  farmers  join  the  Association  through  the  County  Agent 
I  who  finds  an  opening  for  them  in  one  of  the  functioning  groups. 

If  no  such  ofjening  exists  the  farmer  and  the  County  Agent  talk 
I  with  the  neighboring  dairymen  until  a  group  is  found  who  feel 
j  the  need  for  dairy  herd  testing  and  are  willing  to  organize  them- 
I  selves  into  an  Association.  Usually  26  to  28  dairymen  band 
I  together  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  one  tester.  Officers  of 
the  Association  are  elected  from  among  the  members  and  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  monthly.  After  a  brief  business  meeting  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  group  to  have  a  stock  judging  contest,  or  visit 
one  of  the  farms,  or  have  a  barbecue,  but  always  they  will  talk 
shop.  The  structure  of  the  Associations  differ  throughout  the 
;  country  to  fit  local  needs.  One  group,  for  instance,  merged  with 
I  an  artificial  insemination  cooperative  to  take  care  of  more  than 
one  need.  In  spite  of  the  proved  benefits  of  the  work  done  by 
these  Associations  only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  America  are  organized  to  make  use  of  the  information. 

The  work  of  a  tester  has  even  wider  implications  than  the 
information  given  to  each  member,  for  the  records  he  accumu¬ 
lates  on  individual  cows  help  select  the  foundation  animals  that 
I  can  establish  high  producing  cow  families,  not  only  for  one 
1  farmer,  but  for  a  community,  or  a  state,  or  possibly  a  nation. 
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THK  A^(:IK^T  SHORTHORN 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


come.  At  Cornell  University  in  a  test  on 
the  value  of  four  kinds  of  feed  with  the 
three  beef  breeds,  it  was  found  that  Short¬ 
horn  steers  gained  2.73  pounds  per  head 
daily,  Herefords  2.43,  and  Angus  2.04. 
With  Shorthorns  weighing  on  an  average 
of  660  pounds  at  the  start  of  the  test  and 
the  others  600  pounds,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  last  100  pounds  on  a  beef 
steer  being  the  most  expensive  and  hardest 
to  gain,  the  Shorthorn  was  first  away  to 
maturity  in  these  tests. 

DreKisiiig  Pereenlapes 

Because  of  the  varv'ing  conditions  sup¬ 
porting  dressing  percentages  of  finished 
animals  of  all  breeds  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  a  percentage  range  for  prime  fin¬ 
ished  Shorthorns  that  are  sold  at  the  top 
of  our  various  commercial  markets.  This 
range  is  largely  contingent  upon  tempera¬ 
ture,  length  of  shipment  and  other  equally 
vital  contributing  factors.  The  majority  of 
prime  finished  Shorthorn  cattle  will  dress 
between  63^/f  and  an  occasional  extreme 
high  of  a  degree  over  67  per  cent.  Extreme 
individual  examples  include  the  famous 
Tam  O’Glenburn,  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  steer  over  all  breeds  at  the  1930 
International  Live  Stock  Show,  which 
dressed  71.25  per  cent;  a  Shorthorn  female 
killed  by  .Xrmour  &  Co.  at  Denver  achieved 
the  phenomenal  mark  of  72.59  per  cent. 
The  carcass  is  well  developed  in  the  high 
priced  cuts  but  slightly  deficient  in  the 
round  and  is  not  always  evenly  covered. 
However,  the  best  Shorthorn  carcasses 
compare  favorably  with  the  carcasses  of 
any  breed  and  are  especially  popular  for 
the  hotel,  restaurant  and  dining  car  trade 
because  of  their  larger  size. 

In  spite  of  these  rare  high  marks  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  make  no  claim  for  superior¬ 
ity  over  other  breeds  in  dressing  out  per¬ 
centages.  Their  animals,  they  say,  keep 
abreast  of  the  other  breeds. 

Size 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  largest  beef  breed 
though  it  has  only  a  slight  margin  over 
the  Hereford.  Mature  bulls,  three  years 
old  or  over,  in  show  condition  weigh  2,200 
pounds  and  over;  cows,  1,700  pounds  and 
over.  Some  bulls  reach  2,800  pounds,  and 
cows,  2,000  or  more.  Dorothea  2nd,  grand 
champion  of  the  1909  International 
weighed  2,230  pounds. 

Records  of  weights  of  show  cattle  of  the 
V’arious  beef  breeds  e.xhibited  at  the  Inter-  | 
national  and  .Xmerican  Royal  indicate  that  i 
Shorthorns  reach  approximately  one-half  ! 
of  their  final  mature  weight  at  13/3 
months  or  400  days,  and  three-fourths  of 
their  mature  weight  at  25/3  months  or 
760  days.  These  records  also  show  that  I 
Shorthorns  are  as  a  rule  heavier  at  any 
given  age  than  other  beef  breeds,  though  I 
the  margin  between  Shorthorns  and  Here¬ 
fords  is  small.  Shorthorns  also  have  a  | 
longer  growing  period  and  make  heavier  \ 
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CLIPPER 

ROCKER  SEED  TREATER 


PREVENT  UNDESIRABLE  SEED  MIXTURES! 

Old  fashioned  methods  of  treating  and  foreign  seed  mixtures 
are  now  taboo!  The  new  Clipper  farm  model  Rocker  Seed 
Treater  is  completely  automatic . . .  requiring  no  power  to 
operate  and  is  easily  cleaned  after  each  treating  job! 

Just  make  tivo  small  adjustments  and  the  Rocker  Treater  will 
treat  up  to  100  bushels  per  hour  all  farm  seeds,  grains  and 
beans!  Remember ...  a  stronger  start  means  a  better  stand 
. . .  treat  your  seed  and  be  sure ! 

Write  now  to  Dept.  FQ  748  for  complete  information,  prices 
and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 
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Mows  and  Trims  Lawns 


Save  Time 
and  Labor  with  a 

MontaMower 


Nrw  nuHlrl.  New  type  metal  handle  ban 
special  device  to  adjust  rutting  height.  Drive  shaft  now 
mounted  on  free  rolling,  factory  lubrtrated.  sealed  ball 
beatings.  No  tiretl  twclis  or  aching  arms.  lbs.  live 

precision  iiiaile  mechanism  that  llrst  gathers,  then  cuts 
smoothly  a  clean  !«"  swath  through  grass,  dandelions, 
spike  grass,  lawn  weetls.  No  noise  or  clatter.  As  modem 
and  efficient  as  your  electric  raior.  Cuts  right  up  to  walb. 
fences,  trees  or  posts:  leaves  no  fringes  to  be  trimmed 
by  hand.  Cutters  self -sharpening.  Built  to  last  many 
years.  Many  thousands  In  u-se.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
for  26  years.  Costs  little.  Write  at  once  for  trial  on 
your  own  lawn  "approval  offer,"  guarantee  Information 
and  literature. 
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Quality  Corriedale’s 

FOR  SALE 


You  ore  always  welcome  to  visit  the 
farms  and  inspect  the  sheep.  We 
have  one  of  the  largest  flocks  of 
registered  Corriedales  in  the  east. 

• 

McBride  Corriedale  Farms 

HARPSTER,  OHIO 
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A  better  battery  for  farms 

Sta-ful  is  the  kind  of  battery  farmers 
have  been  iooking  for — a  battery  with 
more  power,  longer  life,  less  servicing, 
less  grief  and  greater  protection  against 
battery  failure  from  liquid  loss.  Plates 
in  Sta-ful  stay  fully  covered  and  active 
when  the  same  liquid  loss  leaves  ordi¬ 
nary  battery  plates  exposed  and  in¬ 
active.  See  your  neighborhood  Auto- 
Lite  Battery  Dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Prove  to  yourself  why  Sta-ful  is 
a  l>etter  battery  to  help  farmers  save 
time  and  money. 

AITO-LITE  BATTERY  CORPORATION 

I'oledo  1  Ohio 
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weights  at  maturity.  Shorthorn  calves,  yearlings,  and  two-year- 
olds,  though  heavier,  possess  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of 
their  matured  weight  than  cattle  of  other  breeds  of  the  same 
age.  In  other  words  they  are  as  a  rule  slightly  slower  maturing, 
though  they  weigh  heavier  at  a  given  age. 

Shorthorn  Disposition 

The  average  layman  might  under-estimate  the  advantage  of 
breeding  cattle  acknowledged  to  have  quiet,  calm  dispositions. 
Any  who  have  handled  Shorthorns,  or  have  observed  them,  will 
credit  the  breed  with  this  characteristic.  On  many  of  the  immense 
Argentina  ranches  there  are  cows  that  have  not  seen  a  human 
being  on  an  average  of  more  than  once  a  month  in  their  lives, 
and  yet  they  approach  the  rare  visitor,  lick  his  boots,  and  are 
not  frightened  by  cowboys  riding  among  them. 

Feeder  calves  coming  from  the  high  altitudes  of  summer  ranges 
that  have  never  seen  humans  require  little  more  than  a  day  or 
two  to  become  gentle  and  accustomed  to  completely  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  environment.  Feedlot  owners  pioint  out  that  a 
steer  that  ignores  distracting  noises  of  one  type  or  another  ex¬ 
pends  less  energy  than  the  one  who  throws  his  tail  in  the  air 
and  gallops  to  the  far  corner  of  the  lot  when  surprised  bv  some 
unusual  noise  or  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  There  are  occasional 
bad  boys  among  Shorthorn  society,  bom  and  bred  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks.  To  market,  to  market  with  them. 

The  Shorthorn  meets  the  world  with  patience  and  docility, 
j  Perhaps  it  results  from  the  fact  that  their  ancestry  has  had  gen- 
i  erations  of  domesticity,  it  may  be  they  are  born  lazy.  As  one 
rancher  put  it:  “They  are  either  too  durned  lazy  to  get  scared, 
or  they  just  don’t  give  a  damn.” 

!  Performance  on  the  Range 

It  has  never  been  a  contention  of  Shorthorn  producers  on 
either  the  range  or  farm  land  that  Shorthorn  cattle  thrive  on 
adversity.  The  cattle  have  been  bred  for  generations  on  the 
theory  that  they  will  give  best  results  on  a  maximum  oppor- 
i  tunity  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  as  popular  on  the  range 
as  some  other  breeds. 

During  the  great  droughts  of  1933  and  1934  one  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  owned  by  two  New  Mexico  brothers,  J.  and 
Henr\-  Brown,  Folsom.  New  Mexico,  gained  a  reputation  for 
the  breed  that  surprised  veteran  cowmen.  This  entire  herd  of 
cattle  was  the  only  one  in  that  section  to  come  through  the 
j  terrific  drought  intact — proving  that  they  can  endure  rigorous 
conditions. 

Shorthorns  are  fair  grazers  and  keep  in  good  condition  on 
good  pasture,  but  do  not  cover  as  much  ground  or  work  as 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  other  breeds.  The  breed  originated  in  a 
i  land  of  excellent  pastures.  On  his  return  from  a  trip  to  the 
Argentine  in  1908  and  1909,  George  M.  Rommel,  animal  hus¬ 
bandman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  stated: 
“.\rgentina  being  a  land  of  luxuriant  pastures  is  an  ideal  country 
'  for  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Lincoln  sheep.  The  great  majority  of 
the  cattle  are  Shorthorns;  Herefords  are  used  only  on  pastures 
that  are  naturally  poor  or  w’hich  have  been  overstocked.” 

Shorthorns  and  the  Shows 

In  the  past  twelve  months.  Shorthorn  steers  have  won  their 
share  of  individual  single  steer  awards  at  the  important  shows  of 
the  country.  The  best  of  all  breeds  at  the  1947  International  was 
Big  Boy,  entered  by  Claude  Millwee,  Ft.  Cobb,  Okla.  Other 
winnings  include  the  Grand  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion¬ 
ship  at  the  1946  International;  five  of  the  eight  Championships 
at  the  Pacific  International  of  1947  held  at  Portland,  Oregon; 
the  Grand  Championship  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  Live  Stock  Show, 
Omaha.  Nebraska;  Grand  Championship  at  the  Atlantic  Rural 
Exposition,  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Grand  Champion  at  the  1 1  th 
Inter-Mountain  Junior  Stock  Show,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Bourbon  Beef  Show,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Grand  Champion  in  the  4-H  Division  of  the  Junior  Live 
Stock  Show,  Spokane,  Washington ;  Grand  Champion  at  the 
Mid-South  Fair  and  Live  Stock  Show  at  Memphis.  Tennessee; 
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as  well  as  a  long  list  of  county  and  state 
fairs.  The  present  breed  slogan  is  “Short¬ 
horns  best  in  every  weigh.” 

.Although  in  the  corn  belt  purebred 
Shorthorns  maintain  an  edge  in  numbers, 
the  Hereford  and  Aberdeen- Angus  have 
become  strong  comjjetitors.  To  balance 
this  the  Shorthorn  has  been  making  incur¬ 
sions,  through  crosses,  into  the  range  herds, 
formerly  almost  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Hereford. 

The  Shorthorn  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
other  two  popular  breeds  in  developing 
desirable  characteristics  through  breeding 
and  can  point  to  a  number  of  exclusive 
good  qualities.  Formerly  criticized  for  un¬ 
evenness  and  patchiness  of  covering,  flat¬ 
ness  of  fore  ribs,  bareness  of  shoulder  and 
legginess,  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed 
are  comparatively  free  from  faults  and  the 
breed  as  a  whole,  as  better  blood  becomes 
more  prevalent,  is  advancing  toward  the 
common  goal  of  all  beef  breeds,  an  ideal 
animal  for  th«*  stockman  and  farmer. 

-As  a  breed  they  deserve  special  mention 
for  their  large  size,  thick  fleshing,  broad 
level  tops,  ease  of  fattening,  large  daily 
gains  on  feed,  good  nursing  qualities,  mild 
dispositions,  and  their  style  of  carriage  and 
their  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  form 
and  color. 

Down  on  the  Farm 

Earl  Jenkins.  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has 
raised  and  fed  Shorthorns  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  did  before  him.  Some¬ 
times  he  fills  out  his  feedlot  with  Angus 
and  Hereford  feeders  and  has  a  good  op- 
portunitv  to  compare  what  the  three  breeds 
will  do.  He  says.  “My  grandfather  had 
some  of  the  first  Shorthorns  brought  into 
Ohio.  They  were  leggy  and  pretty  rough, 
but  I’ve  watched  them  get  typier  every 
year  since  w'e  st-vted  buying  good  bulls, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  If  you  want  size 
Shorthorns  will  grow  the  biggest,  but  they 
won’t  put  on  finish  as  soon  as  Whiteface 
or  .Angus.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
reach  a  given  weight  several  weeks  before 
the  other  two.  They’re  “grow'thier”  all  the 
way  ’round.  I  like  the  extra  boost  their 
calves  get  from  plenty  of  milk.” 

Parker  S.  Walter,  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
has  a  herd  of  fine  Shorthorn  cows  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  raising  and 
finishing  beef  for  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets.  He  has  a  good  Hereford  bull  and 
believes  the  crosses  he  gets  are  perfect. 

Many  farmers  own  Shorthorns  as  a 
matter  of  preference,  but  not  Hugh  Mor¬ 
ris,  of  .Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Morris  feeds 
Shorthorns  because  he  believes  with  an 
abiding  faith  that  they  do  better  than  any 
other  breed  in  his  feedlot. 

He  sent  seven  carload  lots  to  the  1946 
International  and  won  a  first,  two  seconds, 
a  third,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  prize.  The  first 
prize  lot  of  fifteen  steers  weighed  15,730 
|x>unds  and  sold  for  50  cents  a  p)ound.  The 
seven  carloads  brought  him  $49,141.00,  an 
average  of  $468.00  a  steer  and  41  cents  a 
pound.  He  repeated  again  in  1947  with 
the  grand  champion  carload  lot  of  Short¬ 
horns. 


PAYS  OFF 
WHEN  FARMING 
IS  TOUGHEST... 


That’S  why  New  Holland's  simple  design  and  down-to-earth  engi¬ 
neering  stand  out.  New  Holland  farm  machinery  is  built  to  stand 
up  and  deliver  in  the  rough  spots.  Like  the  Baler  that  saves  you 
time  and  trouble  right  in  your  busiest  season  .  .  .  makes  your  farm¬ 
ing  easier  and  more  profitable.  And  there’s  a  New  Holland  time 
and  labor  saver  for  every  season.  Let  us  help  you  plan  now  for 
a  full  year  of  mechanized  farming.  Write  Dept.  DD-7  today  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 
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Twelve  reversible,  swinging  hammers 
give  this  Hammer  Mill  extra  capacity 
Feed  table  adjusts  far  yaur  convenience 


*Trod0^mork  U.  $.  PqU  Qi 
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Every  "Ottawa"  Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader  is  guaranteed  to  out-perform  and  out-last 
any  loader  on  the  market  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Actual  service  under  toughest  farm  co“ditions  back  ou'  GUARAN'’’EE  that  the  OTTAWA 
FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader  will — Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds— Raise  loads  over  8  feet —Fill, 
raise  and  dump  fork  load  in  30  seconds.  The  OTTAWA  LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the 
life  of  your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Operates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear  vision, 
easily  attached  or  detached,  saves  manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 


Bulldozer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Haystacking  attachments  available.  Available 
for  Most  Models  of  Row  Crop  or  Four  Wheel  Standard  Make  Tractors. 
Immediate  Delivery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 


STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
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. 

//ptee  ,  131946 
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INTTRNATIONAt' 
GRAND  CNAMflONj 

OVERALL  BREEDS 


BIG  BOY 

1947 


Not  ONE  —  but  THREE  International  Grand  Champion  Steers  Over  All  Breeds! 


-  THE  BIG  SWING  IS  TO  SHORTHORNS  - 

In  1947,  Shorthorns  enjoyed  their  greatest  year  in  steer  triumphs  in  interbreed  competition  throughout  the 
nation.  As  a  result  demand  for  Shorthorn  bulls  for  cross-breeding  has  been  the  greatest  in  modern  history. 
Commercial  beef  producers  everywhere  are  solving  increased  production  costs  with  the  well-established  Short¬ 
horn  characteristics  which  combine  greater  weight  with  modern  type  and  choice  quality  conformation.  They  are 
buying  Shorthorn  bulls  again  by  the  carload.  Sale  averages  in  1947  at  leading  national,  state  and  district 
sales  were  the  highest  in  30  years,  and  already  averages  are  up  from  $30  to  $200  per  head  in  1948  over  the 
corresponding  sale  average*  for  1947.  Membership  in  the  Association  has  doubled  in  six  years  over  the  previous 
all-time  figure. 

GET  IN  STEP  WITH  PROGRESS  —  BUY  SHORTHORNS 

Write  for  free  information  about  how  Shoathorns  can  increase  your  cattle  income.  Ask  for 
sources  of  supply  near  you.  Subscribe  to  SHORTHORN  WORLD,  semi-monthly,  $2  for  1  year. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association 

Depl.  850  Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


LIVKKY  .4!\D  FEED  (Cont,  from  p.  88) 

ing  it  made  a  “right  rousin  racket,”  as 
Mrs.  Hudgins  used  to  say. 

Aside  from  these  scheduled  tootlings, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  ice  plant  to  ser\e 
as  a  fire  alarm.  The  ice  plant  had  to 
keep  a  man  on  duty  all  night,  and  when 
a  fire  alarm  was  phoned  into  the  girl  in 
the  telephone  office,  she  would  call  the  ice 
plant.  The  fire  signal  was  a  series  of  long, 
low  blasts,  a  mournful  and  ominous  sound 
that  never  failed  to  rouse  the  bucket 
brigade  as  well  as  everyone  else  in  town. 

I  There  was  also  the  curfew,  which  the 
j  ice  plant  sounded  at  nine  every  night.  It 
meant  that  all  minors,  unless  with  their 
elders,  had  to  start  for  home  forthwith,  or 
be  accosted  by  Rainey  Sleight,  the  town 
1  marshal. 

Each  and  every  time  a  whistle  blew. 
Prince  .Albert  and  Little  Windy  would 
join  in  with  wild  and  complete  abandon. 
What  with  si.\  steam  whistles  and  two 
jackasses  going  full  tilt,  my  home  town 
really  announced  itself  on  these  special 
I  occasions. 

It  is  well  known  that  animals  have  a 
more  precise  feeling  for  time  than  humans 
have,  and  this  was  demonstrated  when  the 
new  night  man  at  the  ice  plant  forgot  to 
blow  the  five  o’clock  whistle  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  His  embarrassment  was  tremendous 
when  he  heard  the  two  jacks,  nearly  a  mile 
away,  start  reminding  him  in  brassy  notes 
I  that  he  had  forgotten  his  duties. 

Prince  Albert  and  Little  Windy  have 
i  long  since  been  hauled  off  to  some  for¬ 
gotten  glue  factory,  leaving  behind  them 
a  multitude  of  hard-working  but  sexless 
offspring. 

-After  their  demise  Mr.  Hudgins  decided 
that  mule  breeding  was  falling  off  so  much 
that  he  wouldn’t  replace  them.  A  few 
years  later  his  livery  stable  followed  the 
jacks  into  oblivion.  He  sold  it  to  a  young 
fellow  who  wanted  to  start  a  repair  shop 
for  a  new  contraption  called  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 


RAISE 

HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder 
animals  from  Syria. 
Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets  . . .  Every¬ 
one  wants  them... Labo¬ 
ratories  need  thousands. 
Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Will  Assure  You  Running  Water 
Regardless  How  low  the 
Temperature 

Merely  bury  the  nupply  to  the  Kreat- 
eet  depth  of  poaalble  froat  and  thl» 
hydrant  can  never  freeae-up.  Thou- 
aanda  are  rendering  yeara  of  service 
on  farms  throughout  the  nation.  So 
atmpllfled  even  a  child  can  repair. 
Only  one  flat  waaher  on  supply  and 
backed  by  38  yearn  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience.  No  better  froat  proof 
hydrant  on  the  market. 

5  ft.  overall  aise  %9,90  f.e.b.  PhlU. 
Add  for  longer  lengths  Sl.OOperft. 

Circular  F-120  on  request 
For  the  man  who  demands  the  bent. 

THE  IXL  PUMP  t  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

•50  North  Ninth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  23.  PA. 
Makers  of  Water  Cloaeta  and  Tank  Fittings  Since  1890 
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THE  FARM  PICTURES 

Cover  by:  A.  Bagliy-FPG 

\LL  photographs  appearing  in  this  issue 
were  taken  by  Joe  Munroe,  staff 
photographer,  excepting  those  listed  below : 
3 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  15-16 — Joe  Clark. 
17 — SCS.  18 — George  C.  Pace.  19 — Herb¬ 
ert  Gehr-Graflex  Photo  Contest.  20  — 
USDA-Knell.  23 — Frederick  L.  Hamilton- 
Frederick  Lewis.  26 — American  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Association,  middle  and  bottom. 
32 — Standard  Oil  Company-Parks.  33 — 
U.  S.  A.A.F-F.S.A.  34 — National  Fertilizer 
•Association;  University  of  Illinois  from 
National  Fertilizer  Association;  American 
Potash  Institute  from  National  Fertilizer 
.Association.  35 — O.  H.  Sears-University 
of  Illinois  from  National  Fertilizer  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Industrial 
Products  Laboratory  from  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association;  National  Fertilizer  As¬ 
sociation.  36 — Fred  Knoop.  39 — USDA- 
.Ackerman.  40 — Library  of  Congress.  41 — 
USDA-Madeleine  Osborne.  42 — Richard 
5V.  Hufnagle.  43 — Heil  Company.  44 — 
Richard  W,  Hufnagle.  46  —  Ralph  E. 
Lawrence.  48-49 — Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department.  50 — SCS.  51 — Karl  H.  Mas- 
lowski.  53 — J.  C.  Allen  &  Son,  top.  54 — 
Glen  Smith-Purdue  University;  J.  C.  Allen 
&  Son.  55 — Agronomy  Department-Kansas 
State  College.  62 — Arnold  Eagle.  63 — Cy 
LaTour.  64 — Arnold  Eagle.  65 — Cy  La- 
Tour.  66 — Standard  Oil  Company-Parks. 
67 — Arnold  Eagle.  68— J.  I.  Case.  69 — P. 
F.  Gaym-Shostal.  70 — USDA-McManigal. 
71 — Standard  Oil  Company-Libsohn.  72- 
73 — Carl  Mansheld.  74 — Piper  Aircraft 
Corp.  75 — Fred  Knoop.  76 — Caterpillar 
Tractor-Cessna  Aircraft.  77 — Lew  Mer- 
rim-Afonkmeyer.  78 — Cessna  Aircraft; 
.Aeronca  Aircraft.  79 — Lew  Merrim-A/on^- 
meyer.  81 — USDA-Forsythe.  82 — USDA- 
Forsythe,  bottom.  83— E.  1.  duPont  de- 
Nemours  &  Company.  84 — Keystone  In¬ 
ternational  News.  86-87 — Boulder  Daily 
Camera.  88 — B.  McGinnis.  89 — J.  Clark. 
136 — C.  Martin. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  Steelways, 
published  by  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  for  the  use  of  the  full  color  plates 
of  Currier  &  Ives  subjects  first  appearing 
in  that  magazine  and  illustrating  “A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress”  in  our  Winter  issue. 

Our  Apologies  to  the  Black  Angus 
In  the  article  “The  Polled  Blacks”  in 
our  spring  1948  issue  the  editors  of  Farm 
Quarterly  exercised  the  usual  editorial 
prerogatives  and  added  quotations  which 
were  “pro  and  con.”  Because  of  the  press 
of  time  these  quotes  were  not  seen  by  the 
author,  Lloyd  D.  Miller,  of  the  American 
.Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Association. 
Since  one  of  these  insertions  was  from  a 
cattleman  who  just  didn’t  like  Angus,  Mr. 
Miller  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
editors  to  infer  that  .Angus  cattle  are 
wilder  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  Like 
any  other  breed  they  respond  to  good 
treatment,  and  the  credit  or  fault  for  their 
behavior  is  a  direct  reflection  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  handling  them. 


/A^  ms  / 


The  above  tire  was  murdered  by 
lack  of  air!  Yet  the  life  of  the  tire 
could  have  been  saved,  if  it  had 
proper  air  pressure  at  all  times— for 
underhiflation  ruins  tires  quickly. 
Don’t  murder  your  tires.  Own  your 
own  tire  pressure  gauge.  Use  it 
often.  It  tells  the  exact  pressure  any 
time,  anywhere.  It  tells  you  how 


much  air  your  tires  need,  and  when 
you  need  to  stop  at  your  dealers 
for  more. 

It  pays  to  make  sure,  once  the  air 
is  in  the  tire,  that  it  stays  in.  The 
two  Seals  do  the  job.  The  valve  core 
holds  the  air  in  the  tire  valve.  The 
valve  cap  guarantees  an  air-tight 
valve. 


To"Maki  Your  Tiros  Lost  Longor/'RIDE  WITH  BOTH  SEALS,  luy  thorn  whero  you  sio  this  display. 
Watch  your  Pratturat,  Keep  a  Schradar  Tiro  Gauga  in  your  ear. 


VALVE  CORE 

I 


products 

CONTROl  THf  All 


A.  SCHtADIR’S  SON  •  ttOOKlVN  IZ.  NIW  YORK 
Divkion  of  Seovdl  Manu/oeturing  Company,  Ineorporotod  ^rrtrrr 
World's  largmt  Monufathmr  of  Tm  Vofvw.  Gaugot  and  Actaaarim 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 
NO.  21— FOR  NECK.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  Numbered 
both  sides.  $11.50  per  doz. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
doz. 

NO.  25M — Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rins 
Fasteners.  $6.50  per  doz. 

NO.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN. 

Upper  portion  strap; 
lower  portion  chain. 
$12.50  per  dozen. 

NO.  25— DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
Z5j  marker.  Marker 
Plates  SOLID  BRASS, 
numbered  both  sides. 
Chain  is  brass  plated. 
Weifht,  1  lb.  each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doz. 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
ir  Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11  Box  7  Huntington,  Indiana 

parks;] 

BARRED  ROCKS  3^,. 

Weridh 

viaesT  ^ BiRDsiWfitfAt^ 

Territlc^^g^ 
Layers!  U.S.- 

R.O.P.  records  to  #aaaE 
349  eggs  and  tlock  wIlB 
averages  over  250.  DREED 
IMillorura  Clean  4  L'.S.  „ 


SAVE  LABOR  A 

with  MULKEY’S 
NEW  IMPROVED*  ^K-7  ^ 
All-steel  iVy  M 

PORTABLE* 

BALANCED  A 
ELEVATOR  1 


for 

)  BALED  HAY 
and  i 

I  Ear  Com 
etc.  H 


W\f\ 


nnn. 

Maxiimim 

Lift 


6'&14' 

Extensioes 

AvaiUMe 


A'so  Available:  16' 
Elevator  (Same  design) 
*One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 

*New  winch  asaembly  easily  raises  elevator. 
*More  flights.  *Clutch  and  Brake  (extra  coat.) 


Write  for  ftttt  Ut 


Certltted.  Chicks  grow 
fast  and  don’t  need  to  be 
pampered  I  They  can  take  it ! 


ONLY 

Write  for 
Catalog 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621*J  Locust  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pollwd  Shorthorns  aro  faat  bacomlnK  tha  world’a  moat 
popular  farm  cattla  bacauaa  of  thalr  tnharant  eharactar- 
Istlca  to  raapond,  tha  boat  of  all  baaf  braada  to  all  natu¬ 
ral  farm  conditions.  Thalr  Taraatllltp  inauraa  complata 
adjuaUnant  to  aaary  damaod  mada  upon  tham.  Thap  aWar 
tha  rraataat  watfht  acroaa  tha  acalaa  for  thalr  beard 
and  kaap  In  tha  ahortaat  period  of  time,  divine  QUiefeaat 
return  on  land  and  cattla  Inaaatmant.  Polled  Shortbara 
values  have  Increased  2S%  to  data  over  tbm  same 
period  last  yaar.  Write  for  FREE  INPORMATIOM  about 
Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  naar  you. 
Subaertba  to  Shorthorn  World.  S2  for  1  yr.,  §4  for  3  yes* 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept,  sot  U.  •.  Varda  Caicaca  •.  III. 
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BETTER  LOOKING 


ALFALFA  DEHYDRATING 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

green  and  leafy,  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
can  add  to  her  health  and  that  of  her 
calves.  The  vitamin  A  content  of  her  milk 
will  be  high,  and  butter  made  from  the 
cream  will  carry  a  high  vitamin  A  potency. 

Dr.  Hauge  of  Purdue  believes  that  one 
of  the  great  opportunities  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  producing  and  merchandising 
high  vitamin  A  content  butter  and  milk, 
thus  improving  the  general  health  of  all 
of  its  customers.  Dr.  Hauge  says,  “Were 
the  dairy  people  to  make  a  drive  on  pro¬ 
ducing  this  type  of  milk  and  butter  we 
might  take  the  old  saw  about  feeding 
‘green  grass  to  a  red  cow  to  produce  white 
milk  that  makes  yellow  butter’  and  add 
‘to  put  rosy  cheeks  on  children!’ 

“The  vitamin  A  potency  of  milk  and 
butter,”  says  Dr.  Hauge,  “starts  with  the 
feed  the  cow  gets.  It  is  possible,  through 
feeding  high  v’itamin  A  content  hay  or 
meal  (and  good  quality  dehydrated  alfalfa 
hay  or  meal  should  run  about  120,000 
vitamin  A  units  to  a  pound)  to  build  the 
winter  vitamin  A  content  of  butter  up  to 
about  22,000  units  per  pound.  This  would 
be  near  what  it  would  be  if  the  cows  were 
on  good  pasture.  A  pound  of  such  butter 
contains  approximately  four  times  the 
daily  vitamin  A  requirements  of  an  adult. 

“The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  breed  of  the  cow  upon  the 
vitamin  A  potency  of  butter.  To  some 
breeders  it  has  seemed  logical  that  the 
breeds  which  give  the  more  highly  colored 
milk  fat  are  utilizing  the  carotene  of  the 
feed  more  efficiently,  and  consequently,  are 
producing  butter  of  higher  vitamin  A  value. 
However,  experiments  at  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  have  shown  that,  in  general,  the 
different  breeds  on  the  same  ration,  or  the 
same  pasturage,  produce  butter  of  about 
the  same  total  vitamin  A  potency. 

“Guernsey  and  Jersey  butters  are  usually 
high  in  carotene  and  low  in  vitamin  A, 
while  the  butters  from  such  breeds  as  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Ayrshire  are  of  lower  carotene 
content  and  higher  vitamin  A  content. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  cows  convert  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  carotene  into  vitamin  A  than  do 
the  breeds  from  whose  milks  are  made  the 
lesser  pigmented  butters.  The  extent  of 
conversion  varies  also  among  individual 
cows.” 

How  It  Is  Fed 

For  cows  being  fed  good  sun  cured 
legume  hay  a  concentrate  mixture  with  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  given  below.  This 
contains  between  16%  and  17%  digestible 
protein. 

Ground  corn  600  lbs. 

Ground  oats  330  lbs. 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal . 100  lbs. 

Wheat  bran  150  lbs. 

Com  distillers’  grains  600  lbs. 

Soybean  oil  meal  200  lbs. 


'HIN  yOUR  COWS  ARE 
ON  PASTURE... 


BOLENS  HUSKI 


Have  clean,  smooth  turf  with  this  tractor- 
mower  combination.  Depend  on  BOLENS 
HUSKI  not  only  for  lawn  mowing,  but  use  the 
iame  tractor  for  seeding,  harrowing,  mowing, 
snow  plowing  and  spray  painting.  For  com¬ 
plete  details,  see  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

273  Pork  St.  Port  Waihinglon,  Wit. 

Mttir  pirfiraaict,  kitttr  prici . . .  poir  bist  bdp  is  BOLENS 


Record-keeping  dairy- 
men  have  found  it  pays 
1  ♦/  ^  small  amount 

M  Tuxedo  Dairy  even 

’  P  **p  when  pastures  are  at 

their  best.  They  then 
gradually  increase  the  amount  as 
pastures  deteriorate.  Thus  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  grass  are  offset;  the  cows 
are  kept  in  good  bodily  condition;  there 
is  no  drop  in  milk  production  when  the 
shift  is  made  from  pasture  to  full  feed¬ 
ing.  See  your  Tuxedo  dealer. 


THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 

Established  in  1881 


Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


You  can  tocuro  Iho  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  farm  management  and  ap¬ 
praisal  orgonization  through  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

A  cumulative  reference  volume  of  450  pages  of 
vital  statistical  facts  and  information,  in  strong 
ring  binder.  Twice  monthly  releases  keep  it 
current  — interpret  trends  and  predict  autleok  on 
prices,  production,  morkets,  shortages  and  sur¬ 
pluses  ahead.  Thausands  af  farmers  and  business 
men  profit  through  its  use.  .  .  .  The  $10  reference 
volume  and  twice  monthly  releases  for  6  months, 
$15.  Service  thereafter,  per  year,  $10. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Releases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Sox  24S,  5511  Pershing  Ave.  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  — FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


Grow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  25  days.  Many 
have  started  successful  businesses  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are 
an  excellent  food  source,  are  always  in 
demand,  and  are  salable  at  top  prices.  For 
complete  details  write: 

RICE  FARM 

201  H.  STREET,  MELROSE  76,  MASS. 


Paul  Jet  Pumps  (above) 
available  for  either  shallow 
or  deep  well  service. 

Whatever  your  water  needs 
there's  a  Paul  Pump  built  to 
do  the  job  efficiently  and  at 
low  power  consumption. 
Proof  that  Paul  Pumps  are 
dependable  is  the  fact  that 
many  are  still  giving  excel¬ 
lent  service  30  years  after 
installation. 


SHALLOW  AND 
DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


WATER  SOFTENERS 
SINCE  1908 


Require  s  teiTMlnx  tool!  Ssre  time. 


isbor,  money  I  Now  the 


NEW  IMPROVED  IDEAL 
For  eisiest  operstlon.  En¬ 
tirely  by  hsnd  snd  foot  levers, 
Tumi  in  smsU  spsce. 


Send  for  FREE  literature, 


—  W  '  —  P  3  wheels 

Model  80r*~3ll  ZJ  TERRACERS  (2  rear 

3  wheels,  KuL  DITCHERS  drum  discs  I 

2  rear  drum  *  record 

discs  GRADERS  maker  I 

Newest  improvements  !  Build  perfect  temces — cut  snd 
clein  ditches,  irrigttion  or  drtintge — build  rice  levees — 
grade  raids — level  land.  At  lowest  cost  ! 

Write  ter  descriptive  folders. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  EQ  Owensboro,  Hentuchy 


Send  mo  FREE  liloroturo  on  the  Foul  Pomp  lino  and 
Dealers  name. 


Nome 


Addrou 


Total 


If  the  farmer  is  lucky  enough  to  make  and  store  chopped  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  hay  it  is  fed  as  any  other  hay,  the  difference 
is  that  he  will  need  to  feed  approximately  10%  less  of  it. 

F.  W.  Steere  has  used  an  alfalfa  dehydrator  on  his  Shasta 
Farms  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan.  He  says,  “I  have  been 
operating  a  dehydrator  on  my  farm  for  three  seasons.  It  is  run 
by  farm  labor  with  no  more  difficulty  than  any  other  piece  of 
farm  equipment.  The  problem  is  to  find  out  how  much  the 
quick  curing  of  alfalfa  contributes  to  the  feeding  value.  We  have 
considerable  favorable  evidence  but  no  actual  proof  of  what 
dehydrated  alfalfa  has  done  for  our  stock.  Certainly  it  is  a 
process  with  a  lot  of  possibilities.” 

Small,  portable  dehydrators,  which  can  be  hooked  up  to  a 
special  type  hay  wagon  or  a  mow,  will  enable  many  farmers 
to  produce  dehydrated  hay  at  home.  One  such  dryer,  made  by 
the  American  Crop-Drying  Equipment  Co.,  of  Crystal  Lake,  Ill., 
may  be  used  for  diy'ing  hay,  grain  and  other  crops. 

At  Beltsville  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  ran 
two  tests,  one  each  with  spring  and  fall  farrowed  pigs,  to  study 
the  feeding  value  of  dehydrated  legume  hay  meals  as  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  rations  of  feeder  pigs,  fed  from  weights  of  approxi¬ 
mately  65  to  125  pounds’  weight  in  dry  lot.  Dehydrated  soybean, 
kudzu,  sericea,  and  alfalfa  hay  meals  and  a  sun-cured  alfalfa 
hay  meal  were  fed  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total  ration.  The  control  | 
group  received  no  hay  meal.  Except  for  the  group  receiving 
dehydrated  sericea  hay,  the  pigs  fed  the  hay  meal  gained  faster 
and  required  less  feed  per  unit  of  grain  than  those  receiving 
no  hay  meal.  The  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  produced  the  most 
rapid  gains  and  made  the  most  economical  use  of  feed.  Pigs 
fed  it  gained  36  per  cent  faster  with  10  per  cent  less  feed  per 
unit  of  grain  than  did  the  controls  and  9  per  cent  faster  with 
8  per  cent  less  feed  than  those  fed  the  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay.  j 

Dehydrated  kudzu  and  soybean  hay  meals  gave  results  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  sun-cured  alfalfa  meal.  The  hays  in  the 
test  were  rated  as  follows :  Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated 
soybean  meal,  sun-cured  alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated  kudzu  meal, 
and  dehydrated  sericea  meal. 

For  Feeding  Hogs 

For  lot-fed  hogs  that  do  not  have  access  to  good  pasture  the  i 
following  mixtures  are  recommended ; 


Hand-Fed  Ration 

Self-Feeder  Ration 

Sows 

Sows  , 

55  lbs.  ground  corn 

45  lbs.  ground  corn 

25  lbs.  ground  oats 

25  lbs.  ground  oats 

15  lbs.  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 

25  lbs.  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 

5  lbs.  supplement  (40%)  such 

5  lbs.  supplement  (40%) 

as  tankage. 

Gilts 

Gilts 

57  lbs.  ground  corn 

42  lbs.  ground  com 

20  lbs.  ground  oats 

25  lbs.  ground  oats 

15  lbs.  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 

25  lbs.  alfalfa  meal 

8  lbs.  supplement  (40%) 

8  lbs.  supplement  (40%) 

These  rations  assume  that  the  hogs  have  free  access  to  a  ! 
mineral  mixture. 

In  feeding  chickens  there  are  a  great  variety  of  mashes  fed  j 
depending  upon  the  desired  result  such  as  eggs,  broilers  or  a  j 
breeding  flock.  In  general  a  mash  mixture  should  contain  5%  I 
to  10%  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  by  weight. 

.Management  Makes  It  Pay  Off 
For  farmers  and  dairy’men  who  arc  interested  in  feeding  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  it  is  important  to  consider  that  dehydration  will 
be  one  more  production  cost  added  to  the  meat  or  milk.  If  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  hay  is  to  be  fed  the  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  it  will  have  to  be  balanced  off  against  the  plus  values  that 
can  be  gained  from  feeding  it.  And  to  be  really  accurate  at  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  increased  cost  figure  one  should  not  only  figure  the 
cost  of  hay  produced  by  old  methods  but  also  figure  the  cost  of 
hay  lost  due  to  bad  weather.  If  alfalfa  meal  is  to  be  fed  it  will 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  feeds  in  the  concentrate  mixture, 
and  this  will  add  very  little,  if  anything,  to  the  concentrate  cost. 
Nevertheless  it  will  take  good  management  to  carry  through  with 
the  health  and  growth  grains  and  convert  them  into  a  profit. 

j 


Grow  Bigger,  Better  Crops 

The  surest,  quickest  way  to  increase  yields  and  make 
more  money  is  to  test  each  field,  then  give  it  the  right  fer¬ 
tilizer  formula,  and  the  right  amount. 


How  Corn  Ears  Are  Affected  by 
Lack  of  Proper  Fertilizers 

1.  This  ear  grown  on  tested,  fertile  soil. 

2.  Ear  from  soil  lacking  nitrogen. 

3.  From  soil  low  in  phosphorus. 

4.  Immature,  from  potash  starvation. 


Four  years  of  testing  on  7 
fields  made  corn  yield  soar  from 
32  to  59  bushels  an  acre;  oats 
went  from  38  to  46  bu.;  wheat 
from  20  to  32  bu.;  hay  cut  2% 
times  as  much  to  the  acre. 

Save  Money  on  Fertilizer 
.  .  .  Get  More  Back  I 

Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
will  guide  you  in  getting  up  to 
$3.00  back  from  every  dollar 
spent  on  fertilizer. 

Don’t  throw  away  money  on 
lime  or  phosphate  where  the  soil 
already  has  enough !  One  farmer 
found  several  areas  had  too 
much  lime  and  needed  potash. 
He  bought  the  potash  with  the 
money  he  would  have  spent  on 
lime  and  got  15  to  30  more 
bushels  of  com  per  acre. 


Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  to  use— ouiekly  tells  how 
much  nitrogen,  phosphate  and 
potash  every  acre  requires  .  .  . 
whether  lime  is  needed  and  how 
much. 

Same  kit  we  furnish  county 
agents,  govt,  depts.,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  Everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests.  Directions  in¬ 
clude  charts  showing  needs  of 
125  farm  crops,  fruits,  trees, 
flowers,  etc.  The  handsome  butter¬ 
nut  chest  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Money-back  guarantee. 


Raise  Healthier  Stock.  Herds  grow  faster, 
heavier  and  healthier  when  grazing  on 
tested,  fertile  soil.  Poor  soil  can  even 
cause  poor  breeding. 

Less  Damage  from  Insects,  llight,  etc. 
Crops  on  unbalanced  soil  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  insects,  blight  and  other 
diseases.  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  mean  less 
expense  for  spraying,  etc. 

Order  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  now!  Test  anytime,  any- 
whebe — use  it  all  season,  even  in 
sidedressing  growing  crops.  In 
10  minutes  you  know  more  what 
your  soil  needs  than  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  farming. 

OVER  100,000  KITS  NOW  IN  USEI 


da  Luxe 

Professional  Model 


$22 


.50, 


ORDER  NOW^^^/^/2 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

lex  470,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
World's  Largest  Mokers 
of  Soil  Test  Kits 

Dealers  Write  for  Special  Offer 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Bex  470,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  me . de  Luxe  Professional 

Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  fd)  $22.50. 

□  Enclosed  is  $ .  Send  C.O.D. 

Send  order  nreoaid.  I— I 


plus  postage. 


Name- 


St.  or  R.  D: 


City- 
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are  THE  Fruit  Trees 
of  the  FUTURE 

LEARN  HOW  you  will  get  your  fruit,  in  many 
varieties,  almost  immediately,  without  woiting 
decades  before  you.  can  pick  a  crop  of  full- 
sized  fruit  of  superior  quality — in  color  and 
flavor — unexcelled. 

USE  YOUR  SPACE  to  the  fullest  extent,  with 
greatest  economy — a  minimum  of  effort,  core 
and  quick  profits. 

Our  catalog  will  tell  yqu 

■  What— Where— When -^How  to 

plant  these  size-controlled  trees 
on  your  farm 

or  for  your  home  grounds. 

ALSO  will  inform  you  how  we  have  made  use 
of  the  best  materials  and  methods  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  to  insure  the  greotest  pos¬ 
sible  success  in  growing  fruit  in  our  soils  and 
climate. 

ALSO  contains  full  details  about 

ESPALIER  —  Trained  Fruit  Trees 

how  they  can  be  used  with  most  pleasing 
effect  on  trellis  or  wall — where  no  other  plant¬ 
ing  can  equal  the  grace  of  their  fascinating 
forms  —  Very  decorative  and  bearing  full  size 
delicious  fruit. 

We  carry  the  best  varieties  of  Blueberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  other  fruits 
useful  for  your  garden — all  fully  described  in 
our  catalog. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  D-7  Today 


]  HENRY  LEUTHARDTi 

Pori  Chester  •  Neiu  Yorki 


King  Street,  opposite  Comly  Ave. 

I  have  specialized  exclusively  for  20  years  in 
this  country,  my  Swiss  ancestors  100  years,  in 
propagating  a  wide  variety  of  the  finest  of 
the  above  trees. 


GREATER 

Lv/O  digestibility  j 

OF  GRAIN  PROTEINS  | 

WHEN  j 

BLUE  RIBBON 

CONDENSED  BUTTERMILK 

IS  USED 

Tests  made  at  a  leading  midwestern 
agricultural  school  prove  that  when 
buttermilk  is  added  to  the  diet  of  hogs 
and  poultry,  digestibility  of  grain  pro¬ 
teins  is  increased  by  20%  or  more. 

1 

•  Ploin  Condensed 
Buttermilk 

•  Fortified  Pig  Buttermilk, 
with  Vitamins  D  and  G 

•  Fortified  Chick  Buttermilk, 
with  Vitamins  0  and  G 

o  Fortified  Breeder's  Butter¬ 
milk  "E"  with  Vitamins 
D,  G  and  E 

Plants  throughout  the 
Central  West  States 

Write  us  for  Prices 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 


536  LIVINGSTON  STREET,  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 


the:  old  rkd  bull 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

some  old  rotten  rails  and  they  went 
through  t)ie  engine  lilce  castor  oil  through 
a  kid.  \  hunk  of  burning  fence  rail  as 
big  as  my  hand  flew  into  the  machine  and 
the  straw  caught.  The  separator  exploded 
and  blew  one  side  and  most  of  the  top  off. 
Fire  belched  out  on  the  feeder  and 
scorched  him  pretty  bad.  He  lost  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  most  of  his  hair.  Took  us  two 
days  to  get  her  goin’  again.  After  that 
we  wouldn’t  make  a  set  unless  we  had 
coal.” 

The  first  putfit  Uncle  Jud  owned  lacked 
most  of  the  automatic  features  that  came 
in  later.  The  straw  spewed  out  of  the 
separator  and  fell  onto  the  elevator  of  the 
stacker  which  carried  it  to  the  stack. 
Several  men  took  it  away  and  built  up 
the  stack,  tramping  it  down  and  laying  it 
-SO  that  it  would  turn  water,  h  good  stacker 
was  much  in  demand  and  was  paid  a 
premium  over  the  usual  $1.00  or  $1.50  a 
day  the  other  hands  got.  It  was  hard,  hot 
work  in  loose  straw,  and  it  was  always 
du«ty.  When  the  “Farmer’s  Friend,”  the 
automatic  blower  and  stacker  came  in, 
and  the  stack  was  built  up  by  shifting  the 
blower,  farmers  didn’t  like  it  at  first  be¬ 
cause  they  said  it  pulverized  the  sp-aw 
and  the  stack  would  take  water.  They 
also  couldn’t  see  why  its  great  jet  of  air 
wouldn’t  “suck  wheat  out  of  the  screens.” 

In  the  early  days  another  important 
man  on  the  separator  was  the  “weigher.” 
He  held  a  peck  measure  under  the  grain 
spout  and  tallied  off  each  bushel.  Uncle 
Jud  said  the  tally  man  was  often  a  bone 
of  contention.  If  the  rig  owner  hired  him, 
the  farmer  was  likely  to  accuse  him  of 
faulty  mathematics ;  if  the  farmer  hired 
him  or  did  the  work  himself  the  rig 
owner  accused  him  of  going  to  sleep,  or 
poor  eyesight.  ^Vhen  the  automatic 
weigher  and  counter  was  perfected  those 
arguments  ceased,  but  cynical  farmers 
always  insisted  that  a  sample  hopper-full 
be  weighed  before  starting  a  job.  In  Uncle 
Jud’s  case  this  ceremony  was  usually 
performed  with  considerable  heat  because 
he  felt  his  honesty  was  being  questioned. 
He  admitted  that  he  knew  several  tricks 
for  cheating  the  weigher  (allowing  dust 
to  collect  to  be  weighed  every  time  it  trip¬ 
ped)  but  he  said  he  never  resorted  to  such 
“low  tactics  to  make  a  few  cents.” 

The  feeder  was  one  of  the  permanent 
crew.  On  each  side  of  him  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  the  cylinder  stood  a  band 
cutter  who  cut  the  bands  on  the  sheaves 
as  they  were  pitched  from  the  wagons. 
The  feeder  reached  over,  pulled  the  sheaf 
in  front  of  him  and  with  one  sweep 
fanned  it  out  and  fed  it  into  the  whirling 
cylinder.  The  cutters  used  Barlow  pocket 
knives  honed  to  a  razor’s  edge.  The  work 
of  the  band  cutters  and  the  feeder  had  to 
be  nicely  synchronized  to  keep  the  sheaves 
flowing  steadily  and  evenly  into  the  cylin¬ 
der.  If  the  cutter  had  to  make  an  extra 


FEED  CARROT  OIL 


Helps  Livestock 

to  Do  Well 

Feed  carrots — the  great  live¬ 
stock  conditioner — in  the  form 
of  carrot  oil.  It  is  the  oil 
soluble  vitamin  activity  of  gar¬ 
den  carrots.  Added  to  feeth  it 
promotes  good  health  —  glossy 
coats.  Improves  breeding  results 
_  Special  introductory  offer.  Send 

$1  with  this  ad  for  regular  4  oz.  bottle  of  Quintrex 
Wheat  Germ  and  Carrot  Oil — a  favorite  with  breeders. 
FREE  on  Request — our  36-page  catalog  containing 
complete  information  on  carrot  oil  and  its  use  in 
livestock  feeding. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Oept.  Aa.  .South  Whitley.  Imllana 


II  MONEY-MAKERS!!! 

IS  SPRING-SUMMER 

FARM  CATALOG.  Outstanding  valuesi  Also 
BOOK  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES  featuring  Motels,  Stores,  Gas 
Stations,  Cabin  Courts,  Tourist  Homes,  etc. 
Either  FREE.  TELL  us  what  you  want.  Where? 
Price?  Terms?  SAVE  Time  and  Money  thru  our 
48-yeor-old  Coast -to -Coast  Service.  Write 

STROUT  REALTY 

255  4th  Av«.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

20  West  ?th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

453  5.  Spring  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


Oim  a  TROrWOOD 


The  ideal  Trailer  Coach.  Light  and  compactly 
built.  Easily  towed  anywhere.  Completely  fur¬ 
nished.  Unsurpassed  in  mobility  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Accommodates  four  persons.  Low 
in  price,  and  a  sound  investment  in  traveling 
pleasure  and  livability.  Send  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  Folder  No.  126 

TIOTNOOD  TRAILERS,  IRC.,  TROTVOOD,  OHIO. 


Official  Organ  of  the 
Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


A  monthly  review  of  Canadian  Jerseys 
"THE  WORLD'S  BEST" 

Write  for  sample  copies  to 
CANADIAN  JERSEY  BREEDER 
Box  153,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

5200 


EASY  TO  TURN  TREES  INTO  MOM 
—BELSAW  MODELS  in  10  to  : 
foot  aawinR  lengths.  MECHANICAL  _ 

FEED,  accorate  set  works  and  post-  ” 

Live  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  anto  en- 
gine  for  low  coet  power.  Tbonaands  used  for  com- 
Makes  lumber.  tiM,  ^  mercial  sawing.  It 


shinglw.Grat^ 
lain,  stud¬ 
ding,  tid¬ 
ing. 


pays  for  itself  qaick- 

Mr.  NettUton  tj 
Calif.,  reporta .... 
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pass  at  the  twine  band,  or  he  was  out  of  timing,  the  feeder’s 
hand  or  arm  was  likely  to  be  in  the  way  and  a  nasty  wound  re¬ 
sulted.  Band  cutters  usually  worked  all  the  way  around  a  ring, 
gaining  skill  at  each  job.  Some  of  them  boasted  that  they  “never 
drew  blood  all  season.”  An  extra  thrifty  farmer  might  want  the 
twine  bands  saved  to  tie  the  grain  sacks.  This  added  an  extra 
operation  for  the  cutter.  An  inventive  engineer  thought  of  the 
simple  expedient  of  adding  a  row  of  knives  to  the  cylinder  and 
the  feeder  and  the  two  cutters  became  unemployed  victims  of 
progress. 

Breakdowns  were  frequent  and  sometimes  costly,  especially  in 
time.  The  season  was  short  and  the  schedule  was  tight,  and  plans 
were  made  weeks  in  advance.  Pies  were  baked,  meat  purchased, 
and  help  engaged.  A  delay  caused  no  end  of  confusion.  But  the 
machinery  was  far  from  fool  proof ;  in  fact,  in  the  early  days  it 
was  rather  primitive.  The  causes  of  breakdowns  were  cosmic  in 
number. 

“Everytime  a  belt  broke  I’d  swear  to  quit  the  business,”  Uncle 
Jud  said.  “A  belt  no  longer  than  your  arm  could  hold  you  up 
for  an  hour.”  Sometimes  when  everybody  was  anxious  to  get 
started  the  sheaves  might  be  “tough”  and  then  there  was  a  series 
of  stops  while  the  separator  man  crawled  into  the  belly  of  the 
machine  to  cut  out  the  straw  jam.  The  separator  was  not  the 
only  offender.  A  steam  engine  could  be  a  cranky  hulk  of  hell- 
born  metal.  A  blown  gasket  or  a  leaky  steam  tube,  or  just  plain 
perverseness,  caused  frequent  delays. 

“The  thing  that  scared  me  most  was  something  getting  into 
the  cylinder,”  Uncle  Jud  said.  “Sometimes  there’d  be  a  stone 
caught  in  the  butt  of  a  sheaf  and  this  almost  always  knocked 
some  teeth  out  of  the  cylinder.  We  always  watched  out  for  such 
things  when  we  done  a  job  for  someone  who  was  on  the  outs 
with  his  neighbors.  He  might  slip  a  harrow  tooth  or  a  horse  shoe 
into  a  sheaf,  just  to  be  ornery.”  Sometimes  a  pitchfork  got  away 
from  a  careless  pitcher  and  caused  a  noisy  and  costly  diversion.  ' 

The  band  cutter  usually  intercepted  these  foreign  articles,  but  ^ 
when  the  automatic  feeder  came  in  the  discovery  w'as  announced 
by  a  terrific  clatter  and  the  zing  of  teeth  flying  from  the  cylinder.  | 

Since  threshing  came  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  and 
was  a  dusty  job,  the  men  drank  vast  quantities  of  water,  usually 
supplied  by  a  “water  boy.”  If  a  farmer  didn’t  have  a  small  boy 
in  his  family  there  were  plenty  of  applicants  for  the  job.  Al¬ 
though  the  standard  wage  was  only  25  cents  a  day,  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  working  around  the  threshing  outfit  and  of  being  an 
important  man  among  men  made  the  job  one  of  adventure 
rather  than  labor.  Uncle  Jud  had  a  nephew,  Kenny  Dean,  who 
lived  in  the  city  and  liked  to  visit  the  farm  during  the  threshing 
season.  Uncle  Jud  generally  got  him  on  as  water  boy  at  near-by 
jobs.  Kenny’s  hero  was  the  engineer. 

“He  got  mighty  sick  one  day  on  a  chew  of  Star  plug  the  en¬ 
gineer  give  him.”  Uncle  Jud  related.  “He  was  always  trying  to 
throw  the  jug  over  his  arm  and  drink  with  one  hand,  like  the 
men  did.  Lost  two  teeth  that  way  one  summer.” 

The  water  boy  circulated  around  the  separator  and  made 
periodic  trips  to  the  field  to  supply  the  pitchers.  He  carried  the 
water  either  in  a  jug  or  wooden  keg  and  everybody  drank  out 
of  the  same  vessel,  scorning  a  tin  cup.  Some  of  the  more  fas¬ 
tidious  made  a  concession  to  sanitation  by  pouring  out  a  dribble 
before  taking  a  drink. 

“One  feller  in  the  ring  had  a  sulphur  well  and  nobody  liked 
the  water,”  said  Uncle  Jud.  “Thought  it  would  physic  them.  So 
this  feller  hauled  up  a  load  of  early  apples  and  had  a  barrel  of 
cider  for  us.  Everbody  drunk  too  much.  There  wasn’t  much  | 
done  the  next  day.  Too  weak.  It  was  worse  than  the  water.  1 

“One  other  time  Dan  Collins  promised  us  a  keg  of  beer  if  we  j 
made  a  thousand  bushels  the  first  day  we  was  at  his  place.  You  I 
should’ve  seen  the  sheaves  fly.  Made  it  before  sundown.  Then 
the  next  year  everybody  tried  it,  but  the  women  didn’t  like  it, 
and  the  preacher  either,  and  so  we  was  done  out  of  our  beer.” 

According  to  Uncle  Jud  there  was  a  good  deal  of  harmless 
chicanery’  connected  with  threshing.  There  was  a  hot  rivalry- 
in  the  ring  for  the  highest  yield  per  acre.  This  led  to  some  cur¬ 
ious  exaggerations.  When  the  fields  were  planted  the  acreage 
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Throw  a  handful  of  salt  to  your 
hogs.  If  they  are  getting  enough, 
they’ll  ignore  it.  If  not,  they’ll 
relish  it.  That’s  a  signal  to  you  to 
give  them  the  salt  their  systems 
need.  This  cuts  your  feeding  costs. 
Most  hogs  don’t  get  enough  salt. 
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feed,  fatten,  and  finish. 


Livestock  need  salt  free  choice. 

Ic  supplies  both  sodium  and  chlorine 
—  the  sodium  needed  in  bile  for 
digesting  fats  and  carbohydrates; 
the  chlorine  of  hydrochloric  acid 
for  converting  feed  proteins  into 
body  tissue.  Salt  is  also  important 
to  blood,  to  nerves,  to  muscles. 
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was  likely  to  be  stretched,  but  when  it 
came  threshing  time  it  had  mysteriously 
shrunk.  Forty  acres  at  planting  became 
35  at  threshing. 

It  was  the  custom  for  a  farmer  with  a 
half-day  job  to  furnish  one  team  and  one 
extra  man.  He  usually  sent  his  best  man 
and  team  and  took  pride  in  the  beauty  of 
his  load  of  sheaves  and  the  number  of 
loads  to  the  separator.  Sometimes  a  slack 
loader  would  put  up  a  dummy  load, 
sheaves  laid  loosely  and  hollow  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Social  pressure  and  ridicule  generally 
cured  such  characters.  There  was  a  kind 
of  prestige  connected  with  getting  the  first 
load  up  to  the  separator  at  the  beginning 
''f  the  day,  but  the  man  with  the  last  load 
at  sundown  felt  imposed  upon. 

Uncle  Jud  was  a  great  trencherman  and 
his  fondest  memories  dwelt  on  the  bounte¬ 
ous  meals  which  went  with  threshing. 
Each  housewife  tried  to  outdo  the  other 
in  variety  and  excellence.  The  men  were 
the  not  unwilling  victims  of  this  riv’alry. 
There  was  no  question  of  feeding  or  not 
feeding  the  whole  crew,  sometimes  thirty 
or  fortv  men.  both  the  noon  and  evening 
meal.  The  pace  was  set  by  the  first  dinner 
of  the  season  and  thereafter  everv  farm- 
wife  in  the  ring  tried  to  outshine  every 
table  that  was  spread  before.  There  was 
usually  three  or  four  kinds  of  meat, 
relishes  and  preserv’es,  two  kinds  of 
potatoes,  mashed  and  sweet,  dishes  of 
beans,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables,  and 
gallons  of  gravy.  Both  pie  and  cakes  were 
serv’ed  and  ever\’body  ate  both  because 
they  didn’t  want  “to  offend  the  missus.” 
Chicken  was  not  one  of  the  favorites. 
There  was  a  belief  that  a  farmer  who 
served  chicken  saved  up  all  his  tough  old 
roosters  just  for  threshers.  Beef,  preferably 
steak,  was  the  favorite,  with  roast  pork 
a  close  second. 

The  men  were  expected  to  remember 
every  detail  of  the  meal  to  report  to  their 
wives  so  that  they  could  add  an  original 
touch  to  brag  about  when  it  came  their 
turn.  The  quality  of  threshing  dinners 
went  up,  ad  infinitum,  in  the  Midwest. 
They  are  still  regarded  as  the  acme  of 
American  cookery. 

A  half-pound  of  meat  was  considered 
about  right  for  each  man  if  there  were 
plenty  of  side  dishes.  Sometimes  a  stingy 
housewife  would  skimp  on  the  beef  or 
pork  and  slip  in  some  weiners,  which  were 
held  in  low  repute.  She  got  a  bad  name 
if  she  tried  it  too  often.  Sometimes  a 
generous  farmer  would  have  a  tub  full 
of  cold  pop  and  some  even  passed  out 
cigars  when  the  job  was  finished.  For  any¬ 
one  who  was  unduly  affected  by  the  “dust 
in  his  lungs”  there  might  be  a  snort  of 
whiskey  to  fend  off  pneumonia.  This  was 
administered  surreptitiously  as  a  medicine, 
for  the  country  was  a  W.C.T.U.  citadel 
in  those  days. 

There  was  some  exchange  of  help  in 
the  kitchen,  especially  among  those  who 
had  no  grown  daughters.  There  were 
generally  two  tables,  the  threshing  crew 
and  the  men  who  worked  around  the 
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separator  sitting  at  the  first  table.  They 
came  up  first,  while  the  teamsters  were 
feeding  their  horses. 

To  men  who  had  pitched  heavy  sheaves 
or  wrestled  sacks  of  grain  all  morning  the 
sweetest  sound  in  the  world,  sweeter  than 
the  song  of  the  sirens,  was  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell.  At  its  first  note  the  engine 
gave  a  tired  chug,  the  elevator  man 
climbed  down  from  his  post  above  the 
cylinder,  and  the  feeder  untied  the  ban¬ 
dana  that  had  protected  his  mouth  from 
the  dust.  They  climbed  into  an  empty 
grain  wagon  and  rode  to  the  house,  jumped 
out  in  haste,  gave  their  sweaty  faces  a  brisk 
treatment  from  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and 
trooped  into  the  dining  room. 

The  smells  that  greeted  them  were 
almost  as  good  as  the  meal  itself;  the 
fruity  sweetness  from  a  row  of  apple  pies 
cooling  on  a  bench  on  the  back  porch ; 
the  sweet-sour  tang  of  relishes  and  home¬ 
made  pickled  cucumbers;  the  masculine 
and  substantial  steam  from  a  hot  beef 
roast.  All  these  mingled  into  a  composite 
aroma  that  flowed  from  the  open  kitchen 
door  and  tickled  the  nostrils  and  set  the 
gastric  juices  in  action.  When  the  women 
leaned  over  to  serve,  the  men  caught  the 
scent  of  food  about  their  starched  bosoms, 
a  scent  not  unlike  that  of  hot  bread  fresh 
from  the  oven. 

The  first  table  ate  in  a  hurry,  and  got 
back  to  the  set.  The  second  table  was  the 
favorite  because  the  meal  could  be  eaten 
more  leisurely.  Woe  to  tHfe  housewife  who 
ran  out  of  a  favorite  dish.  It  was  a  matter 
of  pride  to  have  the  men  say  that  the 
second  table  was  as  good  as  the  first.  The 
evening  meal  was  always  eaten  in  haste 
because  most  of  the  men  had  chores  to  do 
at  home  and  since  sundown  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  quitting  time,  these  home  jobs  had 
to  be  done  in  darkness. 

Uncle  Jud  liked  his  drink  now  and  then 
and  since  he  had  a  legitimate  claim  of  a 
dusty  job,  he  rarely  failed  to  get  a  home¬ 
made  remedy.  He  got  to  know  the  rare 
farmer  who  kept  a  bottle  of  blackberry 
wine  for  sickness  and  where  he  kept  it 
hidden.  Sometimes  he  would  not  wait  to 
be  invited,  helping  himself  to  a  long  swig 
to  carry  him  through  the  afternoon. 

The  thresher  crew  was  always  in  a  hurry 
to  get  one  job  finished  and  go  on  to 
another.  They  knew  that  wherever  they 
were  they  would  be  fed.  But  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  job  was  finished  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  or  afternoon  a  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed 
the  men.  Should  the  hungry  men  move 
on  to  the  next  farm  and  work  an  hour 
or  two,  or  loaf  around  and  eat  on  the 
job  they  had  just  finished?  It  was  tacitly 
understood  that  if  the  rig  pulled  away 
before  ten-thirty  or  before  three-thirty, 
the  meal  was  on  the  next  farmer.  If 
one  of  the  good  “tables”  was  in  pros¬ 
pect  at  the  next  farm,  there  was  a  rush 
to  finish;  this  worked  in  reverse  also. 

A  natural  parallel  to  this  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  involved  breakdowns  and  stoppages 
due  to  rain ;  should  the  men  go  home  to 
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eat  or  sit  out  in  the  bam  and  tell  tall 
stories  until  meal  time.  The  farmer  risked 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  smallness  if 
he  refused  to  feed  the  men  and  yet  it 
was  an  expensive  concession  to  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  decision  was  not  an  easy  one. 

“Most  farmers  had  the  idea  that  thresh- 
ermen  made  a  lot  of  money,”  Uncle  Jud 
said.  “What  with  repairs  and  bad  debts 
and  wages  a  feller  didn’t  make  a  lot,  even 
in  good  years.  I  could  always  figure  up 
a  fortune  on  paper  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  I  didn’t  have  much.” 

“We  got  three  cents  a  bushel  the  first  year 
I  had  a  rig.  A  thousand  bushels  a  day 
was  a  big  day  for  us.  Later  on  when  the 
blower  and  self-feed  outfits  came  in  we 
could  make  up  to  1500  bushels  a  day 
when  the  wheat  was  filled  good  and  it  was 
dry'  and  we  had  no  breakdowns.  Later 
the  price  went  up  to  four  cents,  but  by 
that  time  wages  went  up  too.  I  had  to 
pay  the  engineer  and  feeder  high  wages 
and  then  there  was  the  boy  on  the  water 
wagon.  A  good  engineer  got  $5.00  a  day 
and  a  feeder  $2.50  when  ordinary  wages 
was  $1.50  for  har\'est.  If  the  wheat  was 
poor  like  it  is  some  years,  all  straw  and 
no  grain,  then  we’d  blow  half  the  country 
through  the  blower  and  get  only  a  pidd¬ 
ling  of  wheat.  We  lost  money  on  that  kind 
of  a  job.  We  always  got  a  half-cent  less 
when  we  threshed  out  of  the  rick.” 

Farmers  weren’t  using  much  fertilizer 
then.  The  soil  in  most  places  was  still 
good  and  although  there  was  no  improved 
seed,  the  yield  was  about  the  same  as  to¬ 
day.  A  good  field  would  make  30  to  35 
bushels  to  the  acre  but  the  average  wasn’t 
much  more  than  20.  Uncle  Jud  was  skep¬ 
tical  about  stories  of  high  yields.  “A 
thresher  from  the  \Vest  once  told  me  he 
knew  of  18  acres  in  Washington  that  made 
127  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  a  newspaper 
piece  about  it.  I  didn’t  and  I  don’t  believe 
him.  That’s  more  than  com  will  make.” 

Uncle  Jud  sold  his  rig  in  1914.  He  said 
he  knew  the  gasoline  tractor  would  spoil 
farming.  Some  fanners  were  already  buy¬ 
ing  small  separators  because  they  had  the 
power  right  on  their  farms  in  their  trac¬ 
tors.  There  was  also  talk  of  combines  in 
the  wind,  and  he  didn’t  like  that  either. 

“People  got  so  they  didn’t  want  to  feed 
the  crews  and  that  was  bad.  I  found  out 
the  real  reason  I  liked  threshing  was  the 
meals  we  got.  It  was  like  three  months  of 
Sundays.” 


This  is  the  only  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler  with 
the  man-saving  Papec  finger-feed  roll.  The  fingers 
pull  hay,  straw  and  fodder  into  the  regular  feed 
rolls  and  enable  the  Papec  to  handle  all  hay  and 
silage- crops  faster,  easier  and  cheaper. 

The  Papec  elevates  without  clogging,  runs 
easier.  Besides  handling  silage  crops,  it  chops 
and  stores  straw  after  combining,  shreds  fodder 
and  elevates  feed  grains. 

Demand  still  exceeds  supply  so  see  your  Papec 
dealer  promptly  if  you  want  a  new  Papec  this 
year.  Ask  or  write  for  new  FREE  booklet  “More 
Feeding  Profit  with  Papec.”  Papec  Machine  Co., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  22  S.  Senate  Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  3015  Taylor  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


Character,  smartness  and  quidity  fences 
for  estates,  parks,  country  clubs  and  resi¬ 
dences.  Climb-proof,  injury-proof  and 
destruction-proof. 

Atlas  Fences  are  available  in  either  Estate 
Chain  Link,  heights  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  or  in 
various  types  of  rustic  cedar  picket  or 
paling  fence. 

Advisory  service  of  this  long-experienced 
organization  is  available  to  you,  and  skilled 
erecting  crews  install  all  our  fences. 
Catalog  upon  request. 

ATLAS  FENCE  COMPANY 

Venango  &Gaul  Sts.,  Philadelphia  34,  P<^ 


.  CROP  BLOWERS 
SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
FEED  MIXERS 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER 
HAY  HARVESTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS 


IRRIGATE 

For  EXTRA  PROFITS 


lt'>  a  swrt  guide  to  FULL  VALUE  in: 


Boyt  Harness  — 
"strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  ...  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Complete  Overhead 
Irrigation  Equipment  for 
FIELD  CROPS 
PASTURES-VEGETABLES 


Protect  crops  and 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


Our  actual  experiences  in  our  own  300-acre 
"all  irrigated  farm"  plus  our  installations 
throughout  the  country  enable  us  to  determine 
your  requirements. 


English  &  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


THIS  SERVICE  IS  FREE 

Write  for  free  folder  and  literature  on 

•  Complete  installations 

•  Lightweight  portable  pipe  in  steel  or  aluminum 

•  Sprinkler  Heads  from  4  G.P.M.  to  400  G.P.M. 

•  Engine  Pumping  units  all  sizes 


Leading  harness,  hardwire  and  implement  dealers 
lemture  BOYT  it  erne.  For  tree  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Company.  Box  I3S5-L,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


Irrigation  Division 

ForottdaU,  Cape  Cod,  MatsachuseMt 


MARKETS  BY  THE  ROADSIDE 
(Continued  from  page  41) 


price.  If  they  say  the  last  melon  they  had 
was  bad  we  ask  ’em  what  size  it  was  and 
tell  ’em  to  take  their  pick  from  the  stack. 
If  the  second  one  is  no  better  they  can 
keep  coming  back  until  they  get  a  good 
one.  People  are  pretty  honest  and  aren’t 
likely  to  sav  they  had  a  bad  one  unless 
it’s  the  truth.  We  grow  good  melons  here 
but  there’s  certain  to  be  a  bad  one  once 
in  a  while.”  Most  melons  shipped  to  cities 
are  picked  green  and  the  varieties  planted 
are  grown  for  sturdiness  during  shipment 
rather  than  eating  quality.  When  you  sell 
the  crop  right  off  the  farm  vou  can  grow 
good  eating  varieties  and  pick  them  ripe 
every  day.  Regardless  of  what  a  farmer 
grows  for  sale  along  the  roadside  he  can 
apply  the  quality  rule  and  expect  it  to 
add  dollars  to  his  income. 

The  successful  roadside  stand  owner 
knows  that  customers  like  to  buv  where 
there  are  attractive  displavs.  The  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  building  a  display  is  quantity.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  peck  of  turnips  look 
inviting  to  customers  regardless  of  how 
they  are  arranged.  The  public,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  feminine  section  of  it,  enjoys 
buying  where  it  can  pick  the  produce  of 
its  choice  from  a  large  display. 

You  can  stop  greater  numbers  of  motor¬ 
ists  with  large  attractive  displays,  and  the 
first  point  in  dealing  with  a  customer  is 
to  stop  him.  Keep  the  displavs  simple. 
Keep  each  item  offered  for  sale  in  one 
location  rather  than  mixing  them  up. 
Prices  marked  on  each  item  will  save  a 
lot  of  time  answering  questions  and  add  a 
business-like  atmosphere  to  the  market. 
Clean  baskets  and  shelves  are  important, 
for  cleanliness  adds  to  the  customers  be¬ 
lief  that  he  is  buying  quality  goods. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  stand 
also  creates  an  impression  in  the  buvers 
mind  and  the  first  impression  in  important. 
A  coat  of  paint  once  a  year  will  pay  off 
in  the  long  run.  Motorists  form  snap  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  things  they  see  along  the 
highway..  If  they  see  a  roadside  market 
made  of  unfinished  lumber  that  has  gone 
several  years  without  paint,  or  with  a 
sagging  roof,  they  form  the  immediate 
opinion  that  the  corn  and  potatoes  spread 
beneath  this  stand  and  offered  for  sale 
match  the  quality  of  the  building  itself. 
The  grounds  around  the  market  should 
be  clean.  Trash  baskets  placed  where  cus¬ 
tomers  can  reach  them  will  save  market 
keepers  some  of  the  trouble  of  picking  up 
waste  papers  each  day. 

A  row  of  shrubs  along  the  approaches 
to  the  roadside  market  make  it  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  help  give  it  a  clean  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  more  attractive  the  roadside 
market  is  kept  the  more  money  it  will  at¬ 
tract.  Kercher  has  found  that,  “As  we  im¬ 
proved  the  appearance  of  our  stand  we 
got  more  of  the  people  with  money.  All 
classes  of  people  buy  from  us,”  he  adds. 
“Why  I  remember  one  summer  a  great 
long  car  with  a  colored  chauffer  stopped 
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Spray  Your  Barns  and  Livestock  with 


PARAGON 


PORTABLE 
POWER  SPRAYER 


•'^ONTENTED  COWS  give  most  milk!"  Get  rid  of  flies 
and  pests  that  moke  them  nervous.  Paragon  20 
gallon  Portable  Power  Sprayer  passes  through  openings 
only  26  inches  wide.  Pneumotic  tires  stand  securely  on 
uneven  surfaces.  Automatic  ogitotors  prevent  solution 
from  settling  or  clogging.  Gas  engine  (or  electric  motor) 
delivers  1'/]  gallons  spray  solution  per  minute.  Maximum 
stream  30-40  feet  high.  Tank  has  rounded  ends;  bottom 
slopes  to  drain  cock  for  easy  cleaning.  Equally  service¬ 
able  indoors  and  for  outside  work.  Shipped  complete  with 
25  ft.  hose,  extension  pipes  and  nozzles,  ready  for  use  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


'Wnrirl’c  Mnct  Pnniilnr  ^nw’ 


K  There  is  no 
^  other  fike  it! 


FELLS  TREES 


Hole  Digger  and  Sickle-Bar  Attachment  Available 


CUMBS  HILLS  EASILY 


The  “World’s  Most  Popular  Saw”  propels  itself  as  it  saws  up 
hill  and  on  level  grouna.  No  back-breaking  pushing.  Has  two 
speeds  for  cutting  heavy  brush  and  for  road  travel.  Built  rug¬ 
ged  for  long  life.  Furnished  with  nickel  chrome  steel  saw. 
Powerful  motor  for  belt  work.  Strictly  a  one-man  land  clearing 
machine.  Reclaims  waste  land  fast.  Big  profits  custom  sawing. 
Thousands  in  use  the  world  over.  Important  features  include: 
swivel  axle,  adjustable  saw  shaft,  safety  clutch,  pulley  for  belt 
work  and  many  others.  Costs  too  little  to  do  without.  Sold  only 
direct  to  user.  Sold  with  or  without  post  hole  digger  and  sickle- 
bar  attachments.  Act  quickly.  Send  for  FREE  details  and  prices. 

Name  in  Saws  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 


MOWS  GRASS  &  WEEDS 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL"’'^  HURDLE 

FENCE 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Rail  Fence  has  Clhestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  (Chestnut  Posts 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  TOLEDO  12,  OHIO 


P>t<x(ucc  BETTER  W 


BIGGER  CROPS 


important  thing  in 

farming  today — because  no  crop  con  be  any  better, 
no  yield  any  greater  than  the  Seedbed  can  produce. 
And  that's  where  the  SEAAAAN  ROTARY  TILLER  comes 
in — because  it  provides  the  simplest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  Seedbed  Control,  in  oil  its  phases  — 
including  complete  seedbed  preparation,  re-building 
soil,  conserving  moisture,  hastening  germination  of 
seed,  controlling  weeds  and  crop  pests,  erosion  con¬ 
trol,  etc. 


Find  out  just  HOW  this  is  done  by  ONE  AAACHINE, 
generally  in  ONE  OPERATION,  by  ONE  AAAN  and 
ONE  TRACTOR.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  “Questions  and  Answers"  pamphlet. 


GET  A  SEAMAN  TILUR  FOR  FAU  TILLAGE  — now! 

They  are  available  in  a  complete  range  of  types  and 
sizes,  power  take-off  and  matorized  models  (gas  or 
diesel-powered),  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  till- 
age  widths.  See  your  Seaman  dealer 


without  delay.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  INC. 


350  N.  25th  Street,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


One 


-EXTRA 


PER  LITTER 

with  Dehydrated  Alfalfa 
Meal  in  the  ration  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Catron,  Iowa 


State  College. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 


DEHYDRATORS 

ASSOCIATION 

LLOYD  S.  LARSON,  Secretary 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ml. 


“Raise  More  Pigs  With 
Less  Feed"  and  in¬ 
formation  on  how 
Dehydrated  Alfalfa 
can  fit  profitably 
into  your  feeding 
program. 


AMERICAN 


in  front  of  the  market  here.  The  fellow  in 
back  says,  ‘How’s  your  cantaloups?’  I 
told  him  we  had  good  ones.  He  said, 
‘That’s  what  they  all  say.  I’ll  take  a  couple 
and  if  they’re  good  I’ll  be  back  for  more.’ 
He  kept  coming  back  all  right  and  the 
third  time  he  stopped  he  bought  a  whole 
bushel.  He  was  vacationing  out  here  on 
the  lake  and  said  they  didn’t  get  that  kind 
of  melons  in  New  York  City  where  they 
are  shipped  in.” 

The  clerks  employed  in  a  farm  market 
hav’e  a  lot  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the 
place  in  attractive  to  buyers.  In  most  road¬ 
side  stands  the  sales  are  made  by  members 
of  the  family.  The  older  children  and  the 
farm  wife,  often  run  the  stand.  Above 
all  else  clerks  should  be  clean  and  courte¬ 
ous.  Customers  enjoy  dealing  with  friendly 
people.  One  southern  farm  market  op¬ 
erator  expressed  it  briefly  as,  “Don’t  get  an 
old  man  with  long  whiskers  who  blows 
smoke  in  everybody’s  face.” 

Eight  years  ago  Kercher  went  looking 
for  a  man  to  operate  his  market.  Other 
duties  kept  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
away  from  the  stand  except  during  the 
rush  hours  and  business  was  good  enough 
to  support  an  extra  man.  The  first  person 
that  Kercher  thought  of  was  Amsa  Kime, 
a  retired  farmer.  “When  I  told  him  what 
I  wanted,”  Kercher  recalls,  “he  says,  ‘\Vhy 
I  couldn’t  sell  anything !’.  but  the  man’s  a 
natural  bom  salesman.  If  you  come  in  here 
with  a  quarter  in  your  pocket  you  don’t 
go  out  ’till  you’ve  spent  it.  He’s  81  years 
old.  He’s  always  working  and  keeping  the 
place  clean;  a  cigarette  butt  doesn’t  stay 
on  this  floor  five  minutes.  Seems  that  half 
of  the  jjeople  who  come  in  here  are  per¬ 
sonal  friend’s  of  Amsa’s.  He  was  sick  here 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  nearly  everbody  who 
stopped  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Kime 
was.  We’d  surely  miss  him  around  here.” 
Kime’s  ability  to  deal  with  people  is  sum¬ 
med  up  pretty  well  in  his  statement,  “Even 
if  you  wanta  kick  ’em,  you  gotta  kiss  ’em.” 

Advertising  too  can  play  an  important 
part  in  the  total  sales  at  a  roadside  market. 
Kercher  spent  600  dollars  last  year  in 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising.  He  has 
plans  for  some  new  signs  along  the  high¬ 
way  approaching  his  market.  Signs  ad¬ 
vertising  farm  markets  should  be  few  in 
number,  simply  designed,  and  wisely 
placed.  One  large  sign  well  down  the  high¬ 
way  to  warn  motorists  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  your  stand  is  more  effective 
than  a  flock  of  posters  cluttered  around 
the  door. 

Signs  telling  the  items  offered  for  sale 
should  be  easily  read.  The  common  black¬ 
board  seen  along  every  highway  advertis¬ 
ing  everything  from  hen’s  eggs  to  cows 
serv'es  a  good  purpose  but  is  difficult  for 
the  driver  to  read.  More  effective  are  signs 
made  so  that  sections  advertising  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  day  can  be  added  or  removed 
with  ease. 

,It  is  easier  to  advertise  your  market  if  it 
has  a  name.  Choose  the  name  for  your 
stand  when  you’re  in  a  good  mood,  for 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  ond  TREES 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY. 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex-  ' 
cepi  has  no  thorns.  Vines  arow  25 
feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear¬ 
lier.  Prolific 

NoMf  STREAMLINER 

t±psnuwBfmn^ 

rbest  everbear- 

'ing  known  today.  Bears  60  to  90  days 
after  set,  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBRRRY 
Not  just  another  Blackcap, 
but  a  much  larger  one— 

,  many  nettrly  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and  ' 
disease  free.  This  late  va-  \ 
riety  should  be  planted  to 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 
Cultivated  BLUEBERRIES 
*'Fasytogrow,delicious  flavor.  Fort 
useor  big  money-makers. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have 
borne  fruit  at  2  years  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  right. 

Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Mon^  saving  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

New  Buffalo  Dept.  ES2  Michigan 


Natural  color  1 

•pifflgS  1 


HOLSTEINS 

Profits 

Greater  feed  capaeltY  enables  Hokteins  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  home-grown  roofage  to  best  advantage, 
assuring  owners  of  economics  mmtenance.  This,  plus 
heavy,  consistent  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  a 

_ —  period  of  12  to  15  years  means  steady, 

FREE  higher  profit  per  cow. 

"How  To  Large.long-livedHolsteinsbringmorefor 
Cash  In  With  beef  when  through  producing  and  their 
Holsteins’’  90  pound,  vigorous  calves,  adaptable  to 
Writs  all  climates,  result  in  continuing  profit. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 


...It  Pays  to  Raise 

BERKSHIRE^ 

M#..BRED  for  MEAT..k^ 


OUTSTANDING  FACTS 


Barkshirst  .  .  .  Corlot  Grand  Chompioni, 
eight  straight  years  at  Chicago. 

Berkshires  .  .  .  have  won  more  Pork  Car¬ 
cass  Championships,  in  the  post  25 
years,  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
This  includes  both  Champion  and  Re¬ 
serve  at  the  lost  two  Internationals. 

BL  Berkshires  have  19%  more  lean  in  the 
~  loin,  10.6%  more  meat  in  the  ham, 
12.4%  thinner  covering  of  fat  over 
the  backs  according  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  tests. 

Berkshire  breeding  has  been  domi¬ 
nating  the  Great  Indiana  tan  litter 
contest  and  show. 

Berkshires  are  the  leading  meat 
type  breed.  Give  cheaper  gains 
.  .  .  more  valuable  on  the  market. 
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ANGUS  BEEF 
IS  BEST 

You  con  roito  bottor  boof  if  you 
brood  and  food  Abordoon-Angut. 

Forty  limot  in  42  Chicago  Inlor- 
nationai  intorbrood  carcoH  con- 
toslf,  Angui  boof  ha>  won  Iho  grand  championihip 
award.  Thii  ii  ampio  proof  that  Angu>  boof  is  bott. 
Moro  Angus  hords  aro  noodod  to  supply  Iho  growing 
domand  for  brooding  stock.  Writo  for  froo  litoraluro. 


the  name  can  be  important.  Such  tags  as 
“Hank’s  Hangout,”  “Ptomaine  Tommies,” 
and  “Devil’s  Den”  create  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  po¬ 
tential  customer  than  do  such  names  as 
“Red  Apple  Farms,”  or  “Sunrise  Orch¬ 
ards,”  which  is  the  name  of  Kercher’s 
farm. 


(I 


merican  .  .  ,, 

bcrdeen- 
ngjus  Breeders'  Pssociatlon 


Dopt.  FQ,  7  Doctor  Pork  Avonuo,  Chicogo  9,  Illinois 


IF  IT’S  BREEDING 
YOU’RE  NEEDING 

The  heifers  we  sell 
will  suit  you  well. 

The  bulls  we  show 
are  ready  to  go. 

For  pictorial  details 
send  cord  thru  the 
moils. 

1 

HYRON  AND  AGNES  FUERST 

Pin*  Plaint  IDulchats  County),  N.  Y. 

Romovo  ugly  treo  stumps,  old  or  now, 
roots  ond  all,  any  soason,  without 
digging,  chopping,  blasting,  pullingl 
Savo  timo,  monoyl  Ordor  Magic  Stump 
Romovor  now  by  mail.  SEND  NO 
MONEYI  Pay  postman  only  $1  for 
4-Oz.  sizo  (for  1  ovorago  stump), 
$1.50  for  8-oz.,  $2.75  for  16-Oz., 
plus  postogo  and  C.O.D.  foo.  Or, 
SAVE  Postago  and  C.O.D.  FEE  by 
sending  cash  with  ordor.  Also  lorgor  quantitios  at  sav¬ 
ings.  Safo,  proven,  use  anytime,  anywhere.  Money 
bock  if  not  satisflod. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE  95,  III. 
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INDIANA 


ERTIFIED  SEE 

WINS  AGAIN! 


1947 — World  Corn  King 
Reserve  and  Junior  Champs 
1947 — 5  Acre  State  Champ 
173.4  Bu.  Per  Acre 
1947 — State  Soy  Bean 
Champ 

55.5  Bu.  Per  Acre 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MIMSIRS:  INDIAN*  CORN  CROWIRS  ASSOCIATION 
IDUCATIONAl  DIVISION  .  WIST  LASATITTI,  INDIAN* 


30"  X  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


uliB  ftalMs  seeds  g  roots 
md  dostroys  iasocts  at  samo 


FLAME  GUN 


timo.  Over  600.030  in-  uoo. 
Endoraod  by  loading  Agri. 


Authoritioo.  Dtainlocts  Poult¬ 
ry  House  &  lams.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 
MIg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  AU  Stool  WELDED 
4  gol.  tank.  7  ft.  oil  resist, 
hose,  and  seamless  stool  re¬ 
movable  coil  burner.  Ready 
to  iill  with  koronons  &  use. 
Nothing  else  to  bi^ 
antood  lor  one  iulf 
year.  Free  Bulleli^ 
on  roquosL 

9787  Park  Ave. 

West  New  Vork.  N. 


Customers  learn  to  depend  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  open  for  several  months  of  the 
year  and  at  regular  hours.  Generally  a 
stand  should  be  open  from  seven  or  eight 
in  the  morning  until  dark,  and  even  later 
on  week-ends  if  the  stand  is  lighted.  The 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
found,  when  it  checked  roadside  markets  in 
Ohio,  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
day’s  business  was  done  between  three 
and  eight  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
busiest  part  of  the  day  is  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Morning 
trade  accounted  for  less  than  13  per  cent 
of  the  total.  They  found  that  most  farm 
markets  are  open  seven  days  a  week  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  week’s  business 
was  transacted  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
In  one  group  of  typical  roadside  markets 
over  33  per  cent  of  the  week’s  business 
was  done  on  Sunday. 

Prices  at  roadside  markets  should  be 
slightly  lower  than  the  customer  would 
pay  for  the  same  products  in  the  city. 
When  he  buys  at  the  farm  the  customer 
supplies  the  transportation  for  the  farmer’s 
crops  and  cuts  the  marketing  costs  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  some  high-quality  products  the 
roadside  market  operator  can  charge  prices 
equal  to  and,  in  some  cases,  slightly  higher 
than  those  received  by  retail  markets  in 
town  but  generally  speaking  the  customer 
should  be  given  credit  for  the  added  ex¬ 
pense  of  traveling  to  and  from  the  stand. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  is  unique  or 
quality  homemade  products  for  which  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay  higher  prices.  Ker¬ 
cher’s  apple  butter  is  an  example. 

The  points  covered  here  are  ones  that 
have  been  tried  by  Kercher  and  hundreds 
of  other  roadside  stand  operators  and 
found  important  to  the  success  of  their 
market.  Let’s  take  another  look  at  these 
rules  listed  for  quick  reference.  1.  Suffic¬ 
ient  traffic  to  buy  the  goods.  2.  Good 
parking  facilities.  3.  Quality  produce.  4. 
Attractive  displays,  which  make  the  best 
advertising  available.  5.  Neat  appearance 
of  the  market  and  area  around  it.  6.  Ef¬ 
ficient  clerks.  7.  Advertising.  8.  Regular 
season  and  time  of  operation.  9.  Fair 
prices. 

There  are  also  some  minor  points  that, 
though  they  may  not  mean  failure  to  your 
market,  can  make  it  a  more  pleasant  job. 
The  stand  should  not  be  too  far  from  the 
house  if  someone  has  to  run  out  to  serve 
every  stopping  motorist.  It  should  have 
space  for  packing,  sorting,  and  cleaning 
vegetables  and  fruits  unless  these  duties 
can  be  performed  in  some  other  farm 
building  and  the  produce  hauled  to  the 
market.  Electric  lights  are  not  essential 
unless  you  plan  to  catch  some  of  the  heavy 


2-COAT  HOUSE  PAINT 


Never  before  has  it  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  sure  your  home,  out¬ 
buildings  and  fences  not  only  look 
well-kept,  but  actually  have  the 
full  protection  of  top-quality  paint. 
Here’s  why  you’re  sure  of  lasting 
good  looks,  effective  protection 
with  Devoe  2-Coat  House  Paint. 

Since  its  development  in  the 
Devoe  Laboratories,  the  Devoe 
2-Coat  system  has  stood  the  test 
of  many  years’  use  on  thousands 
and  thousands  of  homes  and  farms 
from  coast  to  coast.  Its  outstand¬ 
ing  success  is  your  soimdest  insur¬ 
ance  that  this  great  system  can  give 
you  full  protection —  at  substantial 
savings  over  ordinary  paints. 

TWO  COATS  MADI  FOR  TEAMWORK 

The  Devoe  2-Coat  system  is  based 
on  two  paints,  especially  developed 
to  work  together  as  a  perfect  team. 
The  imdercoat,  with  its  unique, 
controlled  penetration  not  only  prop¬ 
erly  primes  the  wood,  but  forms  a 
perfect  base  for  the  topcoat.  TTie 
topcoat  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
undercoat,  covers  exceptionally 
well— and  dries  to  a  tough,  long- 
weathering  finish  that  retains  its 
clean,  white  look  in  spite  of  long 
exposm-e  to  the  worst  the  weather 
can  offer! 

See  your-Oevoe  Agent  Today 

Your  Devoe  Agent  is  proud  of  the  fine 
Devoe  Paints  he  carries — and  just  as 
proud  of  his  ability  to  help  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  using  them  to  best 
advantage.  See  Your  Devoe  Agent 
today. 


Keeps  property  values  UP 

—Keeps  upkeep  costs  DOWN 


Devoe  &  Raynolds 
Company,  Inc. 

787  First  Ava..  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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L«rc«ftt  Br««d«r  mf  Cliinchilla  Rabbits 


WILMINGTON,  OHIO  Write  Box  671F  lor 


Saturday  and  Sunday  evening  travel.  If 
you  can  profitably  stay  open  after  dark 
large  flood  lights  that  light  the  stand  and 
the  area  around  it  help  make  the  market 
attractive. 

A  farmer  who  plans  to  sell  most  of  his 
production  along  the  highway  should  plant 
his  crops  to  have  something  to  sell  every' 
day  of  the  summer  and  autumn  seasons. 
Strawberries  and  asparagus  can  start  the 
season,  followed  by  early  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  .\sparagus  is  a  good  early  crop 
and  can  bring  the  grower  500  dollars  an 
acre  every  year  for  20  year.  Strawberries 
can  bring  an  income  of  500  dollars  an 
acre.  Other  good  specialty  crops  for  road¬ 
side  sale  are  green  beans,  garden  peas, 
and  lima  beans  that  sell  easily  and  usually 
bring  profitable  returns. 

By  planting  one  or  two  acres  each  of 
these  high-value  crops  a  farmer  can  build  a 
steady,  profitable  business  selling  from  his 
farm.  Winter  squash  and  pumpkins  make 
good  late  season  specialties  and  melons 
always  find  readv  sales.  “Squash  and 
pumpkins.”  says  Kercher.  “are  as  good  as 
melons  and  they  have  to  be  handled  about 
the  same,  same  spray  and  every'thing.” 

Studies  of  roadside  markets  have  un¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of 
stands  tend  to  congregate  close  to  the 
city’s  edge.  The  five  mile  radius  beyond 
the  city  limits  will  usually  be  heavily  pop¬ 
ulated  with  farm  markets.  A  study  in  one 
Midwest  state  found  that  fully  30  per  cent 
were  in  this  radius.  In  the  same  studies 
the  farmers  told  the  research  men  that  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again  they  would 
prefer  to  build  their  markets  where  there 
are  already  some  markets  established,  for 
there  the  public  has  become  accustomed 
to  buying  from  farm  markets.  A  shabby 
market  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  clean 
business-like  stands,  however,  would  in¬ 
vite  failure.  If  you  plan  to  start  a  road¬ 
side  stand  and  there  are  already  several 
markets  within  a  few  miles  of  your  farm, 
you  should  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  standards  set  by  the  best  of  your  com¬ 
petitors. 

Kercher  is  the  big  man  whose  roadside 
market  is  a  major  item  in  his  yearly  in¬ 
come.  But  of  the  total  amount  of  farm 
produce  sold  along  the  highway,  most  of 
it  is  sold  through  smaller  stands  that  repre¬ 
sent  little  or  no  investment.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  produce  is  sold  by  the  farmer 
who  depends  on  hogs  or  cattle  for  his  liv¬ 
ing  but  wants  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
tomatoes  and  beans  that  the  garden  pro¬ 
duces.  His  stand  may  be  open  only  three 
or  four  weeks  during  the  summer,  a  week 
or  two  during  sweet  corn  season  and  a 
week  or  two  when  the  tomatos  are  ripe. 

Small  amounts  of  produce  can  find  a 
ready  sale  along  the  road  if  the  owner 
applies  the  same  rules  he  would  apply  to 
a  large  stand.  The  main  thing  is  to  place 
it  where  the  buyer  can  see  it  from  the 
highway.  A  table  under  the  maple  tree 
at  the  front  of  the  lawn  may  serve  the 
purpose. 


ScientUt^  Say^:  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


To  assure  maximuin  crop  vigor 
ond  fertility  restoring  povrer, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedezo,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  oil  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
o  few  cents  on  acre  with 


A  popular,  profitable  breed  for 
Progressive  Farmers 

Illustrated  booklet  free 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 


Famous  for  convonienco,  economy  ond  potency,  LEGUME 
AID  is  fomtlior  to  thousands  of  farmers  as  '*The  Mocu/onf 
in  the  Corton.**  The  unique  inner- 
lined  package  efficiently  delivers 
^  tested,  laborotory  checked 

^  wrO  m  ^  stroins  of  nodule  forming  bocterio 
that  do  the  work.  Ask  your  seed 
dealer  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 


“Start  a  flock  of 
purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sheep.  Rams 
and  Ewes  avail¬ 
able  singly  or  by 
the  carload. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


L.  T.  DWYER 

710  Illinois  Building 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Franklin,  Ind. 


WARRICK 

HANPSHIRES 

SATISFY 


Here’s  thetractordigg-eryou 
have  been  waiting  for.Quick- 
ly  hitched  to  most  any  farm 
tractor  with  power  take-off. 
Fastest  power  auger  return 
— pull  cord  control.  Hi-speed 
two-flight  auger— leaves 
hole  clean  Castor  wheels 
permit  fast  and  accurate 
settings.  Strictly  a  one- 
man  digger.  All  controls 
jn  from  driver’s  seat.  Short- 
xU  cut  to  labor  problems 
IsN  holes  are  needed. 

jW^^^Get  up-to-the-minute 
ftj  facts  by  sending  for 
k  AjJr  descriptive  matter 
and  low  factory-to-nser  prices. 
Serving  termers  ter  44  yearn. 


Breeding  Slock 
Rams  and  Ewas  available 
in  any  number.  Order 
early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Our  annual  Ram 
and  Ewe  tale  Sept.  4, 
1948. 


Beau  Cede 


BEAU  GESTE  FARMS 

ROY  B.  WARRICK,  Owner 
OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


VAys.  PURE-BREO  ^ 

^  'chinchilla  rabbits 

The  profit  poeaibililiee  in  this  faecinetinE  bueineee 
will  amaxa  yeui  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Costs 
little  *e  start,  |uet  e  lew  minutes  daily  end  e  few  feet 
of  backyard  space.  Several  females  and  one  male  starts 
a  lergo  herd  which  can  furnish  you  an  income  for  years. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! 

Tr«fnpndou»  demand  for  brooding  otocke  doliciouo 
moot  and  world'o  moot  booutiful  rabbit  furs  Doaloro, 
cut  off  from  importod  rabbit  potto,  nood  Uiouoondo  of 
thooo  Ittxuriouo  furo  NOWe  Satiofaction  guarantood. 

Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  booklet. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  R-3  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


“TOWNSLEY” 

WHITE  ROCK  LEADERSHIP! 
PROVEN  BY  OFFICIAL  TESTS 


O  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHNS  COMPOUNDforfifty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — "Ocand  S1.40. 
Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO. 

Bex  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Townsloy  White  Rocks  rank  high!  Records  up  to  312  eggs 
( 1946  Georgia  contest)  . . .  and  leading  again  as  meat  blrda. 
Wen  Ohio  **Chlcken  of  Tomorrow**  contest.  1946.  second 
In  1947.  Now  one  of  40  entries  jompetlng  for  the  $5,000 
national  prise.  Inquiries  from 
broiler  plants  Invited.  Im- 
proved  foundation  docks  with 
Townsley  R.O.P.  breeding. 
Catalog 
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StamplnfT  name  and  addreaa  on  any  quantity  ear  ta^a.  91.50 
OTHER  PRICES  ON  REQUEST  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

National  Band  B  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  6-684,  Newport,  Ky. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building 
experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states.  Free 
Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


7  Depot  Street 
Kandidph,  Mass. 


This  model  will  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with  kiln-dried 
lumber  in  sections. 


WILLOW-LEE 

FARMS 

TOP  QUALITY 
SCOTCH-SHORTHORNS 
MODERN  TYPE 

O.  W.  HOUSE 

RT.  22 

Washington  Court  House,  Ohio 


Consultant  in 

FARM  AND 
ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT 

•  •  • 

L.  R.  HARRIS 

STONE  FENCE  FARM 
MONTROSE,  PA. 


FULTON 

.“DO-MORE  ”  TRACTOR 

t0 

Plows,  Discs,  Cultivates 

30"  LAWNMOWER  •  36"  SICKLE  BAR 
•  ONE  MACHINE  DOES  ALL  • 

Dealers  in  All  Large  Cities 

FULTON  MFC.  CO. 

2436-40  N.  Grand 
St.  Louis  6,  AAo. 

MFG’RS.  SINCE  1929 


Earl  McCauley,  a  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
farmer  has  learned  that  he  can  sell  his 
excess  farm  produce  at  his  roadside  stand. 
“We  have  sold  our  produce  this  way  for  the 
past  10  years,”  he  said.  “I  plant  some  early 
tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  every  year  now, 
just  to  sell  out  there  because  our  customers 
expect  it.  If  we  have  chickens  or  eggs  to 
.sell,  we  can  sell  them  right  here  on  the 
place.  We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  traffic  here 
on  this  road,  but  there  is  enough  to  move 
all  the  surplus  produce  we  have  to  sell.” 

No  two  roadside  stands  are  the  same. 
They  are  results  of  different  imaginations 
and  different  degrees  of  sales  ability.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  items  that  can 
be  sold  at  the  roadside  stand,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  offered  for 
sale.  Honey  makes  a  ready  item.  Poultry 
farmers  often  sell  their  dressed  birds  at 
the  roadside  where  they  are  stored  in  a 
deep  freeze  or  killed  to  order.  Eggs  are 
always  a  good  bet.  Some  dairy  farmers 
have  erected  dairy  bars  where  they  sell 
milk  products  includings  ice  cream.  Farm 
women  often  add  a  touch  of  color  and 
variety  to  the  roadside  stand  with  needle¬ 
work  and  canned  or  baked  goods.  The 
limit  will  be  set  by  the  market  owner’s 
imagination,  time  and  resources. 

Roadside  market  owners  have  learned 
that  they  make  their  biggest  profits  during 
hard  times.  If  they  sell  quality  products 
that  please  the  buyer,  customers  will  come 
back  for  seconds  and  thirds.  The  farmer 
will  no  longer  have  to  haul  to  town  for  a 
small  profit.  He  can  sell  from  the  farm 
and  get  the  middleman’s  profits  too. 


SOIL  B.\NK  B.4LANCE 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


bushels  an  acre.  The  industrial  know-how 
of  this  country  will  reach  out  into  the 
farm  field  within  a  few  years.  We’ll 
have  high-test  fertilizers  which  are  not  a 
compromise  made  necessary  because  of 
shortages  of  fertilizer  materials.  Then 
you’ll  see  yields  that  make  those  we 
are  satisfied  with  today  look  like  we 
were  playing  penny  ante.  You’ll  see  fer¬ 
tilizer  spreaders  that  are  made  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  vary  your  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  concentrations  by 
moving  levers  beside  your  tractor  seat. 
Once  we  get  our  soils  in  a  fertility  improve¬ 
ment  cycle  we’ll  need  a  whole  new  set 
of  hybrid  seeds.  They  will  take  advantage 
of  better  soils  instead  of  getting  more  out 
of  our  decreasing  soil  fertility,  as  we  are 
now  doing. 

How  will  we  use  these  high-test  fertil¬ 
izers?  Well,  a  usable  schedule  is  shown 
in  Chart  5.  Of  course,  a  fertilizer  like 
5-30-10  is  not  to  be  obtained  today;  it 
can  be  made,  and  I  think  Charlie  Taylor 
would  be  willing  to  pay  extra  for  the 
conveniences  it  would  give  him. 

He  could  then  get  by  with  only  200 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  for  the 
grain.  It  would  save  a  lot  of  hauling, 


^CutFeeding 

.costs  up  to  40% 


Beat  high  overhead  expenses  b, 
grinding  your  own  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats  and  Hay  with  BELL’S  New 
Modern  Hanuner-Mill.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  the  money  you  SAVE  in 
Prc^uction  costs  that  determine 
••  the  Profit  you  make. 

AND  POULTRY 

NEED  GROUND  FEED  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

1000  lbs.  of  properly  ground  Feed  often  pnidiices  as  miKh  meat  or 
milk  at  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  and  you  can  save  on  grinding 
costs,  too!  Doyle  Allison,  Hog  Breeder,  reports  cash  aarlngs  of 
$122.50  In  60  days.  R.  W.  MacGregor  sates  $16.50  In  grinding 
cost  on  ten  tons  of  com  and  barley.  You  can  grind  your  own  feed 
for  as  little  as  one-third  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  with  a 


BEUS 


THE  C.S.BELL  CO.  Mfrs. 

DeptF  HILLSBORO.  OHIO 

CORM  SHCLLCRS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


name  in  power-lawn-mowen 

"MOTO-MOWER** 


Why  push  a  hand  mawer  when  yau 
can  drive  a  "Mata-Mawer”  .  .  . 
builders  af  quality  pawer  mawers 
far  twenty-nine  years  .  . ,  write  far 
literature  and  the  name  af  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  ...  a  MOTO-MOWER 
is  warth  insisting  upan. 

.  ..sizes  19"  ta71". 

7^ 

MOTO-MOWER 

4618  Woodward,  DETROIT  1 
...since  1919 
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LJ  ERE  are  two  seeders  in  one  plus  a  soil  pulverizer  — 

'  '  o  machine  that  used  once  over  the  field  ond  the 
big  lumps  and  hard  clods  ore  gone.  The  seed  saved 
per  acre,  the  hard  labor  done  away  with,  and  the  time 
soved  all  add  up  to  soon  paying  the  initial  cost  of 
the  Brillion  "SURE  STAND"  Pulverizer  and  Packer. 
Above  all,  you  will  have  a  good  catch— o  sure  stand. 

Mode  in  the  "two  seeders-in-one"  model  illustrated 
that  seeds  legume  and  brome  at  the  same  time— and 
a  tingle  box  model  that  seeds 
legume  only.  Both  sturdily  built 
long-life  machines  — built  for  to¬ 
day's  high  tractor  speeds. 


Write 

today  for  fully 
illutfrotod  col¬ 
ored  folder  T‘448 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Box  44B  BRILLION,  WISCONSIN 


Go  places  witH 


_ the  champiori 


breed 


Yes,  the  records  prove  it!  Corriedales 
give  you  more  meat,  more  high-quality 
wool — ore  hardier,  longer-lived,  more 
prolific  and  thrive  under  less  care. 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  west, 
Corriedale  is  the  ideal  breed  for  farm 
or  ranch.  They  pay  their  own  way  and 
big  dividends  too.  If  you  want  the  best, 
then  you  want  Corriedale — the  pre¬ 
ferred  Dual-Purpose  breed. 

Quality  FlMcad 
Haavy  Carcassed 
Early  Maturing 
Easy  Keeping 
Profitable 
Adaptable 
Good  Rockers 
Good  Mothers 
Prepotent  Sires 

Fredric  S.  Nuftz,  Secretory 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSH  INC 
1007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Write  for 
interesting 
Booklet  D 


storage,  lifting,  and  stopping  to  refill. 
It  would  be  best  not  to  put  too  much 
potash  to  the  grain,  because  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay  tends  to  overfeed  on  potash 
when  it  is  in  the  soil  in  too  big  a  dose. 
This  overfeeding  may  waste  some  of  the 
potash.  So  to  get  around  this  he  would 
tojxlress  the  meadow  with  straight  pot¬ 
ash  in  midsummer  after  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  hay  cutting. 

There  seems  to  be  no  escaping  the  good 
sense  of  gunning  for  that  extra  com  yield 
by  plowing  under  some  straight  nitrogen, 
so  Charlie  Taylor  should  use  300  pounds 
of  96-0-0  f)er  acre. 

For  the  row  placement  of  fertilizer 
for  corn,  200  pounds  of  4-24-12  would 
add  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  to 
the  soil  as  400  pounds  of  2-12-6.  Again 
this  is  a  saving  in  weight  handling. 

Of  course,  if  the  plants  show  boron 
starvation  signs,  he  should  apply  borax. 
Boron  starvation  signs  are  not  so  easy 
to  spot  on  the  grains  or  com,  but  on 
alfalfa  they  can  easily  be  identified.  The 
buds  on  the  end  of  a  stem  will  be  stunt¬ 
ed  and  there  will  be  a  clustering  effect 
with  a  shortness  between  the  nodes  in 
the  growing  tip.  Milkweeds  are  good  in¬ 
dicators  of  boron  shortage.  They  make 
a  poor  growth  at  the  tips  of  the  stems 
and  the  new  leaves  are  curled  under  and 
are  small.  The  rates  of  adding  borax 
must  be  lower  on  acid  soils  than  on  well 
limed  soils.  Ten  to  20  pounds  per  acre 
on  acid  soils  has  been  helpful;  on  limed 
soils  20  to  40  pounds  give  good  results. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  magnesium 
starvation.  It  is  easiest  to  recognize  on 
the  com  plant.  There  will  be  light  streaks 
between  the  veins  on  the  leaves.  These 
streaks  are  usually  continuous  along  the 
whole  leaf.  In  the  legume  plants  mag¬ 
nesium  starvation  will  show  up  as  thin 
areas  between  the  network  of  veins  when 
the  leaf  is  held  up  to  the  light.  It  is  slip¬ 
ping  upon  us  in  too  many  cases.  Using 
dolomitic  limestone  for  liming  is  cheap 
insurance  against  magnesium  shortages. 

Here  and  there,  especially  on  black 
sandy  soils  that  are  near  a  neutral  or  al¬ 
kaline  reaction,  manganese  is  likely  to 
be  a  limiting  factor  in  plant  growth. 
Starvation  symptoms  for  manganese  are 
quite  easy  to  recognize.  It  shows  up  as 
lighter  colored  broken  streaks  and  brown 
spots  between  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
in  small  grains.  The  leaves  will  lose  their 
healthy  deep  color. 

The  soil  plant  food  bank  account  will 
shift  as  you  move  through  the  years.  The 
rates  indicated  in  these  tables  are  to  get 
you  started.  Down  the  road  you  will  need 
to  audit  this  account  by  making  repeated 
soil  tests  and  plant  hunger  sign  checks.  To 
get  too  high  in  one  or  more  elements  of 
plant  foods  is  wasteful  and  can  be  a 
handicap.  The  vigor  of  the  growth 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plant  and  the 
size  of  the  crop  are  indexes  that  tell 
you  about  the  status  of  your  soil  bank 
balance. 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 

We  did  not  show  in  '47  but  at  the  two  largest 
Corriedale  shows  of  the  breed  held  in  1947 
every  first  prize  winner  but  one  at  each  show 
was  sired  by  rams  we  bred.  Buy  the  blood  that 
breeds  on. 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

Gambler,  Ohio  Box  226 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 


in  30  minutes! 

Fast  Acting  .  .  .  Lasting  .  .  .  Easy  to 
Usel  No  special  training  needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALED 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFC.  CO 


DEPT.  FQ 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


"MOVIE  FILM" 

8MM.  High  Speed  —  Fine  Grain  (A 
Panchromatic  ASA  40—25.  Per  wVe»w 
50  ft . 

INCLUDES  72  HOUR  PROCESSING 

16mm.  50  ft.  Magazine . $3.50 

16mm.  100  ft.  Roll . $5.95 

HOLLYWOODLAND  STUDIO 

Tht  World’s  Greatest  Film  Order  House 
9320-4  California  Avenue  South  Gate  2,  Calif. 


Raise  TURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAY! 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3, 000  in  your 
own  backyard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  145  Cokimliiis,  Kansas 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  STRAIN 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 

Easily,  planted  . . .  fast  growing  . . .  requires  no 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  .  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adjacent  fields  .  .  .  ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contour.  Low  initial  cost 
...  no  maintenance  expensel 

For  complete  information,  write  today  to 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 
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PEERLESS*  Power  Sprayers 


Hudson  "Trall-A-Spray” 
150  gsl.  tank.  Two  modols 
—2  or  4  gal.  par  min. 


and  SPRAY. . . 


It's  the 
Work-Saving 
Time-Saving 

WAY 


Count  the  many  times  you’ll  wish  you 
had  a  power  sprayer  —  for  applying 
weed-killer  safely,  correctly  on  large 
fields... spraying  the  orchard... white¬ 
washing  the  barn  and  sheds . . .  high- 
pressure  spraying  of  livestock... 
disinfecting  stock  pens,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses.. .surface  spraying  of  DDT. 

Do  these  and  many  other  jobs  with  a 
Hudson  Peerless  Power  Sprayer.  You 
will  save  valuable  hours  of  time  and 
back-breaking  work  —  do  a  much 
more  effective  job.  The  powerful 
engine  does  the  work  —  you  only 
operate  the  controls  and  gun. 

Built  by  the  world’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  sprayers,  Hudson  Peer¬ 
less  Sprayers  are  built  right  to  serve 
long  at  low  cost.  Easy-starting  engines 
. . .  long-life  high-pressure  pumps  . . . 
double  agitators ...  oil  -  and  chemical- 
proof  hose  and  fittings  assure  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  service. 

Spray  9  to  10  acres  per  hour  with 
HUDSON  Multi-Noxzle  Boom 


Hudut  Skid-Mourtsd  Pnrtr  Spnysr. 
30.  50  m  100  lal.  tart.  Tea  oadcis 
—  2ts4|ai.  par  oil. 


Radsas  Pawar  Sprayar  aa  paaaautic 

liras.  30  ar  50  nl.  taak.  Tara  oadals 
— 2  ar  4  pi.  par  Ola. 


©  it4a.  N.  0.  H.  nr*.  CO.  *t.  h.  acs.  u.  s.  r«T.  off. 


Correctly  designed  for 
SAFE  application  of  weed 
killers.  Easily  attached  to 
any  Hudson  Power  Spray¬ 
er.  Outer  sections  are 
hinged  to  swing  upward 
for  spraying  shrubbery, 
trees,  sloping  roadsides. 
SEND  TOO/IY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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Greener  Hay  *  Better  Feed  •  Bigger  Profits 


THE  MARTIN  HAYMAKER 

provides  the  modern,  proven  way 
to  easier,  better  life  on  the  farm  .  . . 
produces  bigger  profits  year  after 
year  by  making  better  hay  with  less 
work — getting  better  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  milk  and  better  beef. 

With  the  Martin  Haymaker,  new 
mown  hay  can  be  stored  the  day  it 
is  cut . . .  before  tomorrow’s  possible 
rain  .  .  .  before  it  becomes  scorched 
by  the  hot  sun  .  .  .  while  it  is  at  the 
peak  of  its  nutritive  value.  Your  hay 
will  remain  green  and  fragrant — 
retaining  its  natural  vitamins  and 
C!arotene — until  it  is  fed  months 
later.  Proper  air  circulation  in  the 
Haymaker  prevents  spoilage  and 
overheating — fire  losses  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Make  hay  the  modern  way — 
with  a  Martin  Haymaker — open  the 
door  to  easier,  better  farm  profits. 


How  to  lake  the 
drudgery  out  of  haymaking  and 
make  more  profits  with  less 
work  is  explained  in  this  valu¬ 
able  book.  Important  informa¬ 
tion  on  obtaining  maximum 
food  value  from  hay  .  .  .  how 
to  beat  the  weather  .  .  .  making 
better  quality  hay  to  save  grain. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  full- 
color  photographs.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  No  obligation. 


filling  the  Martin  Haymaker  an  the  C.  V.  Whetstone  Farm,  In  Allen  County,  Ohio,  It  an  easy  job, 
tompleted  within  a  few  hours  alter  the  hay  Is  mowed.  Increased  profits  with  the  Martin  Haymaker 
pleated  owner  Whetstone  so  much  that  he  has  ordered  another  Haymaker  far  Immediate  installation. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  ON  YOUR  FARM 

MARTIN  All-Mefal  Farm  Buildings 

First  function  of  Martin  All-Metal  Farm  Buildings  is  to  prevent  waste — 
losses  to  stored  crops  through  spoilage,  shrinkage,  and  destruction  by  fire, 
weather,  rats  and  vermin.  Annual  losses  from  these  causes  run  into  many 
millions  of  dollars;  count  what  your  profits  would  have  been  during  the 
past  years  if  you  could  have  received  full  value  from  your  grain,  corn  and 
hay  by  eliminating  these  common  causes  of  loss!  Martin  All-Metal  Farm 
Buildings — Haymakers,  Silos,  Cribs  and  Bins — take  the  gamble  out  of 
crop  storage.  They’re  scientifically  designed  to  give  complete  protection 
from  all  hazards.  They’re  engineered  and  constructed  for  long  service. 

They’re  easy  to  erect,  low  in  cost,  and  economical  in  maintenance  and 

operation.  They’re  the  best  money  you  can  spend  on  your  farm!  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

703  lONGVIlW  AVE..  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

PIONEERS  in  the  Design  and  Fabrication  of  METAL  Buildings  EXCLUSIVELY  for  the  Farm 


Haymakers  *  Grain  Elevators  *  Grain  Bins 
Utility  Buildings  *  Silos  *  Brooder  Houses 
Dairy  Barns  *  Laying  Houses  *  Corn  Cribs 


'Minneapolis- 


Model  R 
ines  best  fee- 


Miithiy  4-5-plow  Model  GTH  Trac¬ 
tor  is  ideal  for  handlinic  biKaest 
plowing  jobs,  pulling  two  or  three 
drill  hookups,  etc.  Famous  Patented 
Adiustable  Hot  Spot  manifold,  saves 
fuel,  aids  carburetion  with  either 
gasoline  or  distillate. 


2-plow  Model  R 
combines  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  sturdy,  big- 
tractor  design  with 
small-tractor  econ¬ 
omy  and  easy  han¬ 
dling. 


Superior  carburetion.  manifolding,  cooling,  sealing  and  oil¬ 
ing  enable  3-4-plow  Model  U  to  deliver  dependable,  econom¬ 
ical  power  season  after  season.  Famous  Patented  Adiustable 
Hot  Spot  manifold,  saves  fuel,  aids  carburetion  with  either 
gasoline  or  distillate. 

Hear  that  confident  purr  of  powerful  engines?  MM’s  great  “PRAIRIE 
GOLD”  Tractors  are  “sounding  off”  with  real  music  to  progressive 
farmers  .  .  with  a  PARADE  OF  TREMENDOUS  POWER  for  a  greater 
farming  future!  They’re  passing  in  review  with  unmatched  dependability; 
their  surging  power  with  economy  and  their  outstanding  versatility  are 
yours  to  have  and  to  enjoy! 

One  of  these  world-renowned  servants  of  Modern  Farming  is  right  for 
you.  Here  are  the  popular  “small-farm”  Model  R,  the  “medium-farm” 
Models  Z  and  U,  and  the  “big-farm”  Model  GTB,  the  mighty  master  of 
your  toughest  production  assignments.  Built  into  every  MM  Modern 
Tractor  are  up-to-the-minute  features  and  modern  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  surpassing  the  most  rigid  standards  of  tractor  design  and  per¬ 
formance.  Handy  controls  .  .  .  slip-proof  platforms  .  .  .  wheel  guards 
for  safety  .  .  .  air-riding  pneumatic  cushion  seats  .  .  .  easy-grip  steering 
wheels  .  .  .  these  and  many  other  exclusive  MM  features  reduce  fatigue, 
assure  greater  safety. 

Look  to  MM  for  the  mighty  pull  in  the  pinches!  Under  all 
crop,  soil,  and  weather  conditions,  rugged  MM  Tractors  have  the  ex¬ 
tra  punch,  the  sure  dependability,  the  added  capacity  for  getting  the  job 
done  right,  faster.  Complete  lines  of  famed  MM  Quick-On— Quick-Oflf 
planting  and  cultivating  attachments  plus  a  wide  variety  of  other  equip¬ 
ment,  give  you  low-cost  production  that  often  surpasses  expectations. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  drilling,  cultivating,  harvesting  ...  no  matter 
what  your  tractor  demands  may  be  you’ll  be  proud  of  your  rugged  MM 
Tractor,  pleased  with  its  new  achievements  in  eliminating  drudgery 
and  lowering  production  costs. 

From  MM’s  spectacular  PARADE  OF  POWER,  choose  the  MM 
Modern  Tractor  that  fits  your  needs. 

The  World-Wide  Fame  of  Quality  MM  TRACTORS,  POWER 
UNITS,  and  MODERN  MACHINES  Is  Your  Assurance  of 
Economy  and  Dependability! 

SEE  YOUR  FRIENDLY  MM  DEALER! 


Minneapolis -Moline  Power  Implement  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
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